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Thirty-nine individuals from 20 countries in the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) took part in a 
twelve-day seminar. Ten papers dealing with the ways in which 
demography factors relate to manpower were presented. The seminar's 
three objectives were to provide an opportunity for exchange of 
information, knowledge, and expedience among personnel whose 
activities involve them in the interrelations between population and 
manpower problems; to examine the impact of population growth on 
manpower, labor force, and employment needs, with special reference 
to countries in the region; and to give expert consideration to 
technigues of assessing, analyzing, and interpreting data on the 
interrelations between population and manpower problems in the 
context of development planning. It was condluded that population and 
manpower policies whould be comprehensive and encompass specific 
aspects of the region. Allowances should be made for flexibility and 
possible inconsistencies; and programs should be the sui>ject of 
continuing analysis, assessment, and evaluation. (AG) 
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Part I 

REPORT OF THE SEMINAR 



I. Introduction 

1. The Rcgic)n;il Scmiiur on Interrelation hctv^ccn 
Population and Manpower Problcins in the I Cl.M'I'l 
region wa^^ held in Bangkok, Thailand, tVom 18 to 30 
January 1971. It was organized jointly by the I'nitcd 
Nations I'xonomic (Commission for Asia anil the I'ar 
I last (liCAI 11) and the International I.ai>our Office 
(IlA)), as a part of the programmes of wt^rk pursuant 
to recommendations of the Asian I^ipulatifin ( Con- 
ference of 1963 and to the (Commission's resolutions 54 
{XX) of April 1964 and 74 (XXIIl) of April 1967. 

2. The Asiaa Population Conference rccogni;,e<l the 
impi>rtance of including the development of manpower 
resources and employment opix>iuinities as an essential 
part of efforts to C(>pc with the population problems 
facing countries in the region. Among the recommenda- 
tions of the (Conference, particular mention may be 
made of the following: that a national population polic\ 
should take account of manpower utilization and its 
development and be formulated in the specific long- 
range perspective of developments in manpower; that 
promotion of fuller utilization of human resources 
should be considered important as well as urgent; and 
that measures to moderate pf>pulation growth should 
he made an integral part of national development plans. 
In this connexion, the (Conference recommended that 
r/CAFl'., in co-operation with the appropriate interna- 
tional agencies, should "organize a programme of work- 
shops for utilization of human resources, parallel to its 
programmes in the demographic ileld". * The (Con- 
ference registered concern over variation in the concepts 
and inadequacy of the definitions of the terms "labour 
force", ''employment", 'Vinemploviiient" and "under- 
employment". It also recognized the need for rescirch 
on relations between human resource^i and the processes 
of economic growth and recommended the develop- 
ment of basic dr.ta necessary tor demographic and man- 
power research. 

3. The Commission, in resolution S4 (XX), reite- 
rated the need for adequate concepts and definitions of 
"labour force", "employment", and "underemploy- 
ment" and recommended that the (Conference of Asian 
Statisticians give urgent attention to this problem. 
Recommendations to analyse the cHect of population 
pressure as related to the development goals of countries 
in the region uxrc made in resolution 74 (XXIII). This 
seminar, endorsed by the Commission in its twenty- 
fourth session at Canberra in ^968, was originally 
planned for 1968/69 but had to be postponed because 
of lack of resources. Finances for the seminar have been 
provided by the United Nations Fund for Population 
Activities. 



1 Report of the Anian Populattua Cuufcrenvc and 
Selected Papers (United Nations publication, Sales No. 
05.1 I.F.I 1). chapter VII. 



4. The Seminar h.ul three objectives: (a) to pro\ idc 
a forum for the exchange of inlormaiion, knowledge 
and experience amcmg policy-makers^ planners^ experts 
and technicians whose activities involve them in the 
interrelations between population and manpower prob- 
lems; (b) to examine the impact of population growth 
on manpower, labour force and employment needs, 
u ith special reference to countries in the region; and 
(c) to give expert consideration to techniques of as- 
sessing, analysing and interpreting data on the inter- 
relations between population and manpower problems 
in the context of development planning. It was with 
a view to ensuring an integrated approach to these 
problems that the seminar was organized as a col- 
laborative activi»^y of 1C(CAFI: and the ILC), 

5. Thirty-nine participants from twenty countries 
in the ! C(CAFll r-^gion took part in the seminar. Ten 
experts individuall ; invited by I'C(CAFI'C and the ILC) led 
discussions and contributed papers. Observers attended 
on behalf of the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the I'nited Nations (FAO), the United Nations 1 educa- 
tional. Scientific and (Cultural Organization (UNFCSCO), 
the World Heahh Organization (>X }K)), the United 
Nations (Children's Fund (UNKCICF^, the Population 
( Council of New York, the Government of Thailand and 
the Government of the United States of America. The 
list of participants is given in annex 1. 

6. The seminar considered ten working papers and 
two background papers prepared by the invited experts 
and the IKCAFI: and ILO secretariats. In addition, the 
participants from each country were invited to present 
relevant papers. All papers were recognized as express- 
ing the views of the authors and not of the organizations 
or Governments which they represented. A list of the 
documents is given in annex II. 

7. *rhc working languages of the seminar were 
ICnglish and French. 

8. li.FC. I.t. Gen. Sawacng Senanarong, Mitiister in 
the Ofiice of the Prime Minister, Government of Thai- 
land, made an inaugural statement and welcomed the 
participants from other countries on behalf of the 
Government of Thailand. After welcoming the partici- 
pants on behalf of RCAFF2, U Nyun, Executive Secre- 
tary, noted some highlights of the challenging, inter- 
twined problems of population and manpower which 
the seminar was to discuss and invited the seminar's 
advice on the strategy for ECAFE's efforts to assist the 
countries in the region in achieving their development 
goals during the Second Development Decade. Mr* 
Migual Redigquez-Maclas, Deputy Director of the ILO 
Regional Office for Asia, also welcomed the partici- 
pants and expressed concern over the excessive growth 
of population and its impact on national and regional 
3cvelopment efforts. 
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9. The seminar unanimously adopted the following 
agenda : 

1. Injection of officers. 

2. Adoption of the agenda. 

3. The problem as viewed in the broader context 
of development planning. 

4. Population and manpower policies. 

5. Influence of policy measures on mortality, 
fertility, migration and population growth. 

6. Influence of changes in mortality, fertility and 
migration on age composition and manpower. 

7. Trends in labour force participaiicvi by age 
and sex in relation to education and skill. 

8. Direct influence of changes in mortality, fertil- 
ity and migration on labf)ur force particip;i- 
tion. 

9. Population growth aiid structural changes in 
labour force by industry and occupation. 

10. Relationship between population projections 
and manpower projections. 

11. Sources, availability and improvement of data 
needed for demographic analysis of manpower 
including problems of definition of concepts 
and classification. 

12. Demographic measurement and research 
needed for nlanpower policy and planning. 

13. Any other items. 

14. Adoption of the report. 

15. Closing of the seminar. 

10. The following officers were elected unanimously : 
Chairman: Mr. Prom Panitchpakdi (Thailand); First 
Vicc-Chairman: Mr. Patricia Alailima (Western Samoa); 
Second Vicc-Chairman: Mr. Fcrcydoun Nasscri (Iran); 
Rapporteur: Mr. David C.E. Chew (Singapore). Assis- 
tance was given by members of the ECAFE Population 
Division under the direction of Mr. Carl M. Friscn, 
Chief of the Division^ and Mr. Sultan S. Hashmi, Chief 
of the General Demography Scrtion> and by Mr. S.K. 
Jain> Regional Direaor of the International Labour 
Office, Mr. P.C. Mathcw, Mr. V.R.K. Tilak and other 
members of the ILO secretariat in Bangkok. Professor 
John D. Durand of the Population Studies Centre, 
University of Pennsylvania, served as consultant for 
ECAFEj and Mr. S.P. Agarwal of the Institute of Ap- 
plied Manpower Research, New Delhi, as consultant for 
ILO. 

11. The report of the seminar was unanimously 
adopted at the closing meeting on 30 January 1971. 



II. Overview of the Problems and Policy Issues 

12. As estimated hy tlic I P()piilati<in 
Division, tnere were about 2,tKK) iiihabiunts in 
thecouniricvot the !^(!A! l^ region in pro. ^ According 
to medium variant projections, that total would increase 
to about 2,m) million bv r>85 and possiblv to 3,700 
million by the end ot the centiir\. The increase in the 
population of working ai;e (15-64) could impl\ the 
dernand for 1,0(K) million more jobs In the \ear 2000, 
taking into account the need tor a substantial reduction 
in current levels of unemplovment and underemploy- 
ment ?.nd the prohahle inc .a so in female participation 
in the labour force. f 

13. It was apparent from statements <»r the partici- 
pants in the seminar that a wide varietv oi dtmographic, 
social and economic conditions existed among tliese 
countries. They ditlered in population duiamics, struc- 
ture and characteristics; in social structure and charac- 
teristics; in resources and degree and kind of economic 
development; and in lahour force structure, levels of 
employment, unemployment and underempioyment, 
and other chanictei istics related to economic activity. 
Those diversities precluded a simple definition of the 
issues and problems of population and manpower policy 
for the region as a whole. However, in the general pat- 
tern of conditions outlined by the participants the 
seriousness of the problems of population and man- 
power stood out boldly for most countries, and their 
interrelation was evident. 

14. The most severe problems of population and 
manpower in the IICAFM region were concentrated in 
south Asia. Under an assumption of declining fertility, 
slow at the current stage, the 1970 estimated population 
of 1,000 million was projected to about 1,600 million 
for 1985. Persons who would augment the labour force 
and the female population of child-bearing age in the 
following 15 years had already been born under the 
prevailing high-fertility norm of the previous 15 years. 
Both the number of men in the working ages, 15-64 
years, and of women in the reproductive ages, 15-49 
years, would increase by over 50 per cent between 1970 
and 1985. Unless fertility declined swiftly over the 
succeeding 15 years, the total population in the year 
2000 would be half as great again as in 1985, and more 
than double that in 1970.^ 

15. In manpower dynamics, the key problem was the 
provision of adequate and productive employment for a 
rapidly increasing population. In population dynamics, a 
problem of the greatest significance concerned achieve- 
ment of reduction in rates of population growth through 
rapid fertility decline. The ert'ects of that problem were 



2 Tho coimtrioft of tho KCAKE n-gioii (iw of 1970) 
annex IV. The People *h Kepublic of Chinn, the? DiMno- 
cfrtfic Pc»ople*H Republic of Kon^i and the iX'itioeratiR 
Kepublic of Vief.Nain, weiv iiieluded aM part of th<- geo- 
graphic region in refert^nees to the total population of 
the region and 8uhregion. 

3 Population eatimatos and nicnlium variant projec- 
tions as prepared by the United Nations Population 
Division. 
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felt in many ways. Relating population increase to pres- 
sure upon food supply had been a means of illustratin,^ 
one aspect of the population problem, and mif^bt have 
Jost some of Its impact because of the recent occurrence 
of the "green revolution'*. Even if the "green revolu- 
tion" should provide an adequate supply of food for 
the world, about which many doubts were being ex- 
pressed, the root of the problem would not have been 
reached. The real problem for the KCAFli region had 
been stated to be: "the excessive rate of growth which 
inpedes progress and modernization",* affecting the 
^mily as well as the State. 

16. It was in the poorest stratum of society thai 
families were largest. Thus, the burden of dependency 
fell most heavily on a sector which had relatively low 
productivity, with the prospect that achievement of 
minimum standards of living would further retarded. 

17. In most of the Asian I^CAFr. countries birth 
rates had remained high while death rates, under the 
influence of imported technologies, had declined sharp- 
ly. That was in contrast with the historical experience of 
the developed countries, where fertiJiry had never been 
so high and mortality had declined slowly. Urbanization 
had been closely linked with industrialization and had 
been a factor in fertility reduction for those countries, 
but replication of that historic pattern was not currently 
found in Asia. There, industrialization proceeded much 
inore slowly and did not influence urbanization to so 
great an extent, and indications were that there was 
itttie difference between rural and urban fertility levels. 
AlsOy unlike the conditions that had existed at the begin- 
ning of industrialization in the developed countries, 
there were no sparsely populated lands to be settled by 
the residents of a country or to which international 
migrants could move, thus relieving population pres- 
et res. 

18. Population distribution presented another aspect 
of the problem related to population dynamics. Redis- 
tribution through migration might contribute to a 
balancing of population and manpower growth with 
resources and opportunities. However, migration result- 
ing from the pressures of over-abundant rural labour 
most commonly added to an already excess labour 
supply in already crowded cities^ increasing the strain 
on social costs. In those instances, manpower ,'>rob- 
Jems could not be solved by population redistribution 
alone. 

19. In 1970, about 75 per cent of the ECAFi: Asian 
population had been estimated to be living in rural 
areas. Recent trends suggested that that proportion 
would be reduced to about 71 per cent in 1980, but that 
meant an absolute increase of 286 million in the rural 
population.* The labour force of the countries of 

4 Mat hew, P.C., "The problem as viewed in the broad- 
er context of development economics** (POP/IPMP/DL 
/I), January 1971, (mimeo). 

5 EUwtem Regional Organization for Public Admini- 
stration C^ROPA), Conferenoe on the Administrative 
Implications of Rapid Population Growth in Asia, Mani- 
■ i» 8-14 May 1971, "Current population levels and pro- 
s;ieotivc growth trends in the Asian part of theECAFE 
region'*, (mimeo). 



southeast and middle south A*. in, about (tt per cent 
agricultural in 1970, was expected to be only about f>2 
per cent agricultural in 1980, but that rcprc^^cnicd an 
absolute increase of 36 million in the ten-year period/ 
Thus, the assessment of the population and the man- 
power future of the less developed Asian oiuntrio was 
focused on the rural and agricultural vectors. Industria- 
lization was taking place in Asian agriculture, with a 
consequent consolidation of holdint^s and more efficient 
operations, but also accompanied by such etVccts as 
displacencnt of labourers, tenants and small owncrv in 
some areas. 

20, As mechanization and the consolidHti<in of hold- 
ings proceeded, substantial alleviation of the problem 
of foixl supply mi^ht aggravate problems of employ- 
ment in tx)th rural and urban areas. The inreiiiration of 
major sectors of the rural people into the monctarv 
economy, increasing income in aj;ricuUure for some and 
widening differentials in the incomes of various socio- 
economic groups and regional populations, might aNo 
be among the results of those developments. That man- 
power dynamics, population dynamics and economic 
and social development were inextricably intertwined 
was indisputable ; no one of the problems generated was 
soluble in isolation. The extent of their ^'^miticatio^s 
was indicated in an FAC) report. 

"The problem of employment looms as far more 
intractable than that of ifood supply. >X'ith it can 
come not only human misery but social unrest 
and political instability. In fact it may be that the 
greatest threat to the technological revolution 
which could solve the food problem— at least for 
the foreseeable future— lies in the social disorgani- 
zation which could result from the ever-increasing 
millions dependent on a living from the agricul- 
tural economy".' 

21. A planning strategy which tcM)k account of the 
interrelationships between output, employment, labour 
force, education and population growth and made 
i'mphymeni ^luration a primary goal of socio-economic 
development rather than autput was considered to he 
particularly applicable to problems of the Asian coun- 
tries of the HCAFH region. • 



tf T»u?iil>or, I.U., *'i*opulatioii hiiU inanpouor |n»lici«»rt: 
ditnciiHioim uiid approaches" (POP/IPMP/DL /2). 
l»«rt II of this n^pnrt. 

7 YootX antl Agricultun) OrgHni/^ition of tho Unittsl 
Nations, Vviyviiiionai Jmlicative World JHan for AgriciU- 
lural Development, Homo, 1070, vol.l, p. 23. 

8 Agarwal, S.P., "Interrelationship botwoen ptipula- 
tiuii and manpower problems in the context of socio- 
economic development in the EC AFE region" (POP /I 
PMP/6), January 1971, (inimco), p. 30. Support for this 
view is found in the followitig statement made by David 
A. Morse in his article "The world employment program- 
me** in /niemotiotf a/ Labour Review, June 1968: "Even if 
it means slower economic growth, employment-oriented 
development is to bo preferred on social grounds so long 
as it does not result in actual economic stagnation**. 
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22, VC'ith rcsprct to policy as it artcctcd education and 
manpower problems, a patreru development in which 
educational expansion had l>cen largely modelled on the 
experience oi developed ci/untries, Init ^hich had 
lagged in the creation of suitable employment opporiu- 
jiities fo'- ;ric educated, had fallen short of meeting the 
needs of tlic developing countries of the I '( lAFIl region. 
In many countries, there had been close relations 
between economic development and increases in the 
education and skills of the labour force and the general 
population, but imbalance existed bet>\ecn the increas- 
ing numbers of educated \i)ulh and the absorptive 
capacitv of the economy, ('utrently, and for the short 
run, investments in education seemed to be asstKiatcd 
with the generation of attitudes that retarded eOieient 
manpow'-r utilization and eHective employment. 

2^. C.onsitlering only population aspects, education 
appeared to be the major correlate of transformation 
of the family, the relations between the generations, the 
role of women, and the limitation of famih size. The 
association of educati*)nal level with declining fertility 
might vary jimoiig countries in the region, Policy issues 
would remain clouded until there were incisive explora- 
tions of those interrelations within the rountries. 

24. The roles of women and their contributions to 
economic activities ditfered widely among and within 
the countries of the region. The responses of societies 
were related to traditional patterns of women's roles 
in rural and urban sectors, the types and locali/.ations of 
employment opportunities and the strategics and plans 
of economic development wi^h reference to the utiliza- 
tion of women. The policy issues and plans in the 
individual countries were related to their cultural values, 
t^ocial patterns, and development ideals. However, there 
^eemcd to be inconsistencies in the policy issues as 
assessed from the standpoints of manpower utilization 
and population dynamics. In the population dynamics 
of the traditional agricultural areas, there were few 
ccmsistcnt relations between the economic activities and 
the fertility of women. In the process of industrialization 
and urbanization, relations between economic activity 
and fertility were limited if that activity was confined to 
work within the home, or domestic service. There were 
close interrelations between labour force participation 
in the inodern sector, educational level, age at marriage, 
and the fertility of married couples. The directions of 
the causal relations were unclear. From the standpoint 
of population growth, therefore, policies to stimulate 
the education and the labour force participation of 
women would seem desirable, if not essential. 

25. The issues for policy relating to women's employ- 
ment were quite different if assessed from the standpoint 
of manpower. In a labour-scarcity economy, the employ* 



9 Agai-wol, 8.P., up. ciL, pp. 28, *J9. 

10 A comparative study of soltictod countries of tho 
n^gion, **Interrelationshipa between levels of literacy, 
i'ducation and ckills and fertility trends", will be com- 
menced in 1972 by tho Population Division of ECAFE. 



ment of women might contribute an essential labour 
supply, raise family incomes, contribute to educational 
and other opportunities for children, and promote 
scKial development in general. Different issues for policy 
arose in countries where the rapid growth of population 
and manpower created major difhculties in employment 
and jeopardized the welfare of families and communities, 
and the scboi>ling of children. 

26, TJie integration of manpower and population 
policies \^'as basic. For instance, swiftly declining birth 
rates ahmc \k c>uld not ensure the solution of manpower 
diffic'villies. While labour-intensive developments in 
rural areas might Ik- adopted on the basis of manpower 
considerations, such developments might preserve 
traditionally high fertilit\ , 

27. While investments in health and nutrition contri- 
buted to vitality, productivity and geographic mobility, 
and lessened welfare burdens, they also reduced morfa- 
lity and increased population growth. However, maier> 
nal and child health services might be essential carriers 
ft>r the diffusion of eHective birth control practices and, 
hence, reduced rates of population growth. There were 
even deeper questions concerning mortality. Morbidity, 
mortality and their interrelations with employment, 
income and social structure should be central questions 
for analysis and evaluation of population and manpower 
policies and programmes. ^ ^ 

'28. Postponement of policy decisiotis to influence 
manpower and population dynamics was hazardous. The 
requisite statistical data were limited, concepts were 
vague and theories fragmentary. There could be no 
abdication of research and development, but action* 
oriented policies could not be postponed until know- 
ledge was broader and theories more sophisticated. 

III. Policy MMtufM Affecting Population 

29. Consideration by the seminar of the impact on 
mortality, fertility ana migration of policy measures 
directed to economic and social development covered a 
broad range of topics. Among the kinds of measures 
noted were those related to health improvement, educa- 
tional development, agricultural development and food 
supph', industrial development, tax and monetary poli- 
cies, population settlement, migration and transporta- 
tion, social legislation, family planning, status and em- 
ployment of women, and general levels of living. 

30. Measures directly affecting mortality included 
those concerned with public health facilities, means of 
controlling major epidemic diseases and improvement 
of satiitar)' conditions. Policies related to other matters 
of public interest might operate indirectly to influence 

11 A comparative study of selected countrios of the 
region, "Mortality tronds and tho preparation of life 
tHbl(M4*', is being prepared by the Population Division of 
KCAFK. 

12 ECAFE, Population Division, "Influence of policy 
measures on mortality, fertility and migration*' (POP /I 
PMP/DL/3), January 1071 (mimoo). 
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nu>nalit\ trends. In.ctmtnt in education, while not so 
ol)\ ioii>l\ foniicctL*^ w ith mortality, made a sinnilicint 
tontrihution l)\ iacreasini: the awareness of ha/ards to 
health, ot medicii means of combat ini» disease and of 
the value of personal h\ t;iene. Increased knowledge of 
nutrition hroiinht awareness of better and more abun- 
f^mt food supply, which in turn resulted from povem- 
ment-sponsored agricultural development. Better trans- 
portation facilities played an important part in food 
distribution, thus lessening the probability of famine. 

31. Increased income and supply of commodities 
followed investment in the industrial sector and could 
have a bcncfjcial ctTect on health. However, environ- 
mental ha/rards resulting from industrial pollutants were 
contributing to disease and death and required govern- 
ment action. I'rban! 'ation as a response to industrializa- 
tion, and the many unwholesome conditions resulting 
from urban congestion might also be mentioned in that 
connexion. 

32. Regulation of age at marriagi, generally iKing 
raised for women, operated to decrease maternal morta- 
lity. Government family planning programmes had the 
same etfect through inducing wider birth intervals, also 
a contributory tacior in the decrease of infant mortality. 
The incidence of illegal abortion, with its hazards to 
health and life, was likewise lessened. Other measures 
designed to improve family lite and housing relieved 
misery and had positive ctVects on health. Similarly, 
social security measures had to be considered beneficial 
in that connexion. 

33. The mortality decline observed in Asia could l>c 
traced to the operation of those measures in varying 
degree. The current range of death rates was approxi- 
mately 5 (in a few countries) to 20 per thousand, where- 
as, in the t930s, it had probably been around 20 to 35 
per thousand. While reduced mortality was the major 
factor in the high rate of population growth, policy 
measures improving the health level should continue 
to have high priority for humanitarian reasons. 

34. The net effect of better health and mortality con- 
ditions appeared to be an increase in fertility at first. 
However, it was hypothesized that, as prospects for 
survival of children improved, parents might be satisfied 
with fewer births. Again, education and improved com- 
munications spread awareness of the benefits and means 
of planning family size, liducation of women also raised 
the marriage age and so tended to lower fertility. 

35. The effect of industrial development on fertility 
involved consideration of a complex set of factors need- 
ing much study. Studies analysing the relationships 
Ivrvvcn agricultural development and population 
change had b&rely begun. liCAFH was undertaking a 
comparative study to investigate those relationships, * • 
and FAO was concerned with the problem of quality 
and quantity of food supply for increasing numbers. 



13 A comparative study of seloctetl countries, "Popu- 
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36. I rbani/ation, aloni: with industriali/atioi^, wa^ 
believed to have been a I iiNtorie.il t actor in reiittting 
fertilitv in Western coumries. In current U developing 
countries in Asia, however, there was little imlieaiion 
of important urban- rural fertilitv ditVercntiaK. Decpi r 
study of intervening variables w as neeiled. The etket 
of income levels upon fertilitv was likew ise a eomj>le\ 
matter, calling for sophisticated sttid\. The relevame 
to fertility of regulanons of emplovment conditions, 
such as provisions for mateinitx leave :uid beiietits t«» 
children, could also be a subject for in\ e^iii;.ition. 

37- AnaKsis of migratic)n w.is I'jvath h.miperi d b\ 
patieity of data. International migration v as neulii^ible 
in A>ian I "('AMI countries, although the eb.irat teriMit • 
of migrants were important. Cio\ ernmental p»)liiie^ 
with respci't to international migration seemed to be 
largely bast d on concern that employment opportunitis^ 
for their citizens should not be jeopardized b\ ininii 
grants, (iountries with government social service pro- 
grammes might not wish to face increased demand 
arising from immii/Vation. On the other hand, count ric- 
might restrict the departure of persons with higher 
education and skills. 

3H. Internal migration was kss easy to regulate. The 
settlement of nomadic people had been attempted, as 
had relocation of people t'rom overcrowded, remote or 
poorlv endowed areas. Large-scale transtcrs of persons 
for the express purpose of retlistribution had not met 
w ith great success. Location of itidustries abo intluenced 
population redistribution, but not much had been 
attempted in that respect. 

39. Better economic opportunity was the princi]>al 
incentive for migration. Policies aimed at improving 
agriculture, such as farm credits, irrigation schemes and 
land reclamation, might diminish the flow from rural 
areas or redistribute rural population more advan- 
tageously. Laws relating to land tenure and inheritance 
also affected movement from the land. 

40. Related to the economic motive were the advan- 
tages of education and training, which drew people to 
areas offering such facilities. Provision tor health care 
and other social benefits also attracted people from less 
advantageous areas. Government policies had a direct 
bearing on those factors. 

41. It was urged that Governments examine their 
development plans for consistency. Where conflicts 
between ends or means were discerned, they should be 
resolved. Governments could also conduct with profit 
an evaluation type of research into the factors germane 
to the success or failure of development plans. 

IV. Demographic Factors in Manpowar and 
Empioymant Problams 

A, influence of changes in fertility, mortelity end 
migretion on ege composition §nd menpower 

42. The seminar considered how variations in fertilitv*, 
mortality, and migration affected the size and structure 
of the labour force through their effects <>« the size and 
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a^c structure of the popuJation. Other factors being 
equaU ^ population with a larger proportion in the 
primary adult working ages \vou!d haw a larger labour 
supply than a population \^'ith a larger proportion of 
children and older persons. ^ * 

43. Changes in age structure were accomplished in 
varying degrees according to the operation of the dif- 
ferent elements of population dynamics. Changes in 
fertility produced a more pronounced alteration of the 
age structure than the same degree of changes in irorta- 
lity» and the migration component of population 
dynamics had the most immediate effect Immigration 
usually increased the proportion of young adults in the 
observed population and emigration therefore usually 
reduced it. Since in nearly all countries, internal migra- 
tion was of considerably greater volume than interna- 
tional migration, the change differentiated subnational 
regions. Internal migration, in most of the Asian coun- 
tries, was responsible in large part, if not entirely, for 
differences between rui ^ and urban peculation age 
structure. 

44. An important distinction had been drawn Ix:- 
tween the ultimate and the transitional effects of chan^^c : 
in the basic demographic variables, particularly fertility. 
Transitional effects could be postulated by making 
projections with various assumptions as to possible 
trends in fertility, mortality, migratlonal and economic 
activity rates, but there was a time lag of some fifteen 
years before fertility changes had a direct effect on the 
flow of persons into the labour force. 

45. In the discussion, it was noted that mortality 
declines had had significant effects upon rates of econo- 
mic activity in some areas. l*he increase in manpower 
without a corresponding increase in job opportunities 
might well lead to the problem of unemployment and 
underemployment displacing the spectre of inadequate 
food supplies as a primary matter of concern in the 
following decades. While demogntphic factors were 

i>rimary determinants of manpower, the demand for 
abour was determined primarily by economic variableSp 
including levels of income, savings and investment. 
The view was expressed that a major decline in fertility 
was unlikely to occur without accompanying improve- 
ments in social conditions which would include greater 
participation of females in the labour force, and that 
generalizations with respect to the nature of such 
changes had to be viewed with caution. The observation 
was also made that separate analysis of the impact of 
migration on the labour force was needed in countries 
experiencing significant migration. 

46. The seminac*s discussion of the topic was con- 
cluded with the observation that techniques for measu- 
ring both the transitional and ultimate effects cf the 
demographic variables upon the dimensions of the 
labour force were available. What was needed was 
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improved data relatint; to rho^i: variables and stuJits of 
the interrelations among the dcniugraphir Jactors aiul 
economic activity rates. 

6. Trends in fsbatr force parffCf'pet/on by ege 
end sex in refetton to educetion end skill 

47. The seminar stressed the need for information on 
the education and level of skill >f the population and 
the labour force, so that nunpower planners could 
assess the balance likely to develop between the hirurc 
supply of and demand for labour in terms of qualit'ica- 
tions. It was remarked that the level of formal c Juration 
attained did not always serve as an adequate indication 
of levels of skill, even where the education was voca- 
tionally or professionally oriented. 

48. Two distinct issues were brought out in regard 
to the relation between education and activity rates: (a) 
there was a need to analyse differentials in participation 
rates by level ot educational attainment or skills and (b) 
there was also a need to analyse the impact of growing 
school enrolmerits upon the activity rates of the relevant 
age groups and upon the volume of new entrants into 
the labour force. The importance of these two types of 
analysis was illustrated by means of examples drawn 
from National Sample Surveys of India. ' ^ 

49. The effect of improved education on raits of 
economic activity of adults was much more pronounced 
among women than among men, but the precise nature 
of that effect depended on the complex interaction of a 
number of factors affecting both the supply and demand 
for labour. Those factors included, in addition to cul- 
tural traditions affecting the role ^nd btatus of women, 
costs of employing nule and female labour, the relative 
advantage of either sex in (^ertain occupations, and the 
changing composition of job opportunities as econcmiic 
development proceeded. Mention was also made of such 
Oxtors as rismg expectations which accompanied im- 
proved levels of education, inflationary pressures which 
generated a need for supplementary income in the 
household, fertility reductions which freed women for 
economic activity outside the home, and, on the other 
hand, the difficulty of finding domestic help in large 
urban areas. 

50. It was also noted that the increased participation 
of better-educated women in the labour force could be 
expected to give rise to increasing competition with 
men for jobs, particularly in *'white-colIar" occupations. 
The growth in college and university enrolments and in 
the numbers of highly trained men and women in the 
labour force posed a major challenge for education and 
manpower planning in the years ahead. 

51. The discussion brought out the need to integrate 
educational planning and manpower planning so as to 
minimize imbalances. In particular, the lack of corres- 
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pondcnce between the educational quality of labour 
supply expressed in terms of years of formal schooling 
completed and the demand for labour expressed in 
terms of specific skills and job qualifications was recog- 
mzcd as a serious problem. 

C. Direct influence of fertility, mortelity end 
migration on lebour force perticipetion retes 

52. The seminar emphasized the cntical importance 
of uniform concepts, defmitions, and operational 
practices in permitting valid and reliable comparisons 
of labour force data, both between countries and within 
individual countries over time. In particular, the choice 
of the reference period for which an individual's status 

economically active or inactive was to be determined, 
and the classification of unpaid family workers were 
cited as difficult problems to be resolved.** 

53. The impact of demographic factors upon male 
activity rates was considered for several age-groups 
separately. Among young nules (under 15), it was noted 
that severe economic pressures might force early entry 
into the labour force and increase the proportion of 
school drnp*outs. That situation posed important 
questions for educational and manpower planners with 
respect to possible changes in the ages of compulsory 
school attendance, the possibility of affording financial 
inducements or support for school attendance, and the 
possibility of adjusting the timing of the school year to 
avoid periods of peak agricultural activity. 

54. Among yr)ung adult males (15 to 24), the effect 
of increased school enrolment in lowering rates of 
economic activity was obser\xd. However, it was also 
noted that if that was a reaaion to inadequate labour 
demand, it could result in overcrowding sch^l facilities 
and lowering educational standards. 

55. One finding with respect to men in the central 
working ages (25 to 59) was the effect of measures 
providing for health care as a factor in improving their 
work capacities. 

56. An important effect of reduced general mortality 
was the increase in the number of older men (60 an^ 
over). Whether that increase was accompanied by a 
proportionate increase in the labour force in that age 
category depended partly on the rural-urban distribution 
of the population. The urban wage-labour market pro- 
vided relatively limited opportunities for elderly men to 
work and was likely to involve compulsory retirement 
ages and public or private pension support for retired 
workers. 

57. It had been observed that female activity rates 
in industrialized countries were inversely related. to 
fertility and directly eclated to the age of the youngest 
child. In developing countries, the hypothesis that 
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declines in mortality, leading to the survival of a greater 
proportion of children, might permit higher participa- 
tion rates of mothers because their older children could 
take the responsibility of caring for the younger ones 
was recognized as needing vcrincation. 

58. Four policy issues were brought to the attention 
of the seminar: (a) the need to reduce the burden of 
child dependency without sacrificing the education of 
children, (b) the need to re-direct the focus of educa- 
tional planning toward vocational training so as to 
prevent over-expansion of university education, (c) 
the need to create improved job opportunities for 
women in the modern sector of the economy, and (d) 
the need for vocationally oriented training for wonien. 

59. There was discussion of the proper emphasis to 
be given to labour-intensive vis-i-vis capital-intensive 
induttrics and technologies. It was observed that, fot 
the export sector of developing countries, a capital- 
intensive technology might be necessary in order, for 
example, to compete intemadonally. Moreover, while 
recognizing the need to reduce unemployment and 
underemployment, it was pointed out that a labour* 
intensive but less efficient technology for the domestic 
sector might raise commodity prices, thereby lowering 
the level of living. On the other hand, it was observed 
that productivity was not invariably higher in capiul- 
intensive technologies. It was also suggested that more 
research on intermediate technologies should be under- 
taken and that particular labour-intensive projects 
should be recommended which met the tests of competi- 
tive costs and technical feasibility. 

D. Populetion growtff end cffenging structure 
of economic ectivity 

60. The seminar was informed that the prevailing 
trend among the less developed countries had been a 
rapid increase in the number of agricultural workers, 
with rates of increase not far below those of the labour 
force as a whole. It was noted that the proportion of 
total employment in the agricultural sector in less 
developed countries throughout the world had fallen 
by only two percentage points between 1950 and 1960, 
from 74 to 72 per cent. In view of the fact that economic 
development required a transformation in the industrial 
distribution of die labour force, it was observed that the 
process of ''disagriculturizadon", which had to accom* 
pany sustained economic development, had been very 
slow in most of the developing countries in the Asian 
region. 

61. An important &ctor impeding disagriculturiza- 
tion had beoi the rwid and accelerating rate of popula- 
tion growtii. Both die existing structure of the labour 
force, whidi was predominantlv agricultural, and the 
ra|^ increase in the size of the laoour force had retarded 
expansion of the pr(M>ortionate share of the non-agri- 
cultural sector in totu employment. 

62. Economic development required not only an 
increase in the relative share of the non-agricultural 
sector but also structural changes within that sector. 
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Those latter changes had been somewhat more rapid 
and widespread than disagriculturization in the develop- 
ing Asian countries, as indicated by rising proportions 
of wage and salar)- employees and the declining propor- 
tions employed in traditional industries, such as textiles, 
trade, and personal ser\ ices. ^ ' 

63. Analysis of the processes of structural change, 
when restricted to "single-digit" classifications of 
occupation and industry, was inadequate and had, in 
the past, led to inconsistent and misleading conclusions. 
It was necessary, therefore, to utilize, *on a selective 
basis, "two-digit" and in some cases, "three-digit" 
classilkations in order to examine more closely the 
interrelations between the processes of changing em- 
ployment structure and economic development and the 
effects of changes in industrial structure on the occupa- 
tional structure. It was noted in that connexion that the 
United Nations recommendation for the 1970 popula- 
tion censuses provided for ubulation and cniii fla»;fi 
cation by industry and occupation, at least at the second 
digit level. 

64. The redistribution of the labour force among 
(xc\ds of economic activity was largely brought about 
by occupational mobility, comprising movements 
between industries and status groups well as between 
occupations. In analysing those stufiaipitfWas useful to 
distinguish between inter-ceneiitioniil fllblNlkv, where- 
by sons and daughters adopted tfifierent fields of em- 
ployment than those of their parents, and intra-genera- 
tioiul mobility, which involved movements of indivi- 
duals from one ^leld to another during their working 
lives. 

65. The important poiilt was stressed that occupa- 
tional mobility was concentrated in the early adult ages, 
and that the general tendency for a cohort's distribution 
among fields of economic activity to become frozen in 
middle age was one of the factors of inertia which might 
haniper quick adjustment of the labour force to the 
needs of economic development. Thus, the relative 
youthfulness of the labour force in the region, due to 
high birth rates, facilitated adjustment of the employ- 
ment structure. 

66. The importance of both international and internal 
migration in affecting the structure of en^loyment was 
also noted. International migration was chiefly signifi- 
cant for its effects on high-level technical and profes- 
sional manpower, whereas internal migration might 
have important effects ainong occupations in both the 
agricultural and the non-agricultucal sectors and upon 
the geogru>hic distribution of the labour supply. It was 
observed that the rate of natural increase of the labour 
force (the growth that would occur in the absence of 
migration, occupational mobility, or changes in activity 
rates) tended to be higher in the agricultural than in the 
non-agricultural sector. Thus, me relative share of 
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employment in agriculture would tend to expand over 
time in the absence of occupational mobility. 

67. The effect of differential rates of occupational 
mobility on the age structure of workers in particular 
occupations was also brought out. Groups which were 
growing by virtue of occupational mobility tended to 
be compo^ of younger workers while those which 
\* ere losing by that process tended to be composed of a 
higher proportion of older workers \^ho might be 
subject to the threat of structural unemployment or 
underemployment as the relative demand for labour in 
their fielas diminished. 

68. Productivity increases in the non-agricultural 
sector implied that non-agricultural production grew 
at a faster pace than non-agricultural emplo)ment. That 
implied, in turn, that non-agricultural production had 
to be ificraised even faster if the telative share of em- 
ployment in the non-agricultural sector were to be 

^ increased. 

69. With the preponderance of agricultural employ- 
ment in most countries in the region, it was impossible 
to absorb productively the annual growth in the size of 
the labour force in the non-agricultural sectors. That 
implied the need to increase investment in the agricul- 
tural sector as well as in the non-agricultural sector. It 

■ was said that in one country,'^c investment cost of 
creating a job in agriculture was about half that in in- 
dustrial activities. Moreover, cultural factors, including 
lack of motivation to seek jobs away from home, and 
insufficiency of markets for manufactured goods, im- 
peded the movement of workers into industrial pursuits. 

V. Population and Manpowar Projoctiona 

70. The seminar discussed the relationships between 
changes in the size and composition of the population 
and changes in the labour force, as well ^s the relevance 
and utility of such relationships for projecting the labour 
force.** 

71. The growth rates of the toul population and of 
working-age population for the period 1950-1955 and 
1955-1960 for some 30 Asian countries were compared 
with the growth rate of the labour force for the same 
periods dr time, and it was found tlut there was often 
not a very close correspondence between population 
and labour force growth rates. Projections whicn direct- 
ly substituted rates of population growth for rates of 
labour force growth should, therefore, be treated unth 
caution. 

72. The seminar also considered the relationship 
between changes in the sex-age structure of the popula- 
tion and of the activity rates of these population groups 
to the changes in labour force size and composition. It 
was concluded that the practice of holdiogsex-age 
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activity rates constant in projecting the labour force 
should be discouraged since that method appeared to 
lead to a projection error of 15 to 20 per cent per decade 
tor Asian countries. * • 

73. In making labour force projections, the impact 
of changes in urban and rural populations had to be 
taken into account. The effects of differences in age 
structure and in activity rates between urban and rural 

t>opulation on the size and age structure of the total 
abour force were demonstrated by standardization 
techniques. The variations in the labour force caused by 
differences between urban and rural activity rates were 
toiind to be of greater importance than those caused by 
a,i>e structure, although the latter were not insignificant. 
The seminar concluded that countries should', when 
possible, make separate urban and rural projections by 
sex and age. 

74. A review of evidence on population and labour 
force changes in Asian countries during the recent past 
had led to the conclusion that infornution on changes 
ill population size, composition and distribution alone 
was insufficient to explain and project changes in size 
and sex-age composition of the labour force. Labour 
force projections had to take account of changes in 
activity rates of various age groups for males and 
females separately and of the sdcial, economic, cultural 
and other factors which influenced these rates. 

75. The ILO programme of labour force projections 
was described in some detail, and some preliminary 
results for a few Asian countries were circulated.'^ 
Those projections had been based on a standard me- 
thodology for projecting activity rates and on the me- 
dium-series population projections of the United 
Nations. They should be supplemented by national 
projections based on more detailed information, parti- 
cularly for sub-areas and sub-groups of population, and 
on alternate assumptions as to population growth and 
labour force activity of women, youth and older persons. 

VI. RMMreh and Data Naads 

76. The seminar received a report on the experience 
of Japan in developing concepts and definitions and in 
collecting nnanpower dau with particular reference to 
the social and economic characteristics of the labour 
force, its work experience (including unemployment 
and underemployment), patterns of entry into and 
withdrawal from the labour force and movements 
between occupations. * ^ 

77. In reviewing those findings, the seminar consid- 
ered the tipplicability of either the "current status'* or 
*'usual activity'* approach toward labour force classifi- 
cation in countries at different suges of economic 
development. It was pointed out that when Japan was 
experiencing severe labour surpluses immediately after 
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the Second World Viar, the '^current >iatus** approach 
was felt to be inadequate, but, w ith the ^row ing labour 
shortages in recent years, and the rapid advances in 
industrial development, that approach was more suitable. 
The "usual activity " approach was suggested in cases 
where surveys could be taken at frequent intervals. 
Other suggestions included implementing; monthly or 
quarterly surveys conducted with the "current status" 
approach by annual surveys conducted by the "usual 
status'' approach. The ILO representative stated that 
the international standards were only indicative and it 
was for the countries to develop their own concepts and 
definitions to suit their circumstances. 

78. With regard to major areas ot needed research, 
the seminar's attention was focused upon the followint;: 
(a) the eflects of declining mortality; (h) the analysis of 
fertility diflierentials and their determinants; (c) the 
study of migration (both internal and international) ; and 
(d) the study of education and training, both in terms 
of curriculum reform and in terms ot relevance to 
population and manpower dynamics. 

79. With respect to declining mortality, the seminar 
considered the need for studies of the ertlct of mortalit\ 
declines upon the values and attitudes of the population 
with respect to the acceptance of family planning and 
limitation, the accepunce of education as a long-term 
investment, and changing attitudes toward work, career 
advancement and planning for the future. It was agreed 
that research was also needed on the effects of reduced 
morbidity and debilit}* associated with mortality declines, 
on food consumption habits and on labour productivity 
and the length of working lite. 

80. The seminar considered the need for analysis of 
diflerential fertility as between migrants and non- 
migrants, among workers in different occupations, and 
among families classified by the educational attainment 
of the head. Finally, the need was expressed for studies 
of differential fertiUt>' and of family size and age of 
children in relation to the labour force participation 
rates of mothers. 

81. The seminar noted the need for studies of interna- 
tional migration which would focus upon the net gain 
or loss of persons possessing particular skills or pro- 
fessional qualificatiors, and designed to provide infor- 
mation as to means whereby such ulent might be re- 
tained by or attrjicted to the respective countries. With 
respect to internal migration, a need was expressed for 
studies focusing on rural to rural, urban to urban, and 
urban to rural movements, in addition to studies con- 
cerned with rural to urban migration. In particular, it 
was felt that studies of urban to rural movements might 
yield useful information concerning the spread of 
modem attitudes and values within rural areas. 

82. With respect to studies of education, it was noted 
that tbe study of the curriculum and scheduling of 
formal schooling in rural areas should focus on ways to 
adapt the system to the requirements of life in diose 
areas, both with respect to vocational training in needed 
skills and witli respect to the scheduling of classes so as 
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to avoid periods of peak agricultural aaivity and thus 
reduce the rate of drop-outs. Finally, it was felt that 
family formation and household size were being influ- 
enced by education, and that that relation merited 
further study for its relevance to population policy and 
f amily planning programmes. 

83. The seminar's discussion concluded with brief 
observation of the need to assess priorities with regard 
to data requirements and to devote careful attention to 
concepts as well as to processes of data collection so as 
to ensure the validity of the dau obtained. The need to 
develop short-term and long-range forecasts and projec* 
tions relating to the interrelations among population, 
manpower and the objectives of economic development 
was also noted. Finally, reference was made to the need 
for effective communication of research findings and 
interpretations, not only among specialists in the several 
disciplines concerned, but between specialists and policy 
makers. 

VII. Conclusions and Rscommsndations 

A. Population and manpower policies 

84. Manpower and population policies were essen- 
tial components in natiotial, regional and international 
goals, plans and programmes. 

85. Population policies should be comprehensive and 
should cover such items as rates of population growth ; 
regional and other changes in population distribution; 
internal and international migration; the structure of 
population; and characteristics significantly related to 
population quality as well as growth. 

86. Manpower policies should likewise be compre- 
hensive and should cover the composition, characteris- 
tics, and distribution of the labour force; the dynamics 
of supply and demand at national and regional levels and 
their relation to characteristics and skills; and ^ 
deployment and utilization of the labour force. 

87. Flexibility and continuing adjustments in man- 
power policies and goals were required in the current 
period of rapid population growth, basic tranforma* 
tions in agnculture, and insufficiencies in skills and 
employment. 

88. Population and manpower policies could involve 
inconsistencies or even conflicts in such areas of change 
and development as education, health, the role of 
women, the family, fertility', income distribution and 
economic growth. Where conflicts existed, their resolu- 
tion should take into account long-run implications of 
short-term solutions. 

89. As population and manpower dynamics were not 
spheres apart but concerned the human aspect of devel- 
opment, the impact of other policies, plans, programmes 
and sectoral changes on them should be the subject of 
continuing assessment, analysis and evaluation. The 
relative feasibility, efficiency and consistency of direct 
and indirect policies in the short and the long run should 
likewise receive continuing attention. 



B, Research end date collection 

90. Present information about population and man- 
power problems, their interrelations and their links with 
other economic and social problems in FCAFE coun- 
tries was not adequate to provide a complete basis for 
formulating effective, integrated policies and action 
progranunes, within the framework of national develop- 
ment plans. Effons to cope with those problems could 
not wait for the development of comprehensive infor- 
mation, but intensification and expansion of relevant 
research and data collection activities should be pushed 
ahead, simultaneously with policy formulation and the 
programming of action. 

91. Principal fields for development of research and 
data collection relevant to problems examined by the 
seminar were : 

A, Population and Manpomr Dynamics 

1 . Dimensions and structure of employment 

2. Employment of women 

3. Education and skills 

4. Internal migration 

5. International migration 

B. Population and Manpower Problems in Relation to 
Economic and Social Development 

1. Agricultural change, employment, and popula- 
tion 

2. Industrialization and urbanization 

3. Choice of technologies in the industrial sector 

4. Income distribution 

C Population and Manpower Policy Considerations in 
Economics and Social Development Planning 

1 . Problems of consistency 

2. Problems of evaluation 

92. An outline of major research objectives in each 
of those fields, particular questions for study, needs for 
basic data, and other steps to be taken is given in annex 
III of this report, as a part of the recommendations of 
the seminar. 

93. In order to analyse problems of interrelations in a 
meaningful manner, it waAiecessary to collect relevant 
dau on population and manpower variables in the 
context of socio-economic development and planning. 
That implied attention to: 

(a) improvement of concepts, definitions and 
methodology appropriate to the conditions 
of each country; 

(b) development of sources of data; 

(c) ubulation, analysis and dissemination of 
data; 

(d) co-ordination of agencies engaged in collec* 
tion of the data. 



C.\>nclusjons and rccommcnditiom 



94. There was urj»cnt need to review the conecpts and 
definitions of employment, unemployment, ui.^- .-^c^m- 
ploynnent, labour force participation of women, unpaid 
family workers (especially female) and rural and urban 
population^ as well as the industry, occupation and 
education classification systems. 

95. Special emphasis should Ik given to the improve- 
ment cif data collected through the population census, 
industrial and agricultural censuses, household sample 
surveys, csublishment surveys and labour nrurket 
information programmes. The data required tabulation 
and cross-tabulation according to the special needs of 
research and policy-making. 

C. C<hop9r»tion »n<f co-afdin»tion 

96. In view of the importance of the problems of 
interrelation of population and manpower policies and 
taking into account the seminar's recommendations, the 
Executive Secretary of liCAFH might consult high-level 
experts in those fields and hold meetings of experts and 
policy-makers to discuss and advise on the over-all and 
specific problems of member countries. Such consulta- 
tions and meetings shoud be aim*^, infer aiia^ at bring- 
ing about close co-ordination between population and 
manpower policies on the one hand and policies in 
related fields, such as education and health, on the other, 
in the context of social and economic development 
goals. The ILO and other agencies concerned might 
participate in such consultations. 

97. The moderation of population growth appeared 
to be a correlate of economic and social development, 
and family planning programmes themselves required 
efficient utilization of human resources. Current arrange- 
ments to facilitate that utilization in member countries 
might be strengthened. For example, appropriate 
national and international agencies might provide advice 
and consultant services on the development of techno- 
logies for various capital/labour cost situations. That 
activity needed to be project-oriented, and pilot projects 
might be underuken in individual countries to utili^ 
available manpower. The work of United Nations 
agencies in that field should be co-ordinated and intensi- 
lied, and, if necessary, new organizational arrangements 
might be made. 



98» ITiere was need for co-ordination among the 
government departments and other agencies in order 
to avoid duplication. There was also a need for co- 
ordination among the international and bilateral pro- 
grammes of technical assistance to the Governments in 
that field. 

99. Arrangements should be made to promt>tc re- 
search and training in research on interrelationships of 
population, manpower and economic development 
problems in the region. ECAFE and other United 
Nations bodies had already initiated studies on certain 
aspects of interrelations between population and man- 
power problems. It was essential however, that that 
programme of research should be accelerated and ex- 
tended in the fields outlined in paragraph 91. 

1 00. There was need to intensify and widen the scope 
of training on peculation and mat^power dynamics and 
interrelationships. 

101. As a follow-up of the current seminar, further 
seminars and studies might be organi7.ed on special 
aspects of the interrelationships. The forthcoming Asian 
Population Cx)nfercncc and other conferences should 
give special attention to the interrelationships between 
population and manpower as they were vital for social 
and economic development planning in the Second 
Development Decade. 

102. In countries where man|iower planning councils 
or committees had been organized or were going to be 
organi:wd their co-operation should be extendea so fat 
as possible to include authorities concerned with the 
field of population. Similar co-ordination should exist 
between population councils and nunpower councils. 

103. IINFPA and other appropriate sources might be 
approached to cmphasi/>c the relationship between 
population and manpower problems among its various 
activities. Support by UNFPA for the research, develop- 
ment, and training activities, seminars and conferences, 
as well as the co-ordination and promotion of the poli- 
cies suggested above would go a long way towaras an 
integrated approach to the problems of peculation and 
manpower planning at both the national and regional 
levels. 
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Annex III 

DETAILED RECOMMENDATIONS ON RESHARCH A.ND DATA COLLECTION 



A, Population and Manpower Dynamics 

A 1 . Dimensions and structure of employment 
Purposes: 

1. To examine the relationship between the growth 
and changing distribution of population and labour 
force on the one hand, and the development of oppor- 
tunities for employment on the other, as an essential 
basis for policies and action programmes relating to 
manpower and employment, and as an aspect ot the 
economics of population policy. 

2. To examine possible effects of the structure of 
employment upon fertility and its trend, as a population 
policy consideration in the planning of action pro- 
grammes relating to manpower and employment. 

Steps to be taken : 

1. Studies of the impact of population growth and 
changing distribution and sex-age structure of popula- 
tion upon labour force participation rates, dimensions 
of employment, procrsses of change in the structure of 
employment and internal migration, 

2. Studies of fertility differentials according to 
industry, occupation and status, and of relations be- 
tween fertility trends and the structure of employment 
in different areas. 

3. Short-and long-range projections of population, 
labour force, dimensions and structure of employment, 
taking into account so far as possible the interrelations 
between demographic v.niablcs and manpower and 
employment variables in the context of expected econo- 
mic and social developments. Such projections arc 
needed for rural and urban segments and significant 
regional components of countries. 

Data needed: 

1. Benchmark measures of population. labour force 
and dimensions and structure of employment, with 
appropriate classifications by sex, age, rural or urban 
residence and regions. Employment structure should 
be represented by classifications and cross-classifications 
of industry, occupation, and status such as to identify 
the most significant categories of ecoiiomic activities 
in relation to the problems of employment and develop- 
ment planning. 

2. Measures of levels and trend^, of mortality, ferti- 
lity, rural-urban migration, and international migration 
where this is an important factor. 

3. Measures of ferdlity differentials according to 
occupation, industry, aud status, and/or data on fertility 
trends over time in vr.rious areas, differentiated in terms 
of structure of employment. 



A 2. Employment of women 
Purposes: 

1. To examine interrelations of employment of 
women with economic nnd social development, urbani- 
sation and conditions of employment opportunity as a 
part of the basis for projections of female labour force 
and the size and structure of female employment, and 
for related considerations of manpower - ^ employment 
policy. 

2. To examine the interrelationship between fertility 
and employment ot women, in order to assess the effica- 
cy of encouraging increased participation of women in 
the labour force as a means of reducing fcrtilits . 

Questions for study: 

1. Rural -urban diff cs female labour force 
participation rates and onnensions of employment of 
women. 

2. Variations of Icvrls and trends of female labour 
force participation rates and dimensions and structure 
of female employment, in relation to aspects of economic 
and social developn:icnt, such as the structure of employ- 
ment of both sexes, level of income, and education, and 
in relation to levels of unemployment and underem- 
ployment. 

3. Differences in marriage patterns and fertility 
between women in the labour force and not in the 
labour force and among women employed in various 
industry, occupation, and status categories. 

4. Differences in labour force participadon rates and 
structure of emiploymcnt of women according to marital 
status and number and ages of children. 

5. Effect of the structure of employment in the com- 
munity upon the pattern of interrelationships betw^een 
employment of w^omen and fertility and marital status. 

6. Effect of the level of education upon the pattern 
of these interrelationships. 

Data needed: 

Data on women in and not in the labour force, and 
employed women classified by extent of their employ- 
ment and by occupation, industry and stati's categories. 
Cross-classihcations by age, urban or rural residence, 
marital status, number and ages of children, educational 
level and data for areas differentiated according to 
social and economic characteristics, as appropriate for 
studies of the questions outlined above. 
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A 3. BduMfOtt 0nd skm 
Purpose: 

To provide inform^ition on educational and skill 
le\*els of population and manpower. Such information 
is essential foi (a) integratii^ polic}* and programmes of 
education and trainine with those of popoladoo. num- 
power, and other fields of economic and social develop- 
ment, and (b) for achieving optimal balance between 
supply and demand for labour. 

Projections noothd: 

1. Projections of school-age population and school 
enrolment by sex, age, and level of schooling. 

2. Projections of numbers of persons entering ti e 
labour force according to levels of education, by sex. 

3. Projections of working-age populations and 
labour force by le\ds of education and skill, by sex. 

4. Projections of labour demand according to occu- 
pational group and according to levels of education 
and skill. 

Dm n—iM: 

1. Population of working age classified by Iev*ets of 
education, and those who have acquired essential skills 
through on-the-job training or other means, bv sex and 
age groups. 

2. School-age population enrolled in school at 
various levels and not enrolled, numbers and propor- 
tions leaving school at various levels. 

3. Labour force participation rates according to 
levels of education, sex, and age. 

4. Cms-classification of occupational groups and 
educational levels of the Uibour force, by sex. 

Studios foqokod: 

1. Studies of currtnt and future demand for labour, 
in terms of required levels of education and skill in 
various occupations, industries, and geographical areas; 
with special attentions to in^lications of action pro- 
grammes in the fields of populiuion, education, man- 
power, and economic development 

2. Studies of the future supply of workers, in terms 
of their educational levels andf skills. 

3. Studies of interrelations of educational level, 
labour force pardc^tion, employment, and occupa- 
tional distribution of employed workeis, by sex. 

A 4. Imomof migmUon 
Purposo: 

To develop information on internal oiigration, 
effpfdally between rural and urban areas, fiictors affect- 
mg such migration^ and its effects on (a) the growth and 



distribution of population and labour force, (b) the 
dimensions and structure of ernplo) ment, (c) the econo- 
mic and social development of urban and rural sectors, 
regions, and the nation as a whole. Such infomution is 
an. essential basis for policies and action programmes 
relating to internal migration, and to other aspects of 
population, manpower, and economic and social dc\'cl- 
opment. 

Qyosihns for siudf: 

1. Factors in internal nugration: effects of grou th 
arid pressure of population on the land, of conditions 
of cmploymeot opportunity and earnings in areas of 
origin and destinauon, and of other factors upon the 
volume and directions of migration. 

2. Demographic and manpower characteristics ot 
migrants, and the role of migration in the growth and 
changing structure of population and manpower in 
urban and rural areas and regions. 

3. Effects of migration and of the growth and struc- 
tural changes of population and manpower in the area<i 
of origin and destination on conditions of employment, 
earnings, and other economic and social developments. 

Dm noothd: 

1 . Measufut of volume and rates of internal migra- 
tion, specially between rural and urban areas, and 
trends in such migration over time. 

2. Gassifications of migrants and non-migrants 
according to sex, age, oMfital status, labour force par- 
ticipation and employment, ocamation, industr>', status 
(as empb\-er, en^loyee, unpaid family worker, etc.) 
and educational levd. 

3. Reasons fi>r mtffathn as stated fy miffotits. 

In most countries of Asia, data on imemal migra- 
tion, particularly that of a seasonal oc temporary* charac- 
ter, is fiir less adequate than data on pcjpulation and 
labour force. Cakefol statistical prograimmng is needed 
to meet the principal reouiretnents. The bask source 
of data is the census, but the censuses of some countries 
in the region have fiuled to provide data on internal 
nugration, and those of sofne other countries have given 
sudi data in forms which have provided no measures 
of migratioa between rural and urban areas. Improve- 
ment of census data in this field is urgently neeoed. In 
addition, oirrent and supplenientarv dm may be obtain 
edhf adhoc and recurring sample survey's. 

A 5. tnSOfnothnot mignUon 
Pwpomm 

U To study the problem of "btain drain," i.e« the 
skills, educational attainments, and occupations of in- 
tetnational migtantt, in relation to the development of 
supply and demand for highly skilled tnd educi^ 
manpower. 

2. To examine the interrelation betweet^ population 
growth and Intesnatsonal migtatson. 
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D^u needed: 

L Data on economic characteristics ot international 
migrants^ including occupation, industry, educational 
levels and work experience. 

2. Other data on international migrants, for nation- 
als and aliens, as recommended by the United Nations 
and the ILO. 

3. Estimates of the stock and annual additions of 
highly skilled and educated manpower. 

Questions for study: 

1. Impact of migration of highly skilled and edu- 
cated manpower on development, particularly in coun- 
tries of origin. 

2. Factors affecting such migration in countries of 
origin and destination. 

3. Socio-economic characteristics of international 
migrants, examined in relation to (a) their demographic 
characteristics, and (b) their position relative to non- 
migrants. 

B. Popuiation and Manpower Problems in Relation 
to Economic and Social Development 

B h Agricultural change, employment and population 
Purposes: 

1. To assess the impact of technological change and 
other developments in agriculture on employment and 
income. 

2. To project the demand for special skills arising 
from ;he new agricultural technology. 

3. To analyse effects of changes in agriculture on 
the trends of fertility, migration and population growth. 

4. To examine effects of population growth on 
technological and other developments in agriculture. 

Questions for study: 

1. Effects of the new technology and other develop- 
ments in agriculture on employment and needs for 
special skills should be examined. A distinction should 
He made between effects on labour demand in terms of 
persons and effects in terms of man-hours. Effects on 
the seasonality of labour requirements should also be 
considered. Whether the relative nurket prices of labour 
and other factors of production encourage adoption of 
labour displacing technology is a question of special 
importance. 

2. Effects of the rise in productivity, resulting from 
the new technolog>% on the structure of employment 
in the rural sector should be examined. 

3. The influence of new technolog\' and other devel- 
opments in agriculture on the level and distribution of 
income in the agricultural sector should be investigated. 



4. Demographic effects of technological and other 
developments in agriculture should he studied, with 
special attention to effects on rural-urban migration and 
feniiity. 

5. Conversely, effects of demographic factors on 
technological changes, extension of areas of cultivated 
land, and other developments in agriculture should be 
examined. Among the demographic factors to be con- 
sidered are natural increase, migration, and growth of 
population in rural areas, and changes in size and com- 
position of families. 

Data needed: 

1. Acreage and yields of crops. 

2. Labour and other inputs in agriculture. 

3. Land tenure and socio-economic infrastruc- 
ture in rural communities. 

4. Prices of agricultural products and inputs. 

5. Fertility, mortality, migration, and population 
growth in rural areas. 

6. Size and composition of agricultural families. 

7. Labour force and dimensions of employment 
in rural areas. 



B 2. Industrialization and urbanization 
Purposes: 

\, To examine the interrelations between ur- 
banization and industrialization. 

2. To assess the impact of urbanization and in- 
dustrialization on population and manpower. 

3. To formulate policies and action programmes 
aimed at regulating ana improving the impact of indus- 
trialization on urbanization, and of industrialization and 
urbanization upon population and manpower. 

Data needed: 

L Measures of industrialization in terms of the 
structure of employment and/ or size and growth of 
industrial production. 

2. Measures of urbanization in terms of size and 
growth of urban population^ its distribution among 
size-classes of cities, and its proportion to total popula- 
tion. 

3. Data on dimensions and structure of employ- 
ment according to occupation, industry, and status in 
urban and rural areas and size<lasses of cities. 

4. Data on the demography of rural and urban 
communities, including fertility, mortality, migration^ 
population growth » and sex-age structure of popula- 
tions. 



Annex 111 - Dctaild Recommendations 
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Questions for study: 

1. Impact of urbanization and industrialization 
upon population dynamics. 

2. Impact of urbanization and industrialization 
upon dimensions and structure of employment. 

B 3, Choice of techno/ogy in the industriei sector 
Purpose: 

To provide a framework for a strategy of tech- 
noIoj»ical development in the industrial sector, designed 
to reconcile the objective of maximizing production 
and maximizing employment as well as possible, in 
view of the priorities attached to these objectives. 

Steps to be taken: 

1. To define concepts of labour-intensive, capital- 
intensive, and intermediate technology. 

2. To measure labour and capital intensity of 
industries, technologies and enterprises, and to study 
historical trends in these respects. 

3. To examine the relative efficiency of labour- 
intensive, capital-intensive and intermediate technolo- 
gies, with regard to costs per unit of output, productivi- 
ty per unit of labour and capital inputs, profitability and 
rate of return on capital, net value added, etc. 

4. To assess effects of choices between alternative 
technologies on dimensions and structure of employ- 
ment. 

5. To select economically viable strategics of 
technological development and industry composition 
of the industrial sector, as consistent as possible with 
both the employment and output objectives of devel- 
opment plans. 

6. To examine the role of small-scale, cottage, 
and handicraft industries, and rural industrial estates, 
in such strategies of technological development. 

B 4, income distribution 

Purpose: ^ 

To provide guidance for the formulation of poli- 
cies calculated to evolve equitable and acceptable 
income distribution among the population and its 
different groups and classes. 

Steps to be taken: 

1. To define concepts of family income, disposable 
income, levels of living and allied terms. 

2. To arrange for surveys of wages and earnings, 
consumer expenditure and levels of living. 

3. To arrange for tabulation and publication of 
data on taxes on incomes. 



4. To arrange for anaKsis ot data on real net 
income after taking into account consumption of social 
services and benefits. 

C. Popu/ation and Manpower Policy Consideration 
in Development Planning 

C 1. Probtems of consistency 

Purpose: 

Population and manpower policy objectives and 
actions taken to implement them may conflict with each 
other and with objectives and actions in other economic 
and social fields. It is important to recognize such con- 
flicts and resolve them as well as possible in the frame- 
work of an integrated development plan. Not only- the 
priorities attached to the different objectives, but also 
the importance of effects of conflicting actions in rela- 
tion to each objective, should be considered. 

Steps to be taken: 

/. Identification of principal points of conflict. 
Some examples of conflicts which may occur are: 

(a) Production-oriented strategies of investment 
and technological development mav conflict 
with employment-oriented strategies. 

(b) Both production-oriented and employment- 
oriented strategies may conflict with policy 
objectives as regards rural -urban migration 
and the decentralization of urban population 
growth. 

(c) Promotion of labour-intensive methods in 
agriculture and of rural cottage industries 
as measures of employment policy may con- 
flict with efforts to reduce fertility. 

(d) Increasing employment of women outside the 
home, especially in relatively well-paid jobs 
in modern" industries and occupations, as 
a means of reducing fertility as well as giving 
effect to the principle of equal opportunity 
for the two sexes, my conflict with objectives 
of employment security and adequate earn- 
ings for principal family breadwinners. 

(e) Planned provisions for development of the 
educational sy - tern nuy not be consistent with 
the requirements for manpower at various 
educational levels which are implicit in the 
employment targets of the plan. 

2. Assesment of effects of conflicting actions* 

The importance of effects of such conflicting 
actions in relation to policy objectives in each of the 
fields concerned should be assessed, if possible in terms 
of quantitative estimates, so as to provide a basis for a 
rational selection among alternative courses of action, 
in view of the pfioritics atuched to these objectives. 
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t'or example, as ati aid tu rcconcmation ot policy 
cihjeciivcs a*i regards urbanization and urban dccentra- 
li^'ation with other objectives of a national development 
pltUy it may be useful to introduce a classification of 
metropolitan certrcs, other urban areas, and rural areas 
i ito thr investment and employment targets of the 
]>lan as well as the population targets. 

Qut'stfona for research and data needs: 

Present knowledge of the interrelations of demo- 
>»r.iphic manpower and other economic and social var- 
iables is far to*) little, on the whole, to furnish a firm ba- 
sis for estimating effects of such confling actions. The 
researcfi qucstit^ns listed^ under other headings of 
thi^ oiuline, with the cctrrcsppn(£ng needs for data, 
are reltA ant here. r ^ 



C 2. Problems of 



wfuation 



Purpose : 



A development plan should Ik not only formula- 
led but also evaluated Ijrom the vipj^points of population 
and manpower policvjftbjectives, i^JScll as other major / 
objectives. Attention sfiould be paioroth to the adcqua-B^ 
cy of the plan targets and the sufficiency of plann^ 
actions for achieving these targets. 

Scefis to be taken: "1 

1. The population, manpower and employment 
targets stated or implied in the plan should be examined 
in the perspective of longer-range projections, in order 
to assure their consistency with, satisfactory short-and 
long-rangr' solutions of population, manpowet and 
employment problems. 

2. In particular^ the population and manpower 
iari4ets should be compared with the employment targets 



implied. in the plan in order to assure that, so far as 
possible, the conditions employment opportunity 
and the unemployment and underemployment rates in 
the labour«force as a whole; and in various segments, 
will represdit a satisfactory or at least tolerable state 
of artairs, 

3, l.ikcwise, the population and manpowet tar- 
gets should be compared with the targets stated nr 
implied in the plan for developments in otber liclds, 
such as consumption of food, housing, other social 
services and education, so as to assure that the planned 
developments will, so far as possible, satisf\ essential 
needs of the people. 

4. The planned programmes of action in, various 
spheres affecting fertility, mortality, migration, growth 
and redistribution of population, and si;;e and structure 

Jiif^mployment should be examined to verify that these 
actions are reasonably sufficient to achieve the popula- 
tion, manpower and employment targets. 

Research and data needs : 

1. Evaluation must be based on research into 
interrelations among demographic, manpower and c»ther 
economic and social variables, along the lines indicated 
above. 

2. Where a family planning programme is in- 
cluded in the plan of action, evaluation of its expected 
impact on population and manpower poses an impor- 
tant problem. 

3. Continuing research aad experimentation with 
methods for evaluating family planning programmes is 
an imporunt need, with provisions for international 
exchange of information on methods and results. 



ANNEX IV 

COUNTRIES IN THE ECAFE REGION, AS OF 1S70 
(•eeordlng to gMgraphlo claMlfleatlon ete«rvod by tha United Nationt Population Oivltlon) 



East Asia 

China, People's Republic of* 
China, (Taiwan) 
Hong Kong 

Japan ^ 
Korea, Democratic People's Republic of 
Korea, Republic of 
Mongolia 

Middle and South-Eaat Atia 

Afghanistan 

Brunei 

Burma 

C2eylon 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 



Khmer Republic 

Laos 

Malaysia 

Nepal 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Singapore 

Thailand 

Viet-Nam, Democratic Republic of 
Viet-Nam, Republic of 

Oceania 

Australia 
Fiji 

New Zealand 

Papua and New Guinea^ 

Western Samoa 



a In 1970, not an ECAFK momber, and data Ihim 
provided separately (excluding Taiwan) ; aJuo frequojktJy 
included in population totals. 

b Not a member of ECAFE, but frequently included 
in population totals. 
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PART II 

SELECTED PAPERS 



POPULATION AND MANPOWER POLICIES: DIMENSIONS AND APPROACHES* 



There are incrcMing diversities among Asian 
countries^ and the alternatives for futures are more 
complex than they once were. 

How, then, does one discuss population and 
manpower policies in a context that is constructive 
rather than simply conjectural? How does one formulate 
policies that can be integrated in development ittategiet 
of demographic and rt lated developments? Summary 
statemc: ts of present : interrelations and the dilemma of 
policy inncrent therein may be a useful starting point. 

(1) The population dynamics of the years from 
1970 to 2000 will be expressed in death rates 
moving downward in countries and among 
groups where they arc now high; economic 
and social forces and special programmes will 
contribute to declining fertility. Increases in 
rates of growth may occur in some areas, 
though declines arc likely to be more prev- 
alent. 

(2) The maintenance of the economic, health, and 
other developments that sustain declining 
mortality contribute to the deepening of the 
economic and social forces and the planned 
actions that unJerlic declining fertility. Given 
economic development and political stability, 
though, the critical questions concern the 
timing and the speed of the declines in fertility. 

(3) The presently available and the prospective 
future technologies to increase agricultural 
productivity can extend the period of time in 
which increasing populations can be susuined 
from limited lands. Increasing yields are 
;iriliioiis achievements. Insufficiencies renr\ain; 
laniines may still occur. Moreover, the possi- 
hilitiis tor increasing food production under 
I Ik iu w technological and managerial com- 
l>k-\i-s are not indefinitely expansible. 

(4) The tii w ttrhnological complexes introduce 
indiistriali/aiion into rural areas already 
( iKiraeteri/ed l>v massive underemploy- 
ment. The resoliiiion of the problems of 
food pr;Hliiction may intensity problems of 
employment, social stability, and political 
orcler in the rural areas aiuf in the cities to 
which the people migrate. 



* Tho document waH prt^parod fot* tlu^ Sciniiiar ut the 
recjiieiit of the ECAFE aocrotariat by Dr. l.li. Tiu^utN'r, 
Office of Population KeBoarch, Princf^ton UiiivorHity, 
United State of Ainorica. Tho viown oxprt^HMxl hid i\uuM^ 
of the author and not neoeMarily thoao of tho KCAKIO 
Becrotariat, of the United Nations or of Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Portions of this pi^r are bnsod on a report for the 
Second Regional Conference of the International Planned 
Parenthood Federation, Western Pacifio Hegion. "Popu* 
lation-->70. Family Planning and Social Change**, Tokyo, 
13*16 October 1070. That report was entitled. **Manpower 
resources of Asian countries in the 1970ii**. 
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(5) .In the absence of balanced strategies of de- 
velopment, further increases and even gains 
already achieved in longevity maybe at hazard. 

(6) The inclusion of the sphere of human repro- 
duction in plans, and programmes for the 
health and vitality of mothers and children is 
now occurring. This should contribute to 
family health and an oncoming labour force 
with increased vitality. It should also contri- 
bute tc lower rates of population growth. 
It is unlikely to yield sufficient declines to 
resolve the problems of population growth 
in much of Asia. 

(7) The advsnces of science and technology were 
essential to, but not sole determinants of, 
declines in mortality and increases in produc- 
tivity. It is probable that a similar condition 
will relate to human reproduction. 

(8) Rates of reproduction are related to levels of 
living, social factors and rising expectations. 
Advancing ages at marriage and the control 
of fertility within marriage are related aspects 
of the transition from traditionalism to* 
modernism. 

(9) Movements toward smaller families should 
be stimulated by programmes designed to 
make knowledge and means of family plan- 
ning available. Impacts should become greater 
as simpler, more acceptable, and more efficient 
means become available. 

(10) As economic growth is now proceeding, it is 
not a sufficient stimulant to fertility decline. 
It is likely that the circularity between the 
rapid population growth that slows economic 
growth and the slow economic growth that 
leaves the mores of high fertility largely 
untouched can be breeched most efficiently 
through related processes of change. 

(11) lulucation is essential to economic and 
social development. It leads to participation 
beyond the personal contacts of kin ana com- 
munity, lulucational fidlities at elemenury 
levels for all children, girls as well as boys, 
alon^ with increasingly advanced education 
tor technical, managerial, and professional 
IH-rsonncl are requisite. The advanced educa- 
tion of women and their participation in the 
labour force outside agriculture or domestic 
service are associated with later ages at mar- 
riage and smaller families. But the extension 
of education is difficult as long as population 
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growth continues without the brakes Intro* 
auced by later zgcs at marriage and smaller 
families among the married. The high fertilit)' 
that is associated with educatiotuil retardation 
is also associated with sparsities of jobs for 
men. 

(12) Since economic development, education and 
levels of reproduction art interrelated so 
closely, prior modernization in one field can- 
not be assumed as determinant of changes in 
other fields. If economic devdopment is not 
a sufficient cause for declining population 
growth, the converse argument is also true, 
l^edining population growth is not sufficient 
stimulant for economic development, 

(13) Thus there is a fundannental dilemma. The 
slow interrelated transformations we call 
demographic transitions were feasible in 
countries now mouernized. Economic de- 
velopment came early, with space and resour- 
ces available within or outside the countries. 
Death rates declined slowly; birth rates did 
not approach the levels now prevalent in the 
less developed countries. Rates of population 
growth never reached the levels now prevalent, 
and they declined slowly. In Asia, massive 
populations existed prior to the intensive 
drives for economic development. Birth rates 
were \cry high, while death rates declined 
early and sharply. Rates of growth seldom 
matched in earlier periods or other regions are 
common today. Land is occupied denscK. 
Migrant outlets are limited. Economic de- 
velopment lags. Past pattern^ of change would 
be insufficient even if they occurred, and they 
are unlikely to occur in many areas. 

(14) The slow interrelated transformations called 
demographic transitions were feasible in 
countries now modernized without explicit 
policies or programmes of governments. 
Today, reliance on science, technology, 
rationality and public action in health, nutri- 
tion and all that saves life, but leaving the 
production of life to so-called natural forces 
yields rates of population growth seldom 
approached in countries now modernized. 

(15) The preceding arguments are incomplete, 
for Asia is not a region without demographic 
transition. Japan is a developed country, with 
an advanced economy, high le\'els of living, 
low mortalit)*, low fertility, and a rate of 
natural increase insufficient for replacement in 
the long run. Birth rates are declining in the 
countries on China's perimeter, possibly also 
in China itself. There are areas and groups 
with lowered or now declining fertility else- 
where. Modernization has occurred and is 
now occurring in parts of Asia. 

If there were analyses of population and man- 
power and their associations in stability and in change^ 



questions of policy could be approached incisively and 
realisdcally. But participants in this Seminar meet as 
precursors rather than architects of comprehensive and 
integrated polic}'. Their deliberation may give an im- 
petus to the preparatory work that lead to the incisive 
policies that precede and sustain more effective acrion. 

There are occasional periods in history when past 
and future cannot be ordered persistences, when deep 
change is essential to basic continuities. We live in such 
a period. An intense interaction among forces of change 
once quiescent, a continuadon of trends once disparate 
on incompatible if not collision courses, an intenftfica- 
tion of the manifold human and resources imbalances 
that are so ancient and so omnipresent as to secmnatural, 
an acceleration in the new technological complexes 
that generate new problems while solving old ones— 
these are co-existent forces in contemporary Asia. 
Simple projections of components from past to future 
cannot yield a model of the future. Basic changes are 
inherent in the future. In fact, they are now in process. 

Perhaps the greatest hazard to Asian populations 
and the future of Asian societies today lies in the pro- 
pensity to see and struggle with immediate crises rather 
than to alter the ongoing processes that underlie the 
crises. Nouhere is this more true than in population. 
At a given time, the numbers in the population are facts, 
alterable only slowly as the newly bom move in varying 
proportions through childhood, youth, maturity and 
old age. Distribution is also fact; movements that yield 
swift urban growth alter nrussive rural populations only 
slowly and over substantial periods of time. In a deep 
sense, each generation inherits its own population pro- 
blems while it creates or resolves those of following 
generations. Thus searches for enduring solutions to 
population problems are postponed as eriForts are con- 
centrated on current maladjustments. 

If contemporary difficulties are largely products of 
the failures of the past generation to solve the problems 
of the numbers and the opportunities of its oncoming 
youth, the difficulties in the year 2000 will reflect the 
successes or failures of the generations now maturing 
in resolving the manifold problems of population and 
manpower in the 1970s, the 1980s and the 1990s. If 
this is so, the present generations of adults have the 
dual tasks of resolving those problems bequeathed to 
them by the failures of the past and minimizing those 
problems bequeathed by them to the future. 



Growth: 1970 to 1M5 

Thf population of the earth was estimated as 3,600 
million in 1970.^ If death rates continue their down- 



/ United Xationa, Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs, Population Division, Tai<d popukuion 
estitnates for world, regions and countries, each year^ 1950- 
1985 (ESA/P/WP.34), 16 October 1970, p. 24. 

Population estimates for People^s Republic of China, 
Democratic People's Republic of Korea and Democratic 
Republic of Viet-Xam are included in referenc*^ to the 
Asian ECAFE region. For composition of region, see 
Annex IV. 
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ward movements and fertility declines according to the 
medium projections of the United Nations, earth's 
population will be 4,900 million in 1985. 

The population of the Asian part of the ECAFE 
region was estimated at 1,975 million in 1970, It is pro- 
jected as 2,772 million in 1985. The increase of the 
fifteen years is 797 million. The Asian ECAFE region 
is the central place for earth's people. In 1970, exclud- 
ing Japan, it iuciuded almost three-fourths of the less 
developed population of the earth. Asia is diverse today ; 
there are many indications that diversities are increasing. 
Major regions are ethnic and cultural rather than simply 
geographic. 

In 1970, the estimates of the United Nations 
indicate a }>opulation of less than 1,000 million for east 
Asia, and 1,100 million for south Asia in the ECAFE 
region. In 1985, east Asia's population is estimated as 
1,200 million, while south Asia's is estimated as 1,600 
million. In the years from 1970 to 1985, east Asia's 
increase is 251 million, south Asia's 522 million. 
Increase is 27.1 per cent for cast Asia, 49.8 per cent for 
south Asia. Thus meaningful explorations of population 
and manpower dynamics in Asia rec^uire separate sur- 
veys of east and south Asia, with final assessments of the 
factors in location, culture, history and development 
that are yielding divergences and convergences in 
present and future changes. 

The total populations and the numbers of youth 
and adults in the productive ages are presented in table 
1-Afor east Asia and its major subregions. ' The numbers 
below age 15 in 1985 will be determined by births and 
survival proportions between 1970 and 1985. All those 
who will be aged 15 and over in 1985 are now born. No 
future trends in fertility can influence their numbers. 
Death alone, could diminish the actual numbers in the 
future substantially below the projected numbers. An 
increase of a cjuarter of a billion in a decade and a half 
cannot be altered appreciably by migration outside the 
region. 

The People's Republic of China is Asia's major 
demographic enigma. Japan is a symbol of the Asian 
potential, perhaps an omen of the Asian future, now 
earth's third industrial power. The natural transition 
to a low fertility appropriate to a low mortality occurred 
with industrialization and urbanization^ as it had earlier 
among European peoples. An increasingly educated, 
affluent, and urbanized population faces major problems 
of manpower deficiencies and an aging population 
structure. Proportions of the population in the produc- 
tive ages are now high; ratios of the young and Ae aged 
to those in the productive ages are low. Numbers of 
women in the reproductive ages will be fewer in 1985 



2 United Naiions, Poptdalion Division^ World Population 
Prospects, 1965-298$, as Assessed in 1968 (PopoJatiorL 
Division Working Paper No. 30, December 1969), tabl^ 
2, "Population by sex and broad age groups, by regions, 
O 19651985, medium variant." 
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than in 1970. The questions of population policy are 
pro-natalist; they concern the stimulation of growth 
through raising fertility. 

Economic growth, rising incomes, educational 
advances, changing roles of women, social mobilities, 
and vaulting aspirations characterize the Koreans, the 
Taiwanese and the Chinese of the city states of Hong Kong 
and Singapore. The manpower increases of the years 
from 1970 to 1985 will be ma;or but they are heritages 
of the past. Natural transitions to lower fertility are 
being stimulated by governmental or quasi-governmen- 
tal programmes to reduce rarf*> of population growth 
through making knowledge and means of birth control 
available to the people. Fertility is declining, growth is 
slowing. Questions concern sprcd and terminus. 

The countries of east .\sia in population and man- 
power transitions are in or on ihe periphery of the 
northern Pacific developments. All countries have been 
involved in major wars; all have altered social structures, 
modernizing distribution patterns, and deep concerns 
if not present difficulties with disadvantaged minorities 
of colour, subculture, religion, or class. The moorings 
of ancient orders and the acceptances of traditional ways 
have been shaken if not broken in internal or interna- 
tional struggles. 

For China mainland, the projections of the United 
Nations assume a decline in fertility beginning in 1955 
and continuing until transition is completed. If this has 
been the course of change, birth cohorts whose survi- 
vors enter the productive ages in the years from 1970 
to 1 985 were influenced by the many social and econo- 
mic factors that determined age at marriage and altered 
the separations of the 3exes as well as the birth control 
programmes of the Government and the widening 
accessibility of increasingly efiective birth control 
practices. China's problems of increasing manpower 
in the productive ages remain major. In the medium 
projection of the United Nations, numbers of men 
aged 15 to 64 increase more than one-third between 
1970 and 1985. However, the dependency ratio declines 
almost 15 per cent over the period, the ratio of children 
to women almost 20 per cent. 

South Asia 

The population of south Asia was estimated at 
slightly over 1,100 million in 1970. It is projected as 
1,600 million in 1985 (table 1-B). People in the produc- 
tive ages numbered 563 million in 1970; thev will num- 
ber 858 million in 1985, The figure of 295 million as the 
manpower increase between 1970 and 1985 is not 
debatable as an order of magnitude. Increasing death 
rates associated with lethargic development, cataclysms 
of war, pandemic, famine, or ecological disaster could 
reduce the growth substantially. No future declines in 
fertility can influence it. 

The manpower of south Asia is projected to 
increase more than 50 per cent between 1970 and 1985. 
Age structures remain heavily weighted with youth. 
Dependency ratios that were above 80 in each subregion 
in 1970 remain above 80 in 1985. 



Table 1. 

PopulaticT of the Asian ECAFE region by subregions, age structure and increase: 1970-1985 
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1,179,977 


100.0 


121,346 


100.0 


972,570 


100.0 


86,061 


100.0 


044 


373,515 


31.7 






312,697 


32.2 


31,731 


Jo.v 


15-64 


744,130 


63.1 


81,076 


66.8 


612,299 


63.0 


50,755 


59.0 


Increase, 1970-1985 total 


251,372 


27.1 


17,847 


17.2 


207,498 


27.2 


26,027 


43.1 


044 


42,398 


12.8 




1 7 'I 
1 /.J 


32,002 


11.4 


6,108 




15-64 


186,344 


33.4 




13.4 


158,393 


34.9 


18,378 


C/C Q 
JO.O 


B. Southeast and 


Southeast 


and 














Middle South Asia 


Middle South i\sia 


Southeast 


Asia 


Middle South Asia 




1970, total 


1,045,978 


100.0 


285,306 


100.0 


760,672 


100.0 






0-14 


452,211 


^3.2 


125,555 


44.0 


326,656 


42.9 






15-64 


562,521 


53.8 


151,607 


53.1 


410,914 


54.0 






1985, total 


1,567,375 


100.0 


432,078 


100.0 


1,135,297 


100.0 






044 


656,600 


41.9 


181,916 


42.1 


474,684 


41.8 






15-64 


857,722 


54.7 


236,041 


54.6 


621,681 


54.8 






Increase, 19704985 total 


521,397 


49.8 


146,772 


51.4 


374,625 


49.2 






044 


204,389 


45.2 


56,361 


44.9 


148,028 


45.3 






15-64 


295,201 


52.5 


84,434 


55.7 


210,767 


51.3 







Source : W orld Population Prospects . . . , table 2. 

Note: For composition of subregions, please refer to annex IV. 
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Statements of the projected growth separately for 
men and for women may relate more directly to the 
economic, social and political future. The numbers of 
men in the Working ages from 15 to 64 increase 
than 50 per cent between 1970 and 1985. The nuii^bers 
of women in the reproductive ages from 15^ to '44 also 
increase more than 50 per cent in this period. Thus in 
south Asia there are serious questions of the congruity 
between advancing levels of living, realized aspirations 
for better live:^, and the increasing manpower that now 
seems likely to add to the proportions of the marginal 
in rural areas and in cities. 

Urbanization 

Urbanization and industrialization were associated 
processes in the economic development and the demo- 
graphic transitions in countries now modernized. The 
key human process was the transfer of increasing por- 
tions of rural population growth to urban areas. This 
was a transfer from agricultural to non-agricultural 
occupations. The essential carrier of transition was 
education. The essential social changes were altered 
roles for men and women, opportunities for children 
and widening horizons. There were increasing mobili- 
ties within cities and urbanizing regions that were 
increasingly economic and social as well as geographic. 
Ages at marriage advanced; the fertility of the married 
declined. Transitions to smidl families and low fertility 
seemed to be natural correlates of urbanization and 
industrialization, the changing roles of the sexes and the 
generations and awakened aspirations. 

Replication of the historic urbanization is difficult 
in the demographic setting of contemporary Asia. Many 
of the links between urbanization and industrialization 
are frayed. The social chanees of the urban milieu seem 
to be aspects of economic developments in urban areas 
rather than simply residence in larger agglomerations. 
There are increasing evidence of the persistence of rural 
reproductive levels in cities. 

The United Nations has traced the past and pro- 
jected the future paths of growth for places of 20,000 or 
more population and for areas outsioe such agglomera- 
tions.* For simplicity, the agglomerated populations 
will be referred to as urban, the lesser towns, the villages 
and the dispersed settlements as rural. 

According to these estimates, some 82 per cent 
of the population of the Asian ECAFE region was 
rural in 1970; the projected trends suggest that 79 per 
cent will be rural in 1980. Even this relatively small 
change implies tnajor migrations and rapid urban 
growth. In the decade 197(^1980, population increases 
are projected by about 22 per cent for the total and 42 
per cent for the urban. But most of the population and 
most of the absolute increase are rural. While lural 
population will increase by about 20 per cent, this 
represents more than half of the total projected popula- 
tion increase. 



3 United Nations, Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs, Orowth of the World*s Urban and Rural 
Populaiions, 1920-2000 (Population Studies No. 44. New 
York, 1969). (SOA/Ser. A/44). 



Urbanization is more advanced in east than in 
south Asia today and the differences arc projected as 
widening in the 1970s. Japan and the smaller coun- 
tries in transition are mainly urban. In Japan, there is 
J ru rf d ep opulation ; in the developing countries, four- 
^ fifths of the decade increase occurs in urban areas. The 
"population of China mainland has been estimated as 
5 17 per ceh^ urban in 1970, projected as 20 per cent urban 
in 1980r- Two-fifths of the increase of the 1970s is 
^ allocated to urban areas, three-fifths to rural. 

The critical problems in urbanization, as in man- 
po^l^r in^ease, are those in south Asia. Today, south 
Asia's 1.1 billion people include 176 million who are 
urban and 900 million who are rural. An increase of 
m»re than half in the urban population in the 1970s 
would raise the percentage urban from 16 to 19. Almost 
thfte-fourths of the total increase would be absorbed 
' in rural areas. 

Summary statement may be brief. Continuation 
of treddl implies swift increases in the urban populations 
of the less^ developed Asian countries— but two-thirds 
^ of the increase of the 1970s will be rural. The pcr- 
i cenuge reaches 71 per cent in southeast Asia, 73 per 
- cent in middle south Asia. If this occurs, the economic 
^ -^^oq>ti6n of the increasing manpower will be mainly 
rural and a^grkultural. 

Tha iabou^^rca 

The present levels and types of labour force par- 
ticipation ^n Asia extend from the advanced modem 
patterns ot Japan to the largely traditional patterns 
that pS^ist in most of south Asia outside the great 
cities. T^problems of increase and absorption in Japan 
i^t^^he^odemizing countries on the China perimeter 
^ Vre those of skills, adapubilitics, training, and re-tooling 
(tabic 2). Women are moving into employment in 
modem sectors. Family institutions, the roles of women, 
and the retxtjons of the generations are changing. Child- 
ren arcrattending school to higher levels. In China nudn- 
land, ifransformations in social structures, education, 
and alfbcation practices bring increasing proportions 
of women into ike labour force. But for China, mainland 
as for the other countries, the major questions of the 
present ZQ^jhc near future concem employment for the 
increasing numbers in the productive ages. 

Today in most of the agricultural regions maj<ft 
proportions of th^men reported as gainfully occupied 
or itQ!he labour force are underemployed. The studies 
of the possiUe^yfi|mics of the labour force in rural 
and iicpan tfo;; j^upng the next decade suggest severe 

4 Yp«flantiir<JJ!l^World and regional estimatefl and 
projectiofia of JBraM^;£)^**. In Secioral A^peeUot Proitc- 
iiont far the WmBUtftmilky, pp. 36-76. First Intemgional 
Seminar on Ktfjg^tgM liconomic Projections, Elsinore, 
Denmark, U«2TAugUBti066, vol. Ill, Discussion Papers. 
United NaCioi^ JM8^ ST/TAO/Ser. C/I05, (Vol. UI). 
The population tase^fio^ the labour force projections is 
the medium ^itimate ifr the series as of 1963. For a more 
detailed deacriptUii dCkhe method of labour force pro- 
jection: Op. eit. ''CBjaotion of manpower supply'*, 
BuUsHn 0} H^^ldUsriiUanal StaiisUeal InsHiuU, Pro- 
oeedings of tht-^7<H^^!MoQ, 1969 (London), vol. 43, 
book 7 . pp. 32T^4)." ^ 



Tabic 2. 

Labour force and occupational ■tructure, caat Aaia: 1970-1980 



Vadablc and Ana 


Year 


Totil 
Lftbour 

Pocce 




Selected Occupations 




Economic Sectors 


Pro- 
fessional 




Blue 
Cellar 


FamK;rs 


Tradi- 
tional 




Nunbcr (MllUoiM) 


















Eaat Asia: 


1970 


435.9 


9.6 


14.0 


74.0 


281.3 


326.0 


109.9 




1980 


508.4 


16.6 


5-2 7 




292.9 




1^7 0 


Japan 


1970 


51.8 


3.0 


o.o 


17 It 


12.0 


20 7 


'^1 1 


1980 


55.5 


3.6 


8.0 


20.1 


9.8 


19.2 


36.3 


China Mainland 


1970 


363.9 


6.0 


6.4 


52,7 


257.4 


290.8 


73.1 




1980 


425.6 


12.0 


1*% ^ 


77 ^ 


268.1 






Odier 


1970 


20.2 


0.6 


u.o 


^ 7 


11.9 


14 S 


S 7 




1900 


27.3 


1.0 


1.2 


5.6 


15.0 


18.5 


8.8 


Chance (MilUocM) 


















Ea«t Asia: 




72.5 


7.0 


8.7 


29.0 


11.6 


^A C 

24.5 


AO A 

48.0 


Japan 




3.7 


0.6 


1.2 


2.5 


-2.2 


-1.5 


5.2 


China Mainland 




61.7 


6.0 


7 1 




10.7 




"iQ 7 


Other 




7.1 


0.4 


0.4 


1.9 


3.1 


A i\ 

4.0 


3.1 


Cbatige (Pcfocntagc) 


















East Asia: 




10.6 


72.9 


Ii9 1 




4.1 


7 S 


A\ 7 


Japan 




7.1 


20.0 


17.6 


14.2 


81.7 


-7.2 


16.7 


China Mainland 




17.0 


100.0 


110.9 


46.7 


4.2 


7.6 


54.3 


Other 




35.1 


66.7 


50.0 


51.4 


26.0 


27.6 


54.4 




















East Asia: 


1970 


100.0 


2.2 


3.2 


17.0 


64.5 


74.8 


25.2 




1980 


100.0 


3.3 


4.5 


20.2 


57.6 


68.9 


31.0 


J«PM«. 


1970 


100.0 


5.8 


13.1 


34.0 


23.2 


40.0 


60.0 


1980 


100.0 


6.5 


14.4 


36.2 


17.6 


34.6 


65.4 


China Mainland 


1970 


100.0 


1.6 


1.8 


14.5 


70.7 


79.9 


20.1 






inn A 


Z.O 


3.0 


18.2 




73.5 


26.5 


Other 


1970 


100.0 


3.0 


4.0 


18.3 


58.9 


7.8 


28.2 




1980 


100.0 


3.7 


4.4 


20.5 


54.9 


67.8 


32.2 


fMcenlagcof Chufe 


















East Asia: 




100.0 


9.6 


12.0 


40.0 


16.0 


33.8 


66.2 


Japan 




100.0 


16.2 


32.4 


67.6 


-59.5 


40.5 


140.5 


China Mainland 




100.0 


15.7 


11.5 


39.9 


17.3 


35.6 


64.3 


<>hec 




100.0 


5.6 


5.6 


26.8 


43.6 


56.3 


43.7 



SMmtBooTille, Jamn O.. "The oooupntioiua ainioiiire of employnMtii, 1960-lMO". la United Katkxwt Fint 
IntarvMioiiAl SemiiMr oo LoM-tenii Eoonomie Projeoikxis Skinoro, Denmwkt 14-S7 AugiMt 1966. S^okfrnl A9p9aU 
of P ^ f $o ^ 0 m for Wmli E tomom y . rtA. m. Dteunioii P^pan (Vl-Xni) (New Yoric, ITnitad Natioiw. 1969, 
8T/rAO/B«/C/106) table pp. 96*96. The modem saetor oooupetiooe afe the profeiiMiiua, meoegerielt etorioel« end 
bhie ooUer. 8te Booville, Jenet G., •dtn*, pp. 106-106, for daOnit&n end dbouMoD. 
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dtfiiculties in the absorption of the increasing manpower 
in agricultural employment in rural areas or in non- 
agricultural employment in urban areas. Some suggested 
resolutions involve major labour-intensive programmes 
in areas interstitial between the villages and the great 
dries. 

The estimates of the International Labour Office 
'^ggcst growth of 17 per cent in the labour force of 
east Asia in the 1970s, with increases extending 
from the 7 per cent of Japan to the 35 per cent of the 
developing countries of the continental perimeter. 
Almost half of the projected increases consist of women. 

The labour force of southeast and middle Asia 
is estimated as 393 million in 1970, 485 million in 1980 
(table 3). The absolute increase is 92 million, the relative 
increase almost one-fourth. Projected percenuge 
increases are 28 in southeast Asia, 22 in middle south 
Asia. In each region, about three-fourths of the increase 
consists of men. 

In the Asian countries apart from Japan and the 
modernizing countries of the China perimeter, most of 
the labour force is agricultural ^ The percenuge is 71 
in mainland east Asia and 69 in middle south Asia, It is 
64.5 for all east Asia and 66.8 for all southeast and 
middle Asia. The ILO projections for the 1970s 
in^>ly major migrations of maturing youth from agricul- 
tonl to other occupations. Agriculture absorbs less 
than one-fifth of the projected increase in the labour 
force of China mainland^ two-fifths in that of south 
Asia. The dominance of agriculture is reduced some- 
what during the 19708 but the base populations in 
agriculture arc so great that erosion proceeds slowly. 
In 1980^ the pen^ti^e ofthe labour force agricultural 
ia^projected as 63 in Oiina, 58 in southeast Asia, and 63 
in south Asia. The Nummary statement seems paradoxi- 
cal. If the projections for the 1970s are consistent 
with the events of the decade, the less developed popu- 
lations of Asia will remain mainly rural and agricultural 
but tnotet han half of the it)creases in the labour force 
will have been absorbed outside agriculture. 

In the developing economy, professional, admi- 
oiftrative^ cleiiGal, trans|>ortation and communication 
and blue collar occupations may be defined as the 
modem sector.* Farmers, sales people and serrice 
workers are in traditional occupations. In this allocation, 
tome tvo-diitds of die increase in the labour foroe of 



S BooviUe, Jamea G, 'The oooupfttional atructure 

of aa^IoynMat*'. In United Nationa, S^otoralAipeoU, 

77-lM. The baaic tacfanique waa ragreaaion anklyaia for 
each of the major oocupefaonel groupa. 

$ Food and Agriculture Qrgaaisation of the United 
Nationa, Frovmcmal IndioaUve World Plan for Agrieui- 
•mnd Dovtiopmmi (Rome, 1070), vol. 1, pp. l>327;vol. 
2, pp. S31-672. vol. S, Summary and Main Oondtmons. 
Bee alao: A Btraitgy for PUniyi Ths IndicaHve World 
PUm for AgrieuUural DovdopmmU (Worid Food 
Frobtoma Ko. II, Rome, 1070), end The SkUe of Food 
and AgriotiUmt9, lO60(R<mie. 1069). 



east Asia in the 1970s/ occurs in the modern sector. 
The proportion for south Asia is almost half. Again 
the concentrations of manpower and the predominance 
of the traditional in 1970 preclude other than slow 
changes in the base populations, whatever the rates of 
change in the increments. In 1980, only 31 per cent of 
the labour force of east Asia, only 28 per cent that of 
south Asia, is projected as in modern occupations. Some 
seven in each ten workers remain in traditional occupa- 
tions. 

Rural Areea end AtfHculturel Populetiona 

The focus in the assessment of the population and 
the manpower future of the less developed Asian coun- 
tries is rural and agricultural. Rates of population 
increase are high; time is sparse. This could have been 
said in 1960. In 1970, there is a new factor that alters 
demographic, economic and social outlooks in ways 
not yet predictable. There are scientific and technical 
advances in food production and developing industri- 
alization in Asian agriculture. Displacements of labourers, 
tenants and small owners are in process along with 
consolidations of holdings and more efficient operations. 
So also are increasing incomes in agriculture and widen- 
ing differentials in the incomes of social-economic 
groups and regional populations. 

The industrialization of agriculture, the integra- 
tion of major sectors of the rural people into the mone- 
tary economy, and the correlated changes in social 
structure occur in the years from 1970 to 1985 when 
nunpower increases more than a third in China and 
more than half in South Asia. 

If the agricultural transformations proceed 
through expansions of holdings and the mechanization 
of productive and distributive processes, the resolution 
of the problems of food may generate severe problems 
of employment in rural areas and in cities. 

Speedier reductions in birth rates and swifter 
urbanization are suggested as essential to changes in the 
social structure of the rural population and continuing 
technical progress in agricultural production. 

Problema: Typea. Intenaitlee end Stretegiee 

Statement of a problem of population and man- 
power in Asia and suggestions for a policy to resolve 
the problem would be at such a level of generality as 
to be irrelevant to operational planning and action. 
Asian diversities preclude the simplicity of unitary 
statements and resolutions. 

In Japan, the population problems of the present 
and the coming decades are those of a pervasive family 
size insufficient for the maintenance ot numbers in the 
long run, combined with an urbanization ti&at threatens 
the quality of human living and the preservation of the 
environment. Higher education^ science and technology 
are advancing, with widening generation gaps and d^p 
searchings for new meanings among the youth maturing 



Table 3. 

Labour force and occupational structure, toutheaat and middle eouth Asia: 197O-19t0 



Selected Occupatiofia Economic Sedora 

Total 

Variable and Area Year Labour 

Fofce Blue 

fessional Qerictl Collar Farmers Traditional Modem 



Number (MiUiont) 



Southeast and middle south Asia 


1970 


393.2 


7.9 


9.0 


61.7 


262.7 


305.1 


88.1 




1980 


485.3 


14.0 


15.7 


88.5 


300.1 


354.6 


130.7 


Southeast 


1970 


110.1 


3.2 


3.6 


20.1 


66.7 


79.9 


30.2 




1980 


141.0 


4.8 


5.3 


27.6 


81.6 


98.8 


42.2 


Middle south 


1970 


283.1 


4.7 


5.4 


41.6 


1%.0 


225.2 


57.9 




1980 


344.3 


9.2 


10.4 


60.9 


218.5 


255.8 


88.5 


Chtage (Mllllona) 


















Southeast and middle south Asia 




92,1 


6.1 


6.7 


26.& 


37.4 


49.5 


42.6 


Southeast 




30.9 


t.6 


1.7 


7.5 


14.9 


18.9 


12.0 


Middle south 




61.2 


4.5 


5,0 


19.3 


22.5 


30.6 


30.6 


Change (Percentage) 


















Southeast and middle south Asia 




23.4 


77.2 


74.4 


43.4 


14.2 


16.2 


48.4 


Southeast 




28.1 


50.0 


47.2 


37.3 


22.3 


23.6 


39.7 


KfirUIr &oiith 




21.6 


95 7 


92.6 


46 4 


11 4 


13.6 


52.8 


Percentage Structure 


















Southeast and middle south Asia 


1970 


100.0 


2.2 


2.3 


15.7 


66.8 


77.6 


22.4 




1980 


100.0 


2.9 


3.2 


18.2 


61.8 


73.1 


26.9 


Southeast 


1970 


100.0 


2.9 


3.3 


18.2 


60.6 


72.6 


27.4 




1980 


100.0 


3.4 


3.8 


19.6 


57.9 


70.1 


29.9 


Middle south 


1970 


100.0 


1.7 


1.9 


14.7 


69.2 


79.5 


20.4 




1980 


100.0 


2.7 


3.0 


17.7 


63.4 


74.3 


25.7 


Percentage of Clumge 


















Southeast and middle south Asia 




100.0 


6.6 


7.3 


29.1 


40.6 


53.7 


46.3 


Southeast 




100.0 


5.2 


5.5 


24.3 


48.2 


61.2 


38.8 


Middle south 




100.0 


7.3 


8.2 


31.5 


36.7 


50.0 


50.0 



Sovmt: Seovtlle, op. e»(. 
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in the affluent society. The problems of the rural areas 
are those of high physical productivity and human 
depopulation. The problems of the urban areas are 
those of manpower scarcity. 

The countries with high and sustained rates of 
ecoAopuc growth, advjincing education, swift urbaniza- 
tion, increasingly delayed marriages and declining 
marital fertility are moving toward the resolution of the 
problems of underdevelopment and the achievement 
of those of advanced OKxlemization. In Japan, the 
economic transformation occurred without a colonial 
interlude, the demographic transformation without 
government anti-natalist policies. Change and transition 
were natural in the same sense that earlier European 
transitions were natural. Taiwan, Korea, Hong Kong 
and Singapore had periods of colonial rule, and there 
are programmes to speed the decline in fertility 
and so shorten the period of rapid growth. These 
areas are few in numbers and their populations are small 
in Asian contexts. Each has a distinctive history and a 
non-repcatable complex of factors stimulating the mo- 
dern developments. 

A auestion of major relevance in worldwide 
demographic focus, is whether compcehensive transition 
to lower ferrility is or is not in process in the People's 
Republic of China. There are goals, administrative 
organizations and programmes to extend health services- 
and those services include contraception, induced 
abortion and sterilization as health and welfare mea- 
sures and as essential to the development and the con- 
tributions of individuals to society and to the state. The 
reorientation of the family, the altered roles of women, 
the emphasis on delayed marriage, the increasing partici* 
pation outside the family group— these are among the 
forces of the new order that are conducive to maximum 
change in the institutions, the historic sanctions, the 
aspirations and the motivations that once sustained the 
relations of the generations, the roles of women, and 
the reproductive mores of the traditiotul culture. 
Health, ideological, social and political policies com* 
bined with an ethic and a practice in the education, tiie 
labour force participation and the occupational place- 
ment of women may be almost a prototype for com- 
prehensive populaticu and manpower policy. This is 
speculative interpretation of a transition whose extent 
and speed ate not known. If fertility is not declining in 
China, though, the reproductive nK>res are highly resis- 
tant to economic, political and social change. 

The population and manpower problems of 
south Asia are also diverse, though most are classic in 
the coincidence of low productivity, low incomes, edu- 
cational retardation, localism and traditionalism in the 
rural society, reduced mortality, ancient and now archaic 
reproductive levels, and high rates of population 
growth. Family planning programmes have been slew 
in difiusion and URut^ in impacts, though the possibi- 
lities of breakthroughs in the 1970s cannot be dis- 
missed lightly. There is widespread imemployment and 
even wider underemployment. If there is continuity in 



declining mortality along with persistence in levels of 
fertility, the outlook for the years from 1983 to 2000 
will be a repetition of 1970-1985. Men in the productive 
*ges and women in the reproductive ages will again 
increase by more than half in the fifteen years from 1985 
to 2000. If this is not to be so, declines in fertility in the 
1970s and the early 1980s must be far more rapid 
than those now occurring, projected, or viewed as 
feasible in most of the countries. Tae documentation 
for this statement is summarized in table 1. The youth 
aged 0 to 14 in 1970 are the entrants to the productive 
ages in the years from 1970 to 1985. The youth aged 
0 to 14 in 1985 are the entrants to the productive 
ages in the years from 1985 to 2000. The ratios of num- 
bers in 1985 to those in 1970 are rough indicators of 
the increases in manpower ir the years from 1985 to 
2000. 

If the declining fertility and the declining mortali- 
ty assumed in the projections of the United Nations are 
true assessments of the next decade and a half, problems 
of increasing manpower will be approaching a terminus 
in the last years of the twentieth century in China and 
in the Chinese and related areas on the perimeter. They 
will be continuing, even intensified, in south Asia. 
Here, in the region as a whole and in each of its sub- 
regions, the entrants to the productive ages between 
1985 and 2000 will be almost half again as numerous 
as those in the years from 1970 to 1985. 

The neglect of the problems of reducing the 
population inflows while concentrating on the problems 
of those now alive is perhaps the greatest of the demo* 
graphic hazards of the 1970s. It is possible, even 
probable, that the problems of the increasing cohorts 
of births, the increasing manpower, the insufficiencies of 
migrant outlets in cities, and the awesome pressures in 
rural areas are an inseparable complex. Educational 
opportunities that are equal for boys and girls, altered 
roles for women, employment structures for men that 
permit :he fornuition of families with hopes for the 
future, social structures that equalize opportunities and 
case mobilities, rising levels of living and aspirations 
for still further rises— these are the aspects of economic 
and social development. Miey are also conducive to the 
maximum acceptance of smalt family ideals, the streng- 
thening of motivations to practice limitation effectively, 
and hence the speedy reduction of fertility and the rate 
of population growth. Population policies must be 
formulated in terms of the aspirations and ideals of the 
people. Planned parenthood becomes a natural com- 
ponent in, and an essential aspect of, the achievement 
of a nKxlemizing and advancing life for families, com- 
munities, and peoples. Population itself becomes the 
focus of development efforts. No lesser goal is sufficient 
for the 1970s and die remaining decades of the 
century. 

Tentative formulations of integrated population 
and manpower policies and recommendations as to 
development, adicption, and implementation are the 
task and the responsibility of this Seminar. 



INFLUENCE OF CHANGES IN FERTILITY, MORTALITY AND MIGRATION 
ON AGE COMPOSmON AND MANPOWER* 



Increasingly manpower is being recognized as a 
vital resource for the socio-economic development of 
a nation. ^ In the wake of rapidly expanding populations 
in many of the developing countries, however, the 
growth of manpower surpluses has been one of the 
most serious economic, social, as well as political, pro- 
blems. The rate of addition to the volume of manpower 
seems to be higher than the generation ot additional 
jobs, resulting in ever-increasing unemployment and 
underemployment. Here our aim is to provide an un- 
derstanding of the mechanism through which the de- 
mographic or population variables help to regulate the 
manpower or labour supply. 

Technically, any change occurring in the propor- 
tion of economically act' vre population due to a change 
in the age composition may be labelled as a direct ejject 
of the population variables, fertility, mortality and 
migration, on manpower. Such direct effects are rela- 
tively easy to measure. The influence of population 
variables on either the quality of manpov/er and/or on 
the probability of participation in economic activity 
will be referred to as indirect effects. These are usually 
difficult to measure. Some are discussed in the final part 
of this paper. 

An example of the influence of age composition 
on labour activity is provided in table 1, which com- 
pares the crude male activity rates (i.e., the percentage 
of total male population in the labour force) and age 
standardized activity rates in Pakistan and its provinces 
with those of some other countries in the ECAFE region. 
Age standardized activity rates are usually computed 
in order to assess the relative levels of participation in 
labour activity indcpendendy of divergent age struc- 
tures. Differences between age standardized and un- 
standardized activity rates would show the effects of 
variation in age structures. Wc have used the age distri- 
bution of the 1961 male population in Pakistan as the 



* This is a revisod version of t he iocunient prepared for 
the Seminar al tho request of the ^^CAFE secretariat by 
Dr. Ghazi M..Farooq, tho Pakistan Instituto of Develop- 
ment Economics, in connexion with its consideration of 
agenda item 6. A slightly condensed version is presented 
in this report. The views expressed are those of tho 
author and not necessarily those of the ECAFE secreta- 
riat, the "Jnited Nations or tho Institute of Develop- 
ment Economics, Dacca. 

1 For simplicity tho definition of manpower used hero 
is a restricted one. It is taken as a synonym for the econo- 
mically active population or labour force ^ i.e., the number 
of Vk'orkers available for employment. Also the terms 
participation in economic or labour activity or activity rate 
or work participation refer to the percentage of population 
in the labour force. 



standard for computing age standardized activity rates.- 
The Pakistani crude activity rate is higher than the 
rates in the Philippines and Thailand, but lower than 
those of India and Japan. With standardization for age, 
however, the participation in economic activity for 
males in Pakistan is larger than that for any other coun- 
try in table 1. This implies that the male crude activity 
rate in Pakistan would have been higher but for a com- 
paratively unfavourable age structure and table 2 
shows that the percentage of population in the active 
age span 15-59 years is low in Pakistan. Ar further clari- 
fication of thi«^ point, note that if Japan assumes the same 
age composition as in Pakistan, its male crude activity 
rate would decline by more than 11 percentage points 
from its present level of 58.5 percent. 

In order lo obtain a complete picture of the mecha- 
nism through which the demographic variables in- 
fluence manpower supplv, one should understand how 
they affect the intcrm.cdiate variable, age composition. 
As a demographic principle, age structure is a direct 
function of fertility, mortality and migration. Fertility 
and mortality arc regarded as more important in this 
respect as the external migration in most countries is 
not of significant magnitude. The age structure, in turn, 
influences the fertility and mortality levels iinu hence the 
rate of natural increase. Table 3 explains the interplay of 
fertility, mortality and age composition. 

As shown, an increase in the fertility rate produces 
a "you-;g population"; one that-has a large percentage 
of persons under fifteen years. ^ Improvements in 
mortality produce a similar effect. But note that the 
changes in fertility produce more pronounced changes 
in the age composition than do those in mortality, 
making fertility the principle determinant of age com- 
position. ^ However, manpower analysts should not 
completely undermine the importance of mortality. 

Immigration, if m.otivated by the availability of 
economic opportunities, usually has the immediate 
effect of increasing the proportion of young adults in 
the population, and emigration reduces this proportion. 
However, as migration is a flow variable, one should 
look at the intensity and nature of migratory movements 
in tho past few decades in order to determine the total 



2 For tho countries included in table 1, the ranking 
will not change (although the size and the differential 
will) if tho population structure of some other country in 
the table is used as tho standard instead of the Pakistani 
one. 

3 Tho female stable pop ilations of the **south" model 
life table of Coale and Dofnney are used hero to show tho 
ultimate implications of a fertility and mc^rtality schedule. 

4 United Nations, The Aging of Populations and its 
Economic and Social Implications (New York: Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs, 1956), p. 22. 
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Table 1. 



Crude and age standardized male activity rates in Pakistan, and provinces and some 
selected countries in ECAFE region 



Country 


Cetisus Date 


Minimum Age 
Limit for 
Economic 
Enumeration 


Crube 
Activity 
Rates 


Age Standard* 
ized Activity 
Rates 


Pakistan 


1961 


10 


55.7 


55.7 


East Sector 


1961 


10 


56.2 


56.9 


West Sector 


1961 


10 


55.0 


52.6 


Thailand 


1960 


11 


54.3 


53.2 


India 


1961 


0 


57.1 


53.0 


Philippines 


1960 


10 


46.5 


48.9 


Japan 


1960 


15 


58.5 


47.0 



Source: Office of the Census Commissioner, Ministry of Home and Kashmir Affairs, Population Census of Pakistan 
19S1, Census Bulletin No. 5, table 3; United Nations, Demographic Yearbook^ 1964 (New York: Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs, 1965), table 8. 



Table 2. 



Composition by broad age groups of male population in some selected couhtries 







Percentage of Population 




Country 


Ut>der 


15-59 


60 Years 




15 Years 


Years 


and Over 


Pakistati 


440 


49.6 


6.4 


Thailand 


43.3 


52.5 


4.2 


India 


40.9 


53.6 


5.5 


Philippines 


47.4 


48.4 


4.2 


Japan 


31.2 


60.6 


8.2 
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Table 3. 

Compotltion by broad age gfoupa of *'south'' model female atable populatioM at different levels 
of expecutton of life at birth (eg) and groM reproduction rate (GRR) 
(mean age of fertility schedule, m = 29 years) 



o Percentage of Crude Rates 

- -: , Female Population (per 1000) 



(in yeits) . : 


GRR 


Under 
15 Years 


15-59 
Years 


60 Years 
and Over 


Rirfh 

S^XX iJ 1 


Death 




1.0 


13.4 


61.0 


25.7 


12.3 


40.0 




2.0 


Z7.Z 
32 5 


609 


lie 
1 1.5 

6.6 


2v.o 
45.0 


34.3 


.... y.'m^ 


4 0 


44.3 


51 5 


4.2 


57.5 






A 1.0 


15.1 


60.6 


24.2 


12.6 ■ 


31.1 




" 2.0 


30.0 


59.2 


10.9 


30.0 


24.2 


AO-:: 


3.0 


40.1 


53.9 


6.0 


44.1 


24.1 




4.0 


47.4 


48.9 


3.7 


55.8 


25.5 




1.0 


16.4 


60.0 


23.9 


12.7 


24.7 




2.0 


32.0 


57.7 


10.3 


29.5 


17.4 


•50 * 


3.0 


42.3 


52.1 


5.6 


43.3 


16.6 




4.0 


50.0 


47.1 


3.4 


54.4 


17.2 




1.0 


17.4 


58.4 


24.4 


12,7 


19.7 




2.0 


33.5 


56.4 


10.2 


29.3 


12.1 


60 " 


3.0 


44.0 


50.7 


5.4 


42.6 


10.7 




4.0 


51.1 


45.6 


3.3 


53.2 


10.8 




1.0 


17.8 


56.8 


25.4 


12.5 


15.8 


j' 


2.0 


34.5 


55.1 


10.5 


28.9 


7.9 


70 


3.0 


45.1 


48.5 


6.4 


41.9 


6.3 




4.0 


52.3 


44.5 


3.2 


52.2 


5.9 



Source: A. J. Coele and Paul Demeny» Refj^ional Modd and Stable Populations (Princeton: Prmoeton University 
Pireas, 1966)» pp. 736-844. 

Table 4. 

Male crude activity rates: tuble population, 

models with different levels of futility, 
mortality, and age*specific male activity rates 



Expectation of Life at Birth 

50 Years 70 Years 



V 1^''* average ag-speciftc activity 

rates of agricultmal eotmthes. 



Gross reproduction rate - 3.0 55 52 

Gross reproduction rate -= 2.0 63 91 

Gross reproduction rate - 1.0 76 74 

V^itb average aff-spedfic activity 
rates of injMStriaii^ed countries : 

Gross reproduction rate - 3.0 49 46 

Gross reproduction rate * 2.0 57 54 

Gross reproduction rate " 1.0 67 65 



Sou/ree: United Nations* The Aging of Population and ita 
Eeonomie and Soeirl Signifieaneet table 34a. 
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Influence of changes on manpower 
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impact on age structure. At the present lime, the quan- 
titative effect ot international migration is not significant ; 
internal migrations are more important and are a^ least 
partly responsible for the differences observed between 
the age structures of urban and rural populations. 



It is important to note that the effects of variations 
in these demographic variables upon the dimensions of 
the labour force, as proceeded through their effects on 
the population age structure, are primarily influenced by 
the levels and trends of age-specific activity rates. The 
age-specific activity rates in agricultural countries are 
higher than those of industrialized countries, particular- 
ly in younger age groups and old age groups and hence 
partly compensate for unfavourable age structures in 
the former countries. * The relationships of these vari- 
ables to labour force dimensions as represented by male 
crude activity rates are illustrated by means of the stable 
population models in table 4. As expected, the effect 
of fertility changes is quite pronounced. For example, 
with constant mortality and activity schedule, lowering 
the gross reproduction rate from 3.0 to 1.0 will increase 
male crude activity rate by 19 percentage points in in- 
dustrialized countries and by 22 points in agricultural 
countries. An increase in the expectation of life from 50 
to 70 years, with constant fertility and activity schedule, 
will result in a decline of 2 to 3 percentage points in 
the activity rate. The net effect of a simultaneous shift 
in the gross reproduction rate from 3.0 to 1.0, in expec- 
tation of life from 50 to 70 years and from the pattern of 
age-specific activity rates in agricultural countries to 
that of industrialized countries will be to raise the male 
crude activity rate by 10 points. 



These comparisons, however, represent the M- 
mate effects of the stated changes in the three factors, as 
the stable population models represent the population 
age structures which would ultimately obtain in popula- 
tions with fertility and mortality rates remaining con- 
stant at the stated levels. Transitional tStzt% are also impor- 
tant, particularly of fertility changes — more important, 
actually, from practical points of view. These can be 
explored by making projections which start with the 
actual conditions of a country and allow the three factors 
to vary according to different combinations of assump- 
tions. Of course, the relative importance of the effect 
of changing patterns of age*specific activity rates, com- 
pared with the effects of fertility and mortality changes 
will depend on how much change in the specific activity 
rates is assumed. If the rates drop from a ver)' high to a 
much lower level, the resulting decrease in the relative 



size of the labour force may overbalance the contrary 
effect of a substantial decrease in fertility. An example 
can be seen in the illustrative projections for Brazil.* 

As mentioned earlier, fertility and mortality trends 
and migratory movrments may exert important in- 
fluences on the qualitv of manpower and/or the proba- 
bility of participation in economic activity itself-refcrred 
to here as indirect effects. For example, the fertility level 
may affect the level of female work participation, and 
vice versa. Such a cobweb type of relationship nuy be 
most prevalent in the middle adult age groups. If the 
family planning programmes so ambitiously being 
launched in many developing countries succeed in 
checking the birth rates, the likely effect would be an 
increased female work participation. But there will also 
be a redaction in the dependency load, which will release 
a large amount of funds otherwise spent on supporting 
the large dependent population, usually at subsistence 
levels in these countries. These funds could profitability 
be utilized for increasing education, nutrition and the 
general standard of living. So, besides an'improvement 
in the labour force participation rates, the eventual effect 
of the fertility decline would be an increase in the quality 
of population and manpower. 

Also, though changes in mortality level may not 
bring about very significant changes in the age structure, 
they can surely impart important indirect effects. The 
present trend in most of the developing countries 
is that of declining mortality. Unfortunately, platiners, 
and sometimes even researchers in the field, fail to re- 
cognize the impact of increased longevit}* on the health, 
attitude, psychology, e^c, of the labour force and the 
population. The likely effect is an improvement in the 
quality of manpower and an alternate benefit to socio- 
economic development. 

Finally, migration can influence the propensity 
to participate in labour activity if either the migrants are 
characterized by higher work participation rates than 
the indigenous population in the same age group, and/ot 
they change the attitude to work of the indigenous 
population. 

It is quite apparent from this brief discussion that, 
although indirect eflfects are difficult to quantify, they 
are too important to be omitted from an analysis of 
relationships between population variables and man- 
power A probe into the causal relationship between 
changes in the age composition and manpower sup- 
ply should be followed by an adequate treatment 
of the indirect effects peculiar to the population under 
consideration. 



S A shift from the pattern of age*8pectfic activity 
rates in agricultural countries to that of industrialized 
countries, with constant fertility and mortality, would 
cause a decline of 6 to 9 percentage points in the male 
crude activity rate (see table 4). 



6 This example is taken from. United Nations, Mtl- 
hods of Analysing Census Data on Economic Activities of 
the Population (New York, 1968), Uble 12. 



TRENDS tN LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION BY AGE AND SEX IN RELATION TO EDUCATION AND SKILL"^ 



The need for disaggregacing iijc projections of 
labour force is perhaps obvious. For proper manpower 
planning, it seems nccessan^ to know the educational 
and/or skill qualifications of the persons who will be 
in the )ob market so that the likely balance or imbalance 
between the demand and supply of labour of different 
categories in the years ahead can be assessed. Such an 
assessment would fadliute the planning of educational 

Erogrammes, particularly in fields which require pro> 
>nged training. In some of the ECAFE countries with 
reported unemployment among the graduates of high 
schools and colleges or universities, the problem might 
sometimes be one of curbing excess supply through 
stimulating demand and/or regxtlating enrolments and 
thereby the outturn of persons with different qualifica- 
tions. 

For (Uscussing trends in partidpation rates in 
relation to education it is necessary to consider two 
related but distinct issues, namely, differentials in parti- 
cipation rates by educational attainment or skill and the 
impact of growing educational enrolments on the 
labour force participation rates in relevant age groups. 
The second issue is comparatively straight-forward. The 
former relatively neglected subject is our main concern. 
It is discussed at some leneth because the available empi- 
rical information is inadequate for the inference of 
trends. 



The United Nations recommendations for vhel970 
population censuses included the tabulatici of the 
"economically active population by occupation, sex, 
broad age group and level of education as a 'second 
priority' item with age groupsof under 15,15-19,20-24, 
25-44,45-64,and65andover*. India prepared this table 
from the 1960 censuses without the cross classification 
by age in order to provide the most essential dau on 
the relationship between education and occupation. * 
These tables permit the estimation of crude participa- 
tion rates but not of age specific ones. 

* This paper waa prepeu^ by Pravin M. Viaaris, 
Department of Economics, University of Bombay, Bom- 
bay, as a resoiux^ person to the Seminar^ A slight- 
ly condensed version is presented in this report. The views 
expressed are those of the author and not neoessarily 
those of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East or of the United Nations. 



1 United Nations, PrineipUs and Recommendalioiu 
far the 1970 Population Cenauses, (New York, 1967, Series 
M, No. 44), pp. 1 22. 123. 

2 In addition, for urban India, the 1961 Census has 
also provided the occupational distribution of non -cul- 
tivating workers by sex, broad age groups and education. 
(See Census of India, 1961, India, Part II-B (iii), General 
Economic Tables, table B-Vl). 




^e present discussion therefore needs to be 
restricted to the information available for urban areas 
of India from some of the Rounds of the National Sam- 
pie Survey undertaken between 1960-61 and 1966-67. 
This information can partly be supplemented by the 
special tables prepared from the 1961 census data for 
twelve cities (towns with a population of 100,000 and 
more) for the state of Maharashtra in western India. * 
The twelve cities include Greater Bombay and altogether 
account for a population of 6.7 million (about 8.5 per 
cent of the total urban population of India in 1961). The 
main advantage of the.se supplemenUry daU is a some- 
what more detailed clasMfication of educational level and 
the possibility of comparing the situation in metropolitan 
Bombay with that in other cities of Maharashtra State. 

Admittedly, the National Sample Survey data 
limited to four observations do not permit an inference 
about the time trend with any certainty. However the 
fact that the available data pertain to urban India alone 
does not appear to be a serious limitation because a majo- 
rity of persons with an education beyond the high 
school level reside in towns and cities. ^ 

Diffw9nti9h in p»rtJe/p§tion rMs by education 

The empirical data referred to above suggest some 
substantial differences according to educational attain- 
ment in the participation rates of females but not those 
for males except in the young ages of 15-29 or 60 and 
above. Let us consider the latter first. The differentials 
in ages 15-29 (in fact, 10-29) result from the delayed 
entry into the labour force by those who go to school 
and become literate and continue further education* 
The range of differences naturally lurrows down with 
an increase in age. At ages above 50, and particularly 
above 60, the status composidon of the employed per- 
sons seems to be the major factor under^^ing lower 
participation rates of the matriculates and graduates 
than of non-nutriculate literates or illiterates. The pro- 
portion of salaried employees subject to retirement rules 
luturally tends to be much higher among persons edu- 
cated up to or beyond high school than among others. 

As noted above, the female participation rates in 
urban India show substantial differences by education. 
In all age groups above 20, the rates form a J-shaped 
curve according to education, with the labour force 



3 The tables were compiled under a special colla- 
borative project undertaken in 1966 by the Office of the 
Registrar General and the University of Bombay. 

4 Of the 6.95 million men educated up to matricula- 
tion or more, enumerate by the 1961 Census, only 2.29 
million or 32.87 per cent were in rural areas. Of the 1.28 
million females with similar educational qualification, 
only 0.22 million or 17.36 per cent were in rural areas. 
(See Census of India, 1961, India, Fart II C/(i), Social 
and CuUural Tables, table C-III.) 



Trends in laUoiir iorcc participation 



participation of matriculate and i^raduate women re- 

IJOrted to be much higher than of the illiterate; the rates 
or non-matriculatc literate females are suhstantiallv 
below the levels indicated for the other three educational 
groups.* In comparison with the rates for males, ho^^'- 
ever, the female rates are all substantially lower. 

The 1961 Census data for twcK e cities of Maha- 
rashtra arc fully consistent with the National Sample 
Survcvdata. These data refer io only the working or cm- 
ployed membei. of the labour force and indicate that the 
proportion of workers amonj* women holding diplomas 
was significantly higher than among graduates. I iow ever, 
within the ranks of graduate women, those holding de- 
grees in technical subjects (most of them in teaching and 
medicine and some in engineering) participated in work 
signilicantly more frctiuently than their sisters w ho had 
studied non-technical subjects. Thus the female parti- 
cipation rates according to educational attainment \\ ill 
depend also on the fields selected for studv bv women. 
(This point is supported also by the crude participation 
rates of women with different technical skills, rcHected 
in their degrees, in urban India as a whole. Although the 
crude rates by educational level are affected parth b\ 
the agc-composilion of the relevant population, it is 
unlikely to be a major factor for degree-holders.) 

Greater Bombay and other cities 

A comparison of tlie 1^61 (iensus data for Cireater 
Bombay with those for the other ele\ en cities of Maha- 
rashtra shows that among women classified as illiterates, 
literates without educational le\ el or educated up to pri- 
mary or junior basic level, the rates of work participation 
were lower in Bombay than in other cities. l'\)r women 
with matriculation diplomas and degrees, howc\ er, the 
worker rates were higher in (Ireater Bombay than in 
other cities. U is debatable whether this ditlerence in 
the situation in Bombay and other cities is due primarily 
to availability of jobs of various types or attitudes 
towards work by women. However, the worker rates 
for males show dirt'erentials comparable of those tor 
women and the availability of jobs considered appro- 
priate for specified educational attainments seems an 
important factor art'ecting worker rates. Insof'ar as the 
occupational composition of employment differs be- 
tween large and small cities, the pattern of urbanization 
(and industrialization) will influence participation rates 
according to education. 



5 According to thr 1900 CrnsiiH oi' J»pitn. lalM)\»r 
force participation rate of females ag<Ml ITj y^ ars and over 
who had completed Kcnior high Kchodi (old inicUlle hcIiooI) 
was 49.2 per cent as comparted with 5:J.H per wut for 
graduates of junior colIegCH (old higher kcIkh)!) and uni- 
versities and 5f 5 fjer cent for thosc^ who hail Ktu<lied 
up to elementary school or junior high sclkool. (The latter 
group also included women who tiad never att^Muled 
school and who formed 3.3 per cent of all women aged 
15 and over.) Participation rates for males in the same 
categories were 95.0, 96.0 and 90.8 pi»r cent, n^spct^t ively. 
Sec Papulation of Japan^ 1960, Supnmary of the Hemilts 
of 1960 Population Cetisiut of Japan^ Bun^au of Statis- 
tics, Office of the Prime Minister, Tokyo, 1903, pp. 500- 
O 511. 

ERIC 



Trer)d in National Sample Survey p9rtictp9tion r9tes 

The National Sample Survey data on participation 
rates in urban India are subject to random and sampb 
im^ errors. More importantly, the urban frame of the 
National Sample Survey was revised after the I8th 
Round to conform to the 1961 Census list of towns.* 
Therefore, the data are not strictly comparable. How- 
ever, they suggest a noteworthy decline in the 
participation rates of males of all ediAcational levels 
in ages 15-24.*^ The participation rates for illiterate 
females decline in all ages while those for graduate 
women show erratic fluctuations. The rates for non- 
graduate matriculate women decline in ages 15-39 
and those for non- matriculate literate women in ages 
30 and o\'er. 

\\ hile some of these apparent changes might be 
spuricnis, they provide some indication of the likely 
factors at work, which deserve attention. During the 
1960s, the enrolments in Indian universities (and 
colleges) have increased rapidlv, from 1.03 million in 
1960.61 to 2.22 million in 1967-68 or by 115 per cent. 
Over the four year period 1960-61 to 1963-64 the num- 
ber of students aged 14 and above, enrolled in secondary 
schools (middle and high school?), had increased by 
about 41 per cent from 4.28 to 6.03 million* and the 
rate ot increase has continued over the later years as 
well. This rapid expansion of educational system has 
natural 1\ led to a delay in the entry into the labour force 
by pei'^ons in the age group 15-24. • 

Interestingly, the participation rates at ages 50 
;uul above for persons with different educational attain- 
nuMit have not shown any decline despite an increase in 
the proportion of wage and salary employment in 
urban India. With the decline in mortality and improve- 
ment in health conditions and availability of medical 
care, the age of retirement in the public sector has been 
raised from 55 to 58. Quite probably, the proper don 
of those seeking and obtaining gainful employment 
after retirement from their earlier jobs has also increased. 

The trend in participation rates of females is more 
dtfticult to analyse. Yet, the lower participation in 
economic activity by the illiterate women is consistent 
with the recent evidence of very slow growth or a 

6 Th(^ 803 former towns (declasHified in 1961, with 
»ui eHtimnte<l population of 4.3 million) probably hod 
a fair degree of agricultural activities and therefore, rela- 
tively higher level of labour force participeitLon. 

7 Anidng uon>niatriculato [it-erato males, decline in 
participation rate is evident in the age group 20-24 but 
not in 15-19. 

^ Institute of Applicnl Manpower Res<^areh, Fact 
linok on Manpower^ Part II, Education and Training^ 
New Dellii, 1969, pp. 60.01, 108. 

0 During the recession ia the Indian ocononiy during 
1 960-09, the employment opportunities in the organized 
Hi»ctor have increased very slowly, further inducing a 
postp(mement of entry into the job market, Some of the 
affected p<?r8ons register with Employment Exchanges 
while continuing education. 
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decline in the number ot women workers in the private 
sector industry. ' ^ Industries like textiles, which used 
to employ women in fair numbers, have not been 
expanaing signiBcantly. Moreover, the labour legisla- 
tion seeking to provide female workers with various 
benefits, such as maternity leave, and restricting the 
employment of women to the day shift has probably 
led the employers to prefer male employees. However 
in the public sector and white-coUai urban employment 
in the private sector, which employ educated women, 
the number of female employees has continued to 
increase. Also, between 1 January 1964 and 31 Decem- 
ber 1968, the number of female job-seekers registered 
with Employment Exchanges increased by about 81 
per cent, substantially faster than male job-seekers 
whose number increased by only 14 per cent. For 
matriculates and highereducated job-seekers, the corres- 
ponding figures of increase were 72 and 116 per cent 
for males and females. ' ' The faster rise in the n^jmber 
of female work-seekers leads one to suspect that the 
labour force participation of urban educated women 
might be rising; but several factors might explain the 
situation and a definite itiference is not possible. ^ ' 
It remains to be seen whether the more recent Rounds 
of the National Sample Survey will report any changes 
in the participation rates of women with different educa- 
tional qualifications. 

PtOSP0CtS 

The prospective changes in participation rates of 
women with different educational qualifications will be 
governed by complex interaction between various fac- 
tors influencing demand for and supply of their labour. 
The relative cost of employing male and female labour, 
itself affected by the easy availability of nule members of 
the growing labour force, might well be the major factor 
influencing demand. The natural comparative advantage 
of women for certain activities such as nursing, teaching, 
assembly activities in the electronics industry, etc., will, 
of course, favour their employment. However, the com- 



20 India, Ministry of Labour, D.G.E.T., Employ- 
fnenlRtvitw, 1968- o9 pp. 81-85 

11 P. Visaria, "Employment and unemploy- 
ment in India: A review of selected st-atisiics*', 
appendix II to the Report of the CommiUee of Experis 
on Unemployment Eetimates, Planning Commission, 
Government of India, New Delhi, 1970, pp. 122-124. 

12 The public sector agencies are the major user of 
Employment Exchanges. They do not discriminate 
against women in their recruitment decisions. 



position of available job opportunities is also changing 
and scope for sclf-cmploymcnt progressively tends to be 
restricted. Even the educated women arc said to be 
wanted for positions carrying low wage or salary which 
their nule counterparts do not accept or leave as soon 
as something better becomes available. As for supply, 
the increasing education of urban girls beyond high 
school is accompanied by a rise in their age at marriage 
as well as a change in the attitudes regarding their em- 
ployment. Inflationary pressures that raise the cost of 
living accentuate the need for daughters/wives to sup- 
plement their parents'/husbands' income. Yet, for mar- 
ried women, the move towards nuclear residence and 
the increasing difficulty of finding domestic help (at 
least in metropolitan areas like Bombay) hamper the 
combination of earning with household management 
and child-rearing. While the college-educated women 
who regulate their family size can overcome these 
obstacles to labour force participation relatively easily, 
the illiterate and non-matriculate literate women are 
forced to restrict their participation in economic acti- 
vity. ^ • This situation is unlikely to change significantly 
in the foreseeable future. However, women with specific 
skills, i.e., technical training, and probably even those 
with non-technical education beyond high school will 
at least maintain and more likely raise their labour force 
participation rates in the years ahead. Given the accepted 
role of men as breadwinners for their families, the 
participation rates of males with differential educational 
attainments are unlikely to change materially except 
insofar as difficult employment situation induces pro- 
longation of formal education. However, the continuing 
rapid growth of enrolments in colleges and universities 
would increase the outturn of persons with formal 
degtees, whose correspondence to skills will depend on 
the quality of education. Unless the new job opportuni- 
ties become available in adequate numbers (and match 
the preferences or expectations of the rising number of 
matriculates and graduates), the discontent and frustra- 
tion will mount steadily and challenge the standards 
of efficiency and productivity as well as the social order. 
Herein lies a major challenge for educational and man- 
power planning. 



13 The fall in tho pn)|x)rti<)n t>f illit<5rat<*8 would 
presumably exceed tlie increase in the percentage of 
matriculates and graduates so that the proportion of 
non-matrieulate literate women would probably tend to 
rise significeuitly. Unless the participation rates of wo- 
men in this group rise signi^cantly, the net effect of 
changing educational composition on the participation 
rates of females will be negative. 



Table 1. 



Age-tpecific labour force participation rates of MALES by educational atuinment in urban India, 
according to specified Rounds of the National Sample Survey 



Educational 
Attainment/ 
Round 



Ages 



15-19 



20-24 



25-29 



30-39 



40-49 



50-59 



60 and 
Above 



All Sample 
Ages Persons 



All persons 

16 47.87 85.44 97.33 98.18 97.47 91.22 51.90 52.30 40,858 

17 44.21 83.89 96.90 98.62 97.17 88.88 52.24 51.21 98,811 

18 41.71 81.08 95.92 97.97 97.30 88.06 47.87 50.27 54,023 
21 39.19 79.07 96.57 98.43 97.39 89.73 51.91 50.56 232,258 

illiterate 

16 88.53 96.67 98.26 97.97 97.46 92.80 54.83 41.48 16,076 

17 88.28 95.78 97.33 98.60 96.36 89.37 55.82 40.53 38,174 

18 85.82 94.71 97.19 97.55 96.76 88.76 52.42 39.45 17,108 
21 84.78 95.01 97.87 97.92 96.61 90.05 53.73 39.07 88,042 

Literate bat below matric 

16 42.68 92.76 98.32 98.13 97.24 91.42 51.94 58.13 19,868 

17 36.90 89.15 98.51 98.66 97.31 89.43 51.96 56.24 47,131 

18 36.45 88.80 96.94 98.20 97.41 88.76 46.28 54.88 29,450 
21 43.86 88.69 97.96 98.62 94.52 89.66 52.99 54.32 111,780 

Matric but below graduate 

16 15.91 59.35 93.95 98.62 98.44 84.33 36.27 68.56 3,881 

17 19.98 61.95 94.23 98.15 98.68 83.12 34.84 71.07 9,428 

18 15.29 57.32 93.90 98.18 97.93 81.03 35.07 68.72 5,634 
21 13.36 55.21 93.66 98.59 98.62 87.76 39.21 68.13 24,969 

Graduate and above 

16 26.44 62.71 90.93 99.23 98.59 87.74 37.92 83.81 958 

17 12.55 67.44 81.62 99.46 99.01 88.99 49.54 75.87 3,582 

18 13.34 51.81 86.52 97.74 09.33 87.40 42.21 81.69 1,693 
21 21.76 57.68 90.65 98.71 99.05 83.19 47.20 85.69 7,369 



Note: The four National Sample Survey Rounds were undertaken during the period specified below. 



Round 

16 
17 
18 
21 



Survey Period 

July-December 1960 
September 19ril-July 1962 
February 1963-January 1964 
July 1966June 1967 



Reference Period 

One week 
One week 
One week 
One week 



NSS Report No. 

103 (p. 23) 

127 (p. 25) 

164 (Draft) (p. 17) 

209 (Draa) (p. 45) 
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Table 2. 



Agc-tpecific labour force participation ratea of FEMALES by educational attainment in urban India, 
according to specified Rounds of the National Sample Survey 



Educational 

Attainment 

Round 



Arc 



A/i pfrsoHS 

16 
17 
18 
21 

aUttrate 

16 
17 
18 

21 



15-19 



14.60 
11.53 
10.37 
11.17 



24.10 
20.22 
15.54 
19.92 



20-2 



19.52 
15.87 
14.24 
15.08 



24.52 
21.08 
18.06 
18.84 



25-29 



21.10 
19.65 
16.82 
17.61 



27.58 
25.96 
21.01 
22.66 



30-39 



40-49 



50-59 



60 and 
Above 



All Sample 
Agea Pertona 



25.96 
21.12 
20.70 
21.20 



32.56 
26.63 
27.61 
27.57 



27.46 
22.36 
23.04 
23.61 



34.30 
28.23 
27.98 
29.39 



26.13 
25.58 
20.64 
21.01 



29.67 
25,51 
24.13 
25.08 



12.63 
9.30 
9.56 

10.54 



13.73 
10.59 
10.31 
11,83 



13.55 
10.95 
10.45 
10.85 



16.71 
13.65 
12.99 
13.53 



35,493 
86,112 
46,380 
203,229 



18,614 
52,342 
26,296 
120,018 



Uttrate hut below matrk 



16 


7.06 


8,91 


8.15 


11.15 


10.96 


11.40 


5.48 


6.08 


12,903 


17 


4.52 


5.17 


8.03 


9.66 


9.79 


6.03 


1.73 


4.57 


29,648 


18 


6.58 


6.28 


7.55 


7.81 


8.41 


7.62 


4.20 


4.51 


18,057 


21 


7.42 


8.15 


8.57 


10.03 


10.04 


8.04 


3.89 


5.21 


73,178 



Metric but bebw gradmtv 



16 


9.20 


33.21 


32.57 


33.77 


23.36 


16.15 




23.52 


3,584 


17 


8.06 


22.68 


26.47 


25.07 


20.59 


14.52 


5.41 


18.48 


2,768 


18 


9.60 


21.60 


21.72 


19.56 


36.73 


31.07 


43.80 


17.92 


1,589 


21 


8.70 


21.37 


20.32 


21.48 


23.61 


16.61 


15.36 


16.91 


8,274 


Gradmtis and above 




















16 


2.72 


25.54 


32.31 


50.60 


38.70 


21.14 


24.90 


33.21 


326 


17 


3.00 


24.26 


37.03 


41.19 


17.36 


7.14 


24.15 


19.51 


1,090 


18 


7.52 


34.84 


37.53 


45.32 


37.98 


42.86 


51.36 


36.21 


312 


21 


5.75 


26.27 


38.36 


41.16 


41.01 


37.61 


23.87 


32.34 


' 1J08 



Nole : The four National Sample Survey Rounds were undertaken during the period specified below. 



Houud 

16 
17 
18 
21 



Survesr Period 

July-Doqpmbor I960 
September 1961-July 1962 
February 1963-January 1964 
July 1966-Jbuie 1967 



Reference Poricd 

One week 
One week 
One week 
One week 



NSS Report No. 

103 (p. 23) 

127 (p. 26) 

164 (Draa) (p. 17) 

209 (Draft) (p. 46) 
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TaUe 3. 



r 



GroM yean of active life by aex and educational atuinmcnt for iirban Indiai 
according to apecified rounds of the Nation^ Sample Survey 

— ' ^ ,^ 



Education Atuinment per Round 



AU Ptrsons 



Illittrati 



Males 



Females 



Arcs 



Ages 



15-59 20-59 



25-59 



15-59 



16 


40.2 


37.8 


33.6 


tO.7 


17 


39.7 


37.5 


33.3 


8.9 


18 


39.3 


37.2 


33.1 


8.5 


21 


39.3 


37.3 


33.4 


8.8 




25-59 



9.0 
7.5 
7.3 
7.5 



16 


43.0 


38.6 


33.7 




13.5 




II.O 


17 


42.5 


38.1 


33.3 




11.4 




9.3 


18 


41.7 


37.9 


33.2 




10.7 


9.9 


9.0 


21 


42.3 


38.1 


33.4 




11.9 


10.3 


9.3 


Utiral* but btlov matrit 










r 






16 


40.4 


38.2 


33.6 






4.2 


3.8 


17 


39.8 


37.9 


33.5 




3.4 


3.2 


3.0 


18 


39.6 


37.7 


- 33.3' 




3.4 


3.1 


2.8 


21 


39.8 


37.6 


33.2 




4.0 


3.6 


3.2 


Matrie but bebv gratbutt 
















16 


36.6 


35.8 


32.8 




11.1 


10.6 


9.0 


17 


36.8 


35.8 


32,7 




8.9 


8.5 


7.3 


18 


36.0 


35.3 


32^ 




11.4 


10.9 


9.8 


21 


36.6 


35.9 


33.2 




8.7 


8.3 


7.2 


GrMbu/t and above 
















16 


37.6 


36.2 


33.1 




14.1 


13.9 


12.7 


17 


36.8 


36.2 


32.S 




9.8 


9.6 


8.4 


18 


36.0 


35.4 


32.8 




16.6 


16.2 


14.5 


21 


36.6 


35.5 


32.6 


» 


15.5 


15.2 


13.9 



5 
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Table 4. 



Crude worker and labour force parddpadon rates by aex and educational attainment 
in rural and uri»an India, 1%1 census 



Labour Force 

Worker Rates Participation Rates 



Education Attainment Urban India Rural India Urban India Rural India 





Males 


Females 


I^ales 






Nlales 


He males 


1. All persons 




1 1 .uv 




H A'i CA 1 1 




DO. DU 


^1 AH 


2. Illiterate 


43.41 


13,74 


56.33 


32.86 44.27 


14.60 


56.41 


32.87 


3. Literate without 
















educational level 


58.37 


4.63 


63.86 


15,83 60.00 


4.73 


64.20 


15.87 


4 Prinurv nr iiintnr h^cir 


53.71 


4.67 


59.10 


1 S 70 56 37 


4 70 




IS 86 


5. Matriculation 


67.55 


17.31 


69.57* 


29.68* 71.50 


19.73 


75.22* 


89.96* 


6. Technical diploma 
















not eaual tn dcirree 


80.62 


62.46 




83.05 


66.35 






7. Non-technical 
















diploma not equal to degree 


63.77 


24.42 




68.81 


27.34 






8. University degree or post- 
















graduate degree other than 
















technical degree 


77.92 


28.34 




80.39 


30.62 






9. Technical degree or diploma 
















equal to degree or post- 
















graduate degree 


87.19 


71.30 




88.39 


74.22 






a) Engineering 


87.39 


43.77 




88.68 


47.17 






b) Medicine 


87.41 


77.68 




88.29 


79,19 






c) Agriculture 


79.71 


50.94 




80.62 


50.94 






d) Veterinary & dairying 


81.32 


58.82 




81.89 


58.82 






e) Technology 


88.84 


50,00 




89.74 


50.00 






f) Teaching 


92.39 


76.66 




92.80 


78.94 






g) Other 


83.14 


41.80 




85.35 


49.29 







NoU: The educational characteristics of unemployed persons ages less than 16 years wore not tabulated. Therofore, 
they are excluded from the calculations of participation rates shown above. However* their number was only 
19»610 <672 females) in urban India and 33»750 (5.647 females) in rural India. 

a The figures refer to persons with matriculation and higher education. 
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Table 11. 



Gross years of working life by sex and educational attainment^ for cities 
of Maharashtra state, 1961 census 

Males Females 

Educational Attainment Ages Ages 

15-59 20-59 25-59 15-59 20-59 25-59 



Twelve Cities 



1. All persons 


38,5 


36,5 


32.6 


8.2 


7.7 


7.0 


2. Illiterate 


40.8 


37.3 


32.3 


10.6 


9.6 


8.8 


3. Literate without educational level 


40,4 


37.3 


.32.8 


3.5 


3.1 


2.7 


4. Primary or junior basic 


38.0 


36.6 


32,6 


3.5 


3.4 


3.0 


S. Nfatriculatinn or hiffVier secondarv 

XTX«SL&AWUJ.«SLX\yS« Lk*K^Mm\^^ OV'W I VMa& y 


36.3 


35.5 


32.6 


10.3 


10.1 


8.9 


u. 1 ccnnicai ana non-iccnnicai 


J0.V3 










ft 


dlDloma nr>f eaua.1 to deoree 






















1 R 0 




14 0 


Degree other than technical degree 














8. Technical degree or diploma equal 


37.0 


36.1 


33.3 


30,4 


29,4 


26,8 


to degree or post-graduate degree 














9. All graduates (7 and 8 together) 


37.1 


36.0 


33.0 


21.4 


20.8 


19.1 


Eleven Cities (excluding Greater Bombay) 














1. All persons 


37,7 


35,9 


32.2 


10,1 


9.5 


8.7 


2. Illiterate 


40.5 


36.4 


31.8 


12.7 


11.6 


10.4 


3. Literate without educational level 


40.4 


37,0 


32,5 


4.7 


4,3 


3.8 


4, Primary or junior basic, 


37,8 


36.4 


32.4 


4,0 


3.8 


3.4 


5. Matriculation or higher secondary 


34,8 


34.3 


32.1 


11.1 


10.8 


9.7 


6. Technical and non- technical 








jj.^ 


JJ.U 


zy.o 


diploma not equal to degree 
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12.2 


degree other than technical degree 














8. Technical degree or diploma equal 


'35.8 


35.4 


33.0 


30.5 


30.5 


28,1 


to degree or post-graduate degree 














9. All graduates (7 and 8 together) 


35.3 


34.8 


32,5 


20.8 


20.7 


19.3 


Greater Bombay 














L Ail persons 


38.9 


36.8 


32,7 


6.8 


6,4 


5.8 


2. Illiterate 


41.0 


37.0 


32.5 


8.6 


7,9 


7,2 


3. Literate without educational level 


40.0 


37.3 


32.8 


3.0 


2.6 


2.3 


4. Primary or junior basic 


38.1 


36.8 


32,7 


3.3 


3.1 


2,8 


5. Matriculation or higher secondary 


37.1 


36.1 


32,9 


10.4 


10,0 


8.6 


6. Technical and non-technical 


38.7 


37.5 


33.8 


29.9 


28.1 


24.7 


diploma not equal to degree 














7. University degree or post-graduate 


38,3 


36.5 


33.2 


16.6 


16.1 


14.5 


degree other than technical degree 














8. Technical degree or diploma equal 


37,6 


36.4 


33.4 


30.3 


29.0 


26.3 


to degree or post-graduate degree 














9. All graduates (7 and 8 together) 


37.9 


36.4 


33.2 


21.6 


20.8 


19.0 



Table 12. 



Labour force participation rates for population 
aged 10 years and over by sex and educational 
attainment in rural, urban and all areas of 
Philippines^ household survey, October 1%5 



All Rural Urban 
Educational Attainment Areas Areas Areas 



Males 
All 

No grade completed^ 
Elementary school 
High school 
College 

FemaUs 
All 

No grade completed*^ 
Elementary school 
High school 
College 



71.3 


73,7 


65.9 


82.5 


84.6 


71.6 


70.5 


73.7 


60,3 


65.2 


62.9 


67.2 


76.2 


73.7 


77.1 


35.3 


34.2 


37.5 


43.9 


46.1 


35.1 


32.9 


32.1 


35.0 


29.5 


24.7 


33.5 


52.9 


48.9 


55.7 



Source: l*liilipj)ihcst Burrau of the CeiiHUs & Statistics. 

Tho B C S Survey of Households. Bulletin Serios 
No. 19. Labour Force including EduccUional 
Attainment Data, October 1965, pp, 2, 38-39, 

yvte: Porir^oiiij sliowu as having specified educational 
attuinnumt had completed varying number of 
grades (years of education) in tho appropriate 
institutions. 

a Ijicluding persons who did not i-eport? the grade 
completed. 
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DIAECT INFLUENCE OF FERTILITY, MORTALITY AND MIGRATION ON LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATE8* 



Variation in fertility, mortality and migration are 
likely to have a pronounced effect on crude activity rate, 
or labour force participation rates (the ratio of persons 
in the labour force tn total population), on account of 
the accompanyini: cHani^cs in a^c composition. This 
paper will consider the inHxicnce of these demographic 
variables on agc-'«r\ specific activity rates. The net 
change in labour lorce will, of course, depend on the 
interaction of the variation in specific activity rates and 
population age structure. ' 

Concepts and Definitions 

For a meaningful analysis of factors affecting 
activity rates based on intertemporal or intcrspatial 
comparisons, it is necessary to take due account of the 
conceptual framework used to distinguish between per- 
sons in the labour force and the rest of the population. 
According to internationally recommended standards, 
the labour force comprises "all persons of either sex 
who furnish the supply of labour available for the pro- 
duction of economic goods and services", including 
employers, the self-employed, unpaid family workers, 
employees, as well as the unemployed. Defined thus, the 
concept appearsquitesimple;yet difficulty arises when an 
attempt is made to translate it in to operational terms* 
Comparability is, however, impaired by the choice of 
different reference periods, changes in criteria of econo- 
mic activity and variations in the minimum quantum 
of work which qualifies a person for inclusion in the 
labour force. These issues are particularly complicated 
in less developed economies where a large part of econo- 
mic activity is seasonal and takes place in family enter- 
prises in which males and females above a certain age 
are expected to share responsibility for work in varying 
degrees depending upon both custom and economic 
circumstances. As already recognized, "the most acute 
problem :n labour force classification is the identification 
of unpaid family workers''*^ who appear in both indus- 
trialized and less developed economies, though to a 
much greater extent in the latter where agriculture is 
the predominant source of livelihood. Most unpaid 
family workers are women, who combine household 
chores with economic activity, and while international 
bodies have recommended that they must have put in a 



* This document was prepared for the seminar at tho 
request of the ECAFE secretariat by Mr. J.N. Sinha, 
Senior Fellow, Institute of Economic Growth, University 
Enclave, Delhi 7, India, in connexion with its considera* 
tion of the provisional agenda item. A slightly condensed 
version is presented in this report. The views expressed 
are those of the author and not necossarily those of tho 
ECAFE socrotariat, tho United Nations or the Institute 
of Elconomic Growth, Delhi. 

1 For techniques of analysing interaction, soo United 
Nations Population Studies No.43, Methods of Anulyaing 
Census Data on Economic Activities of the FopidatUm, 

2 United Nations, Demoyraphic Aspects of Manpower ^ 
1962. 



hrinimum of one-third of the normal work period to 
be included in the labour force, an element of judge- 
ment becomes unavoidable if the "normal work period'* 
itself varies from one region to another and from season 
to season within a given region. Enumeration of the 
unemployed in countries where job* opportunities are 
relatively limited also presents difficulties. Labour 
force participation rates may be depressed if some of iho 
unemployed do not report themselves as seeking work 
because they believe wo jobs are available.' Compara- 
bility problems seem almoixt insuperable when we 
observe that a given conceptual framework used in the 
same country and under the same authority yichls 
different results on account of the biases of the investi- 
gators or the respondents.* Greater reliance may, how- 
ever, be placed on the results obtained from scientifi- 
cally designed sample surveys repeated at least once in 
every working season, placed in charge of trained per- 
sonnel, and based on actual observation over ihc re- 
ference period rather thati vague replies by the sLi])jccis 
concerned. vSuch surveys will be a good supplement to 
and not a substitute for a census, which will always be 
indispcnsible because of its comprehensive coverage. 

Labour Force Participation Rates of Males 

Children 10-14 

Very few children under 10 are economically 
ac'tivc. Activity rates for ages 10-14 are ordinarily com- 
puted by relating the labour force under age 14 to popu- 
lation in the age group 10-14. Worker-population ratios 
in this age group are virtually negligible in industrialized 
countries but show a wide range in the less developed 
countries where agriculture, livestock and househt)ld 
industry can engage children for jobs that are not 
highly exacting. International comparisons are vitiated 
by variations in the minimum age below which children 
are not counted as workers as well as in the minimum 
work time which qualifies them for enumeration in 
labour force. Between state comparisons in India in 1961 
show an inverse association between activity rates for 
children and levels of economic development as indi- 
cated by per capita income, percentage labour force 
occupied in non-agriculture (excluding household 
industry) and school enrolment. ^ 

Under the static conditions of a subsistence eco- 
nomy, reduction in mortality unaccompanied by a per- 



3 See tho results of surveys in the Fhilippiues, India 
and Ceylon quoted in United Nations, Demographic 
Aspects of Manpower. 

4 MJj. Gupta, "Pat tor HH of ecououiic activity in 
the PhilippinoH and some mothodological issues involved" 
Int/tmalional Labour Heview, Aprii 1970, for the dispari- 
ty between the 1961 coubus and survey results in tho 
Philippines. Also J.N. Sinha: **Comparability of 1961 and 
1961 census oconomic data", Artha-Vijnana^ Gokhale 
Institute of Economic and Politics, 1964. 

5 J.N. Sinha: /wrfia'tf Working Force, J 901 1961, 1961 
Census Monograph (in presb). 
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ceptible decline in fertilit\ would increase family size, 
reduce per capita income and perhaps force more children 
to keep away from schools and make whatever produc- 
tive contribution they could for family sustenance. In a 
dynamic structure, however, two factors work strongly 
in the opposite direction, i.e. increase in school enrol- 
ment and industrialization of the modern variety. Most 
governments which have succeeded in reducing morta- 
lity through improvement of public health and medical 
facilities are also motivated by welfare considerations to 
expand school facilities for children. However, with 
an accelerated increase in the number of children sur- 
viving to age 6 and beyond, the pace is slowed down 
in proportionate terms, as is evident from the postpone- 
ment of the target of compulsory education up to age 
14 in India from 1966 to 1991. Further, the heavy drop- 
out rates at the primary stages in backward areas in 
general and villages in particular suggest that children 
fail to avail themselves of even the relatively limited 
opportunities for schooling provided by the State, This 
highlights the need for adjustment of school timing 
and vacations to fit the schedule of agricultural opera- 
tions. A more effective solution obviously lies in birth 
reduction which would raise family income in per capita 
terms and make possible better child care and feeding, 
improved schoohng and more free time for games and 
recreation, all of which would raise the quality of human 
stock that is ultimately available for operating the 
economy. It may be mentioned in passing that the legal 
ban on employment of children in factories and other 
organi^cd establishments reduces the scope for their 
participation in economic activity in urban areas, but 
it is doubtful if the economic position of large families 
in the backward strata permits investment of all their 
free time in schooling and other activities helpful to 
their development. 

Young aduits 15-24 

The population explosion of the early 1950s will 
be followed by a labour force explosion in the 1970s 
on account of the rising tide in ages 15 and over. Most 
developing economies may be threatened with a grow- 
ing gap between new job opportunities and additions 
to labour force. Where the labour market is organized, 
it may largely manifest itself in the rising number of 
unemployed. In the household sector there may be 
widespread underemployment, visible and otherwise. 
The forces operating on the ratio of labour force (em- 
ployed + unemployed) to population in young age 
groups may, however, work in opposite directions. 
Economic pressure in a subsistence set-up, which forces 
several children to do what little they can to add to 
family income, would compel nearly universal participa- 
tion of males in ect>nomic activity by the time they are 
15+ , even though at sharply declining levels of produc- 
tivity, A minority who are fortunate enough to have 
completed education up to the matriculation or higher 
secondary level pitch their expectations high in terms 
of job status and rates of remuneration. If these do not 
materialize on account of competition from graduates 
in an already congested labour market, they begin to 
crowd the poruls of colleges and universities, resulting 



in relative over-expansion o( hii^hcr education, often 
at the cost of primary education, as in India. ^ This may 
delay entry into the labour force and depress labour 
force participation rates in the age t^roup IS- 19 and also 
marginall in the group 20-24 without much improve- 
ment in quality of the labour force since the average 
standards of higher education arc likely to be diluted 
in the process of accelerated expansion. \'ocAtionali/a- 
tion of secondary education, occupational guidance and 
job-oriented planning may be considered as some of 
the policy measures for raising activity rates as well as 
restoring balance in the educational s\stem. 

Mates in wortdng age groups 24 - 

There is nearly universal participation among 
adult males in all societies. That relative decline in job 
opportunities creates more unemployment is an obvious 
truism; whether it also increases non-availahiliiy for 
work needs closer scrutiny so that the element due to 
conceptual changes is sorted out. The contribution of 
"disability" /vrxf to non-participation in gainful work is 
more pertinent in the present context. Endemic diseases 
such as malaria reduce seasonal, if not all the ) ear 
round, activity rates while a virulent epidemic such as 
influenza pulled down the over-all participation rate in 
India in 1921,' Even for deaths due to tuberculosis, 
gastroenteritis, etc^ which are still not uncommon, it 
niust be noted that for every death from a certain 
disease, there must be many more suffering from it and 
therefore disabled for temporary periods, if not for the 
whole year. While the gains in working life expectancy 
accruing from mortality decline have been worked out 
for several countries, gains in labour supply per member 
due to reduction of diseases have received inadequate 
attention so far, probably because we do not have 
sufficient data on incidence of morbidity by age. 

Old mates 

With mortality decline, more persons will survive 
to old ages. Whether more or less of them will continue 
in the labour force will depend upon economic and 
social circumstances. Data on their participation rates 
available for several industrialized countries since 1910 
show a persistent decline; those for less developed coun- 
tries since the 1950s show a similar trend. In India only 
three-fifths of urban males aged 60 -f were in the labour 
force as against four-fifths of the rural. • Clearly, oppor- 
tunities for gainful work ate limited for old persons 
outside family and single-worker enterprises in general 
and agriculture in particular. Also voluntary withdrawal 
is possible in societies which provide retirement benefits. 
Rural-urban movement accompanied by occupational 
shifts and organizational changes as well as extension 
of social security benefits for Uie old are likely to pull 



6 M, Blaug. R, Layard and M. Woodhall, Census of 
GraducUe Unemployment in India, Allen Lane : tho Penguin 
Press, 1969. 

7 J,N, SiJiha, India* a Working Force (in picsti). 
j J.N, Sinha, op. ciL 
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down participation rates of the old in the future. However, 
in skill-scarce situations men may continue on their 
jobs beyond the superannuation agc« Thus, in India 6 
per cent of graduates in professional and technical occu- 
pations are 60-h as against only 0.8 per cent of graduate 
clerical workers. 

Labour Force Participation Rates for Females 

Activity rates for females are extremely difficult 
to analyse because variation in conceptual framework, 
cultural attitudes, demographic characteristics and 
nature of economic organization interact to produce a 
range as wide as 4 to 50 per cent for the countries 
covered by the United Nations report on Demographic 
Aspects of Manpower. • Exclusion of unpaid family 
workers cuts down the range by almost one-half, but 
this is not entirely legitimate since they make a signifi- 
cant contribution to total output in several societies. 
Interspatial and intertemporal differences in fencule 
participation in gainful work may in fact be very large 
considering that cultural sanctions differ from one 
country to the other and, within a given culture, the 
propensity of women to be in the labour force mav 
change with levels of fertility and mortality as well as 
their economic status and opportunities for employment 
that suit their aptitudes and inclinations. 

From a study rekting to less industriaHzed coun- 
tries, certain propositions may be hazarded concerning 
female participation in the labour force: 

1. Where participation rates are initially high, wo- 
men are generally confined to agriculture^ household 
industry and allied activities which are largely organized 
oil a family basis and can be conveniently combined 
with child-bearing and household functions. Thus in 
India, agriculture and household industry combined 
account for about 90 per cent of all female workers. In 
urban areas, apart from household industry, activities 
which engage substantial numbers are petty trade, con- 
struction and domestic services. 

2. Where urbanization is accompanied by rapid 
growth of trade, services and light manufacturing indus- 
tries, activity rates may rise, provided there is no preju- 
dice or discrimination against employment of women. 
Notable illustrations in south and east Asia are the 
Philippines and Thailand Several other countries mav 
be snaring the same experience. Cultural inhibitions, 
however, seem to persist even among urban people in 
countries with Moslem influence such as Pakistan, 
though there may be some exceptions. 

3. Where non-working status is a mark of social 
respectability and also women are engaged in low-paid 
jobs, economic development is likely to alter the work- 
leisure preference against the former. This is illustrated 
by the Indian experience where the activity rates in 
the metropolitan cities of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and 



9 op, cit, 

10 Boserup, E., Women^a Role in Economic Develop- 
^ mtni (George Allen and Unwiii, London, 1970) 

ERIC 



Delhi record a long-term declining trend that persisted 
even in the decade 1951-1961 when there was a percep- 
tible increase in prosperity. * ^ 

4. Education is the most potent factor that alters 
not only social attitudes but also the employability of 
women. To take one illustration, the rapid increase in 
female education in the Philippines has brought the pro- 
portion of literateandeducatedamong the two sexes very 
close to one another and accelerated expansion of the 
tertiary sector has contributed to an urban activity rate 
which is close to the rural. In India, female participa- 
tion rate in urban areas is one-third of the rural, and 
that of urban graduates nearly equals the latter and of 
those with technical degrees is more than twice as 
high. 13 In Pakistan, the number of female teachers rose 
eightfold between 1951 and 1961. 

An important factor affecting activity rates of 
women is their marital status. Available data indicate 
that the rates are highest for single women and lowest 
for the married, with those for the widowed and di- 
vorced lying in between. While postponement of the 
marriage age would raise the proportion of single 
women, it remains to be verified empirically how far its 
effects on participation rates are modified by increase 
in school and college enrolment, social prejudices and 
competition with males in the overcrowded labour 
markets of some of the less developed economies. 
Increase in survival probabilities is likely to reduce the 
incidence of widowhood and therefore depress, though 
marginally, the average level of female participation in 
economic activity. 

It is generally expected that mortality decline 
without a corresponding change in fertility will increase 
family size and responsibilities of women and reduce 
their activity rate. There are, however, bits of evidence 
suggesting that with more children surviving, younger 
ones can be left to the care of the older, releasing more 
of the mother's time for gainful work, particularly in 
agriculture. Documentation of the relationship of 
female actual rates and size of family exists mostly for 
industrialized countries. ^* 

Unfortunately, evidence on the relationship be- 
tween fertility and economic activity rates from less 
developed economies is both scanty and inconsistent. 



21 J.N. Sinha: op. cit, 

12 M.L. Gupta: op. cit, 

13 J.N. Sinha: India's IForJbingForc^, also ''Dynamics 
of Female Participation in Economic Activity", WoHd 
Population Conference Belgrade, 1965. 

14 Vnxted JSaXionB, Demographic Asptcta of Manpowert 
1962. R. Freedman, P.K. Whelpton and A.A.Campbe II, 
Family Planning, Surility and Poptdation Growth, Mo- 
Graw Hill, New York, 1959. M.K, Ilyina: **The Parbi- 
cipation of Women in the Economio Activities in the Soviet 
Union", World Population Conference, Belgrade 1965. 
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Where the dominant activity consists of agriculture and 
handicrafts, both organized on a family basis, women 
economically active at home seem to be no less fertile 
than women not economically active. Sovani and 
Dandekar found no evidence that occupation of the 
wife was associated with fertility in the rural and urban 
areas of Nasik and Kolaba in India. The I'nited Nations 
Mysore study brings out negative relationship, but 
Drivers* study of fertility' in central India showed that 
women employees were more fertile than those not 
working for pay» Murray Gendell concludes that "these 
bits of evidence, with their limitations of scope and 
methodology, do not provide a secure basis for ascer- 
taining the nature of relationships between economic 
activity and maternal responsibility' in India." While 
more data are need to throw light on this subject, there 
is already some evidence that educated women in urban 



15 Murray Gendell, op. ciL 



areas report both higher activity rates (referred to 
above) and smaller families.** It any causality is to be 
sought one may surmise that both fertility reduction 
and higher participation in economic activity are co- 
effects of education, particularly that beyond the matri- 
culation stage. It is often suggested that female employ- 
ment in an organized sector which is incompatible with 
a large family should be encouraged to induce fertility 
decline. All the same it may be considered whether it is 
not desirable to reduce incompatibility in the case of 
women with higher education (who are motivated to 
family limitation anyway) through institutionalized care 
of children of the Soviet type so that their skills are 
more fully utilized by the economy. 



16 Morcedfs B. Concoption: *'Thc effect of current 
«^>oial aiid economic changes in the developing countries 
on differential fertility", World Population Conference, 
Belgrade 1965. 
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POPULATION GROWTH AND CHANGING STRUCTURE OF ECONOMIC ACl^VfTX:.^ 



Structural Changes Involved in Economic Develop* 
ment 

1. Modern economic development requires a redis- 
tribution of the labour torce among ftclds of cirploy- 
ment to meet the needs of changing technology and 
organization of production and the changing composi- 
tion of demand for products. Development may be 
retarded by conditions which hamper the necessary 
redistribution of the labour force as well as by those 
which interfere with gains in productivity within the 
various fields. The rapid growth of population in 
developing countries is often aamed as a culprit on the 
second count and may be guilty also on the Hrst. 

2. This redistribution involves progressive expan- 
sion of the share of the non-agricultural sector in total 
employment and changes in the industry, occupation, 
and status structure of employment with the non-agri- 
cultural sector^ ' Among industries which typically 
increase their relative share in non-agricultural employ- 
ment as economic development progresses are manufac- 
turing of metal and metal products, machinery and 
transportation equipment; finance; and community, 
business and recreational services. More "traditional" 
industries, such as the textile and apparel manufacturing 
retail trade and some of the personal services, decrease 
in relative if not absolute numbers of workers. The pro- 
portions of employees in the labour force of non- 
agricultural industries tend to increase at the expense of 
self-employed and unpaid family workers. Occupational 
groups, like metal workers, electricians, appliance re- 
pairmen, automobile mechanics and stenographers, 
grow, while more "traditional'* occupations, such as 
those of spinners, weavers, tailors, shoemakers, barbers 
and street vendors, decrease in jnoporiion to the non- 
agricultural total. On the whole, the trend is in the 
direction of up^^rading the quality of employment; i. ie., 
increasing relative numbers of workers in types of jobs 
which afford relatively high earnings and which call for 
relatively well-trained and educated personnel. 

3. Although the directions and the pace of such 
changes may vary in different stages of the development 
process, and although they may not follow the same 
patterns in different countries undergoing economic 
development, the invariable result in the long run is a 
radical transformation of the structure of economic 
activities. This is not fully reflected in the industry, 
occupation, and status distributions of the labour force, 
for the character of activities within many categories of 



* This paper as prepared by John D. Durand, Popu- 
lation Studies Centre, Unive ratty of Pennsylvania, as a 
consultant to the Economic CoTnmiKsion for Asia and the 
Far East, A slightly condensed veraiou is presented in 
this report. The \ iews expressed are those of the author 
and not necessarily those of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. 

1 See "Maiipowor dr inography of Asian and Far 
Eastera oouutrif\^'\ ITMP /5, chapter IV. 



these classifications is also transfofmcd. 'IflQfe is a world 
of difference, for example, between tr^Q^onal subsis- 
tence agriculture and the mechanized, cfciimercialij?ed, 
specialized operation of a modern dairy o/poultry farm. 
Likewise between the traditional^indloom weaving 
establishment and the modern textil?Tmli, there is not 
much in common but that both produce c]£BSu«iA 
developing countries where traditional and modern 
segments co-exist in various industries and occupations, 
their changing shares of employment a?e an important 
aspect of the redistribution of manpower required for 
economic development. - « J" ^ 

4. Both agriculture and the fields cfT relatively low- 
quality employment in the non-agnciiUunil sector are 
reservoirs of labour supply from whichl?panding fields 
of higher-quality employment ma\ dr.uv as economic 
development progresses. ^ At the safne^timc, part of 
the outflow of workers from agricukiijP^ilhay go fo 
replenish such reservoirs in the non-ag^uluTral^)^^, 
and so their relative shares in the totfllTat>oi!r force nwj^ 
increase in the early stages of economic ckviriopmfht*/ 
although they diminish in proportioiT^IISPlth^ groV(/ing 
total of non-agricultural employmcjaCT 1L^:a mpt e»- ftfe- 
found at present in such fields as retai^tf ji^S^^^^^^^ > 
of the personal service industries atia pccupatiotl^Hrr' 
some developing countries. r^^. ! 




Processes of Structural Change 

5. The redistribution of the labour' force iffiong ' 
fields of economic activity is ordinarily brought about 
mainly by occupational mobility, which sh5ul(^be 
understood in the present context as incksdit^jj^Blove- 
ment between industries and status groups as^^ji/Ml as 
occupations. ' Two kinds of occupatiofiiBilinoBiUty ar(?3W^ 
tinguished — intergenerational and :*?itragM)e|ktiotl!d 
and both are important in the procifesses of dUfiging 
employment structure. Intergeneratfonal mobility is the ^ 
movement of sons and daughters into fields of etii|pldy- 
ment different from those of their parents, while intra-* 
generational mobility is the movement of individuals*- 



2 See the analysis of changes in industry disUlb|ition ' ^ 
of emplojTTietit, Puerto Rico. 1950-1960, in J.D.^pdjPi|id ' 
and K.C. Holden, Methods for Analysing CfefnpWteni^v 
of Change in Size and Structure of the Labour iV^' 
versity of Pennsylvania, Population Studies.- fieiji*^^^ . \ 
Analvtieai and Technical RepoHs, No. 8, Phi>fil|^|gjjj§i|^. 
1»69). 

3 On concepts and methods of analysing occupotiO 
mobility, with reference to the United :State8, see P.i 
Blau and O.D. Duncan, The American Occupation^ 
Structure (New York, Jnhn Wiley & Sons, 1967); also 
A.J. Jaffe and 'VO arleton, Oecupdiional MolftiMif 

the United Sto.. a. 1930 1960 (New York » Kirig*a^£VQprt ; 
Press, 1964). Most studies of occupational mobifity have 
been concerned mainly or exclusively with males, but 
the mobility of female workers is also important. 
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from one field to another during their working lives. 
The former is reflected by differences in industry, occu- 
pation and status distributions of successive cohorts 
entering the labour force, while the latter sho^ s up in 
changing distributions of the same cohort as cnvimerated 
in successive censuses at different ages in the cohort 
life-cycle. 

6. Not all intragencrational mobility contributes to 
changes in the structure ot economic activities over 
time. Some shifting of occupation, industrr, and status 
occurs normally in the lifc-cvcle ot cohorts even when 
the structure is unchanj^ing. An example in the frame 
of the "traditional" society is that of a mall entre- 
preneur's son who begins his occupational career as an 
unpaid helper in the family enterprise, possibly moves 
when he grows older to a wage-earning job elsewhere, 
and eventually inherits the direction of the family enter- 
prise when his father retires. Also in modern industrial 
societies, young people entering the labour market arc 
employed initially in disproportionate numbers in 
certain relatively low-paid occupations and industries 
from which they graduate when they grow older and 
gain more experience. It is the difference between the 
antragenerational occupational mobility of each cohort 
and that of the next which contributes to structural 
change. 

7. Occupational mobility is ordinarily completed 
for the most part in early adult ages. For example, in the 
United States during the decade of the 1940s, estimated 
percentages of males in the labour force who shifted 
from one major occupational group to another were 
21 per cent in the cohorts aged 15-19 and 20-24 at the 
beginning of the decade, 16 per cent in the cohort aged 
25-29, and progressively lower in older cohorts, drop- 
ping to 1 per cent in the cohort which aged from 60-64 
lo 70-74 during the decade-. ^ This tendency of a cohort's 
distribution among fields of activity to become frozen 
in middle age is one of the factors of inertia which may 
hamper quick adjustment of labour force structure to 
the needs of econf>mic development. 

8. In addition to occupational mobility, migration 
and differences in natural increase rates of occupation, 
industry, and status groups may contribute to changes 
in the structure of economic activities. In the present 
circumstances of most developing countries, interna- 
tional migration is important in this connexion mainly 
as it affects the development of high-level technical and 
professional manpower. Immii^ration may be a means 
of accelerating the growth in supply of such personnel, 
while '*brain d-uin" emiijration ma\ retard this growth 
appreciably in some cases. The importance of internal 
migration in the processes of industrv, occupation, and 
status redistributipff lies mainly in its close connexion 
with occupational mobility. The movement from agri- 
cultural to non-agricultural employment takes place 
mostly in conjunction with rural-urban migration and 
movements between industry, occupation, and status 
groups in the non-agricultural sector often involve 



migration from one urban area tf) another. So xhv factors 
which make workers reluctant or eager to migrate have 
a bearing upon the rate< of inrerixcner^tonal and intra- 
generational occupational mohilitx . 

9. The rate of natural increase of ilie labour t'orce 
(i.e., the increment which would result from natural 
increase of the working-age population without anv 
migratifjn, occupational mobilitv, or change in age- 
specilic ratcv of labour force cntr^ and retirement) is 
commonh higher in the agriciilrural than in rhe non- 
agricultural sector.^ Thus the relitixe <^hare of ihc 
agricultural scctnr in the toi,^! would lend to grow in 
the long run if the natural increase t!i tie rent iai were not 
offset b\ inieri^enerational and intra i^encrational occupa- 
tional m{>hiiiT\ . .similar differences in natural increase 
related to feriilitx and mortality differentials ma\ exist 
between industrs", occupation, and st.uus groups in ihc 
non-a^ricuItural sector. At an\" point in time, though, 
the natural increase rares ol such groups ma\ be si l ong Iv 
atlccted by tlieir present atjc composition as it has been 
molded by pre\ ious intt ri^eneraiional and intragencra- 
tional occupational mobility. Such repercussions of 
occupational mobility upon natural increase tend to 
reintorce the effects of the former upon trends in the 
structure of ecodomic activities. Industry, occupation, 
and status groups which have recently been gaining by 
occupational mobility tend to have relatively large 
numbers of young workers, hence low rates of attrition 
by retirement and death, and relatively high natural 
increase rates. (Conversely, groups which have lost by 
mobility tend to be composed to a greater extent of 
middle-aged and elderlv workers and so tend to have 
lower or negative natural increase rates. The inertia 
inherent in the "top-heavy" age structure of the latter 
groups carries a threat of structural unemployment or un- 
deremployment as the relative demand for labour in 
their fields diminishes. 

Effects of the Rate of Growth and Age Structure 
of the Total Labour Force 

10. Hott" may the processes of labour force redistri- 
bution among Helds of economic activity be affected by 
the rate of increase in the total labour force? One must 
ask at the same time how these processes arc affected by 
the age structure of the labour force, which is closely 
linked with its rate of increase. To simplify the discus- 
sion of these questions, they are considered in what 
follows with reference only to the increase in the relative 
share of the non-agricultural sector in the total labout 
force. The conclusions will be equally applicable to the 
redistribution among fields of employment within the 
non-agricultural (and also the agricultural) sector. 

11. If the growth of the non-agricultural share were 
limited only by the factors of inertia which inhibit occu- 
pational mobility — in ^^ilier words, if no economic 
limitations upon 'Se capacity for expansion in non- 
agricultural industries came into play, so that they could 
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4 JafTe and Cailctoii, c;*. cit.. table 9, p. 37 



5 See *' Manpower drtna^rapliy in countries of 
Asia and the Far East'\ POP/IPMP/S, chapter V. 
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ahsorh whatever number of workers would be prepared 
to transfer out of ai;riculture— then the speed of increase 
in non-agricultureN proportionate share in the labour 
force would varv M recti y with the rate of growth in 
the total labour force. It would be so because the faster 
the labour force gn^ws, the larger is the propt)rtion of 
the total made up i/f younger cohorts, in the ages of 
greatest occupational (as well as spatial) mobility. More- 
over, with the labour force growing at any given rate, 
the higher the level of fertility (and hence also of mor- 
tality), the more youthful the age structure will be, and 
so the greater will be the rate of occupational mobility 
in the labour force as a whole. Thus a high rate of 
growth and especially a high birth rate make for flexibil- 
ity in the labour force structure, which would seem- 
to facilitate the redistribution among fields of employ- 
ment retjuired for economic development.* 

12. The practical advantage of such flexibility in 
labour supply is doubtful, though, if the demand is 
rigid. In the typical economic circumstances of to-day's 
developing countries, the capacity to absorb a growing 
labour force in the non-agricultural sector is severely 
limited by shortage of capital, poverty of domestic 
markets, and competitive handicaps in export trade. 
If the growth of non-agricultural employment is deter- 
mined by these economic limiting factors and employ- 
ment in agriculture is simply a residual, then it is plain 
arithmetic that the faster the total labour force grows, 
the slower is the increase in non-agriculture's propor- 
tionate share in the total. 

13. Dovring has pointed out that the rate of increase 
(or decrease) in the percentage of labour force employed 
in the non-agricultural sector is equal to the difference 
between the rates of increase in the total labour force 
and in non-agricultural employment. ' For example, if 
the total labour force increases at 3 per cent annually 
and non-agricultural employment at 4 per cent, the 
percentage of labour force in non-agriculture will rise 
by 1 per cent each year—from 10 to 10.1 per cent, 20 
to 20.2 per cent, and so forth. If the rate of labour force 



6 Likewise, rapid growth of population and a youthful 
ago struct uro faeilitate (|uit»k replacoineiit of an ill-edu- 
cated and traditionally minded labour force by one which 
is better educated and more amenable to new ideas and 
new methods of production — provided that those de- 
mographic conditions do not result in less education being 
given to the cohorts of school-ago population than they 
would receive if the population growth rate were more 
moderated and the ratio of the school-age cohort* to the 
coh«)rt8 in working ages were less burdensome. See H. 
Leibonstcin, ''The impact of population growth on *non- 
eeonomic' determinants of eeonomic growth**, in United 
Nations, World J Population Conference, 1965, vol. IV 
(Sales No. 66.X1II.8). 

7 F. Dovring, *'The share of agriculture in a growing 
population**, Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics 
aful Statistics, August /September 1969. 



growth is reouced from 3 to 2 per cent and non-agricul- 
tural employment continues to grow at 4 per cent, the 
speed of transition to a predominantly non-agricultural 
employment structure will be doubled. Dovring noted 
also that the rate of growth in non-agricultural employ- 
ment required to keep the absolute number of agricul- 
tural labour force at a constant level depends not only 
on the growth rate of the total labour force but also on 
the percentage shares of agriculture and non-agriculture 
in the total. For example, with the total labot'r force 
growing at 1.5 per cent annuallv and non-agricultural 
industries employing one-fourth of the total, non- 
agricultural employment must increase at 6 per cent 
annually to keep the agricultural labour force at a con- 
stant number; but a 2 per cent annual increase in non- 
agriculture is enough to serve this purpose when the 
share of non-agricultural in the total rises to three- 
fourths. 

14. Jaffe and Froomkin have pushed the analysis 
along this line a step farther to take account of the 
increasing trend of labour productivity in non-agricul- 
tural industries, which means that non-agricultural 
production must grow at a higher rate than non-agricul- 
tural employment. For instance, with the total labour 
force increasing at 3 per cent annually and the non- 
agricultural sector employing 70 per cent of the total, 
non-agricultural proouction would have to increase at 
about 4.1 per cent annually to keep the agricultural 
labour force constant with constant labour productivity 
in non-agriculture, at 5.1 per cent with an annual in- 
crease of 1 per cent in productivity, 6.2 per cent with a 
2 per cent increase in productivity, and so forth. * 

1 5. The conclusion suggested is that some retardation 
of progress in upgrading the structure of economic 
activities is likely to be one of the penalties of a high 
birth rate Sind rapid growth of population, in the cir- 
cumstances of raost developing countries at present. 
However, this cannot be considered as a general rule 
applicable to all countiies, or at all stages in any coun- 
try's economic development. The effects of varying 
population growth rates and age structure upon the 
processes of change in employment structure depend, 
on the one hand, upon the economic conditions which 
limit expansion of labour demand in various fields, and 
on the other hand, upon the conditions which restrict 
occupational mobility on the supply side. Differential 
rates of natural increase of labour force in different 
industry, occupation, and status groups may also be 
important factors. A fairly complex analytical model 
representing the interactions of these factors is required 
to specify the effects to be expected in the circumstances 
of any country. 



8 A.J. Jaffe and J.N. Froomkin, "Economic develop- 
ment and jobs — a comparison of Japan and Panama, 
1950 to I960**, Estadistica, Journal of the Inter -American 
Statistical Institute, September 1966. 
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Introduction 

1. This paper is concerned with some principal 
aspects of the demography, of manpower in countries 
of Asia and the Far East, includin^^ dimensions of the 
labour force, its deployment in f.elds ot economic acti- 
vity, and processes of its growth and structural changes. * 
A regional view of basic measures derived from the 
statistics of postwar population censuses of countries 
in the region is presented, and factors underlying the 
variations are considered with special regard for rela- 
tionships with eco.jomic development. Attention is 
given to problems of measurement, major shortcomings 
of data, and principal questions needing study especially 
in connexion with problems of policy and planning for 
economic development. ^ 

2. Limitations of time and material for preparation 
of the paper have made it necessary to omit some 
important aspects and to touch only briefly on a number 
of questions that are centr?) in the field of study to 
which the paper relates. Most important, the measures 
of employment, unemployment and underemployment, 
and studies of these dimensions as they relate to pro- 
blems of economic and demographic policy and plafi- 
ning have had to be left out of consideration. It is a 
noteworthy and deplorable fact that the poor state of 
development of basic measures of the extent of utiliza- 



• This background paper \v£is prrpHml by Mr. .Tohn 
D. Dtirand, professor at tho Topulation Studio.s CVntro, 
University of Pennsylvania, scTvinff nn conKultant tci 
ECAFE. Tho views exproswxl am Dioso of the author ami 
not nec<^8sarily those of ECAFE. The authf)r has drawn 
upon material compiled at the Centre, for a world wide 
study of labour Utrce characteristics and chaiifTcs in tho 
postwar period, under his direction and that of Mrs. Ann 
R. Miller and with the support oft grant from the United 
States National Scionco Foundation, Some of the material 
presented here wil! be incorporated ir a forthcoming 
publication of resuhs of this stMdy. 

1 Those and several other aspects of manpower <le- 
mography are treated moro generally vith reforouce to 
developing countries in various regions of tho world in 
"Demographic analysis of manpower development with 
particular reference to developing countries", prepared 
by I>enis F» Johnston as a backgroxmd paper for tho 
United Nations Int^rrogior lal Seminar on Demographic 
Aspectfl of Manpower, Moscow, 31 Augusts 1 September 
1970 (ESA/P/SDAM/CP.2). 

2 Details of relevant demographic and statistical 
methodology are treated in several United Nations publi- 
cations, notably: Methods of Analysing Census Data 
on Economic Adivitiea of the Population (Sales No. 
E. 69.XIII»2); Handbook of Population Cemxis Methods, 
vol. 2: Economic CharacUristics of the Population 
(Sales No. 58.XVII,7); Application of Iniemaiional 
Standards to Census Data on the Economically Active 
Population {SaXgrI^o. 51.XIII.2). See also the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, Internatioml Standardization of La- 
bow Statistics (Geneva, 1969) and United States Depart- 
ment of Labour, Demographic 2*echniques for Manpou^er 
Planning in Developing Countries, (Washington, 1963). 
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tion of manpower resources in various countries of the 
region would in any event preclude a broad comparative 
analysis such as is presented here with regard to the 
rates of participation in the labour force and features of 
employment stru ture. 

3. Tne demography of manpower is a Held of re- 
search that has not been much cultivated in this regie . 
Published works on the subject make up a small fraction 
of the literature on population as well as economic pro- 
blems. Monographs on the labour force of Asian and 
Far Eastern countries can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. ^ Chapters dealing with labour force charac- 
teristics are found in a few works on the demography 
of countries in the .region.* Relevant articles in demo- 
graphic and economic journals, governmental reports, 
and so on are not numerous. The attention given to 
studies in this Held has not been commensurate with the 
importance of the problems of development and utiliza- 
tion of human resources to which such studies are 
relevant. Policv-makers and planners of ccononjic, social, 
and demographic programmes are handicapped by lack 
of knowledge of basic questions in this field. In the 
manpower projections, which occupy a central place 
in the statistical apparatus of economic planning, realism 
depends on knowledge of the ways in which growth 
and structural changes of the labour force are affected 
by demographic, economic, and other factors. Such 
knowledge is the basis for assessing the expected impact 
upon manpower development of planned actions in 
economic and social spheres, including population 
policy measures, and the repercussions of manpower 
changes on production, consumption, investment needs, 
and the like. The relevance of studies in this field to 
population policy questions deserves special mention 
since many of those who write and speak about these 
questions do not seem to recognize the inadequacy of 
present knowledge of the interrelations between dem 
graphic and economic changes. Some of the kinds of 
studies with which this paper is concerned can make 
substantial contributions to the development of know- 
ledge of these matters. 



3 Uineinura, Mataji, Sunn Nippon AV> Hwlorioku 
Sokntei to Hctuh (labour Force of Japan in the Postwar 
IVriod, Estimatofi and Trends), Tokyo, 1904; Okazaki, 
Yoichi, Nippoti no IMoryoku Mondai (Labour Voroc 
rmhloms in Japan), Tokyo, 19C6; Yn, Yrun-chung, 
*'llieDovcIopmentofthoEcononHcaIIy Active Population 
in East Asia, 1947-1966" (doctoral dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 1969) ; Farooq, Ohazi M., *'Dimen- 
sifins and Structure of Labour Force and Their Changes 
in tho Process of Economic Development : A Case Study 
of Pakistan" (doctoral dissertation. University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1970); Thorner D., and Thorner, A., The 
Working Force in India, 1881-1961, Indian Statistical 
Institute, Bombay, 1960. 

4 Saw, Sweo-Hock, Singapore Popidatvm in Transi- 
tion, L^ni versify of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 
1970; Taeubcr,'l.l3., The Poptdation of Japan, Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, 1958; United Nations, 
Population Growth and Manpower in the Philippines 
(Sales No. 61.Xin.2). 
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Sources of Data 

Scope of poou/stton census data 

4. The principal source of data tor demographic 
studies of manpower is the population census. Thanks 
to the progress of census-taking in the countries of 
Asia and the Far East since the Second World War, the 
supply of such data is now much more satisfactory than 
it was previously, and futhn improvement is to be 
expected when the results of the 1970-197! round of 
censuses become available. At present, the region of 
Asia and the Far East is better supplied in this respect 
than Africa but not as well as Latin America and much 
less well than Europe and northern America, 

5. For a majority of countries in Asia and the Far 
East, population census dau on the labour force are 
now available as of at least two dates in the postwar 

Ecriod, so that at least crude measures of growth of the 
ibour force and changes in some aspects of its structure 
and spatial distribution can be derived. Principal coun- 
tries in this position include Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, 
Iran, Japan, the Republic of Korea, Malaysia (censuses 
of the former Federation of Malaya, Brunei, Sabah, and 
Sarawak), Nepal, Pakistan, the Philippines, Singapore 
and Thailand. Data from one postwar census are avail- 
able for China (Taiwan), the Khmer Republic and 
Indonesia. For Burma, there are data from sampling 
surveys carried out in urban areas in 1953 and rural 
areas in 1954, but these fall short of covering the whole 
counrry. No census data on the labour force are 
yeta vailable for Afghanistan, People's Republic of 
China, •Laos, Mongolia, and Republic of Viet-Nam or 
Democratic Republic of, and only pre-war data for 
Democratic People's Republic of Koreii. • 

6. Pre-war census statistics for several countries in 
the region furnish a basis for studies of longer range 
trends, going back in some countries to early years of 
the present century. The scope for such studies is 
severely restricted, though, by shortcomings of the 
tabulations of labour force characteristics found in the 
early census publications. The tabulations of the postwar 
censuses also fall short, to an extent which varies from 
country to country, of providing all the most important 
data needed for demographic and other studies as well 
as for plsmning and administrative purposes. Some of 
the principal shortcomings are indicated in following 
sections of this paper where uses of the dau for demo- 
graphic analyses are discussed. ' 

5 Although a census was taken in China as of 1963, no 
data on the labour force are included in the published 
results. 

6 These indications are based on a. compilation of 
4ata made at the Population Studies Centre^ University 
of Pennsylvania, during 1966-1969. The possibility of 
some omissions is recognized. 

7 The veirieties of classifications and cross-classifica- 
tions of labour force characteristics found in postwar 
census reports of a number of Asian, African, and Latin 
American countries are outlined in Social Science Re- 
search Council, Inventory of Data for Comparative InUr- 
national Studies of Labour Force Qrowth and Structure, 
New York, 1966. 



Reltab/lity and comparabiHty of census data 

7. Those who use census statistics of the h]H^ur 
force for any purpose should realize that these data arc 
inherently inexact and make generous allowance for 
possibilities of error and bias as well as for possible 
effects of variations in the forms of the census questions 
and the accompanying definitions and instructions. This 
caution applies both to measures of dimensions and 
growth of the labour force and to data on its industrial, 
occupational^ and status structure. It is an important 
part of the analyst's responsibility to test and evaluate 
the data by "all available means, and he must be con- 
stantly alert to pitfalls in their '.iterpretation. 

8. Census data on economic activities of females are, 
in general, more sensitive than those of males to varia- 
tions of definitions, enumeration procedures, reporting 
errors and biases. Agricultural workers in the industry 
and occupation classifications and unpaid family workers 
in the status classification are groups of which the 
enumeration is likely to be much affected by these 
factors. Among age groups, those near the two ex- 
tremes of the span of working life are most susceptible 
to these influences. 

9. In general, more caution is called for in using the 
sutistics of less developed than of mbre developed 
countries, and more in the use of data for rurai and 
agricultural than for urban and industrial sectors in 
countries at any level of development. The distinction 
between income-producers and others, which underlies 
the concept of the labour force, tends to be less clearly 
marked where production is carried on in a familv 
enterprise than it is where the bread-winners work as 
wage-earners outside the family circle. On family farms 
and in family-operated shops, handicraft industries and 
the like, especially in rural areas of less developed 
countries, it is not uncommon that all family members 
except very young children join in the work of the 
income-producing enterprise at least on a part-iime, 
seasonal, or irregular basis, and it is often not easy to 
draw a sharp line between such work and domestic 
chores. For this reason, some writers have questioned 
the relevance of the concept of the labour force to non- 
industrial societies.* Without admitting that the con- 
cept is irrelevant, it may be said that where production 
is organized to a large extent in family enterprises, the 
results of a labour force enumeration tend to be highly 
susceptible to reporting errors and biases and to in- 
fluences of varying definitions and procedures. Especial- 
ly, the time-reference of the census questions and the 
rules adopted for reporting of individuals engaged both 
in economic and other activities are likely to have 
important bearings on the results obtained in such 
circumstances, 

10. Analysts attempting to reconstruct consistent 
time-series of labour force measures from the data of 
successive censuses in Asian and Far Eastern countries 
are faced with a vexing problem of assessing possible 



8 Jaffe, A. J., and Stewart, Charles D., Manpower 
Resources and Utilization, New York, i951. 
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effects of the shifts, in recent censuses, awayfrom tradi- 
tional forms of questions about economic activities to 
more specific and more precisely defined enquiries.* 
- . .. The. pre-war censuses and rngst of those taken during . 
Tcarly postwar years in this region followed the practice, 
formerly common in censuses throughout the world, of 
calling for a report of each person's "usual occupation" 
(or means of livelihood in the Indian censuses) and 
counting those for whom gain* j1 occupations were 
reported as economicallv active. In the censuses taken 
since 1955 in Asian and Far Eastern countries (and that 
of Japan in 1950), the reference to the usual occupation 
has been replaced by questior.:- about activities auring 
specified time periods. A week preceding the enumera- 
tion has been taken as the period of reference for some 
of the recent censuses while periods ranging up to 
twelve months in length have been specified for others. 
In the 1961 census of India, the reference in the case of 
seasonal 5>.ciivities was to the working year. The instruc- 
tions (or some of the recent censuses have provided 
that ill persons engaged to any extent in economic 
activities during the reference period should report 
those activities, while the questions in some other recent 
censuses have referred to the principal activity (econo- 
mic or other) during the specified period. The questions 
in India's 1961 census also departed from traditional 
practices in that country ia another way, being oriented 
in the 1961 census toward economic activities rather 
than toward the means of livelihood of each individual 
as in 1951 and earlier Indian censuses. 

11. These changes may have had the effect of inflating 
the measures of the labour force in some recent cen- 
suses and deflating them in others, as compared with 
earlier enumerations. The effect in each instance would 
depend on such circumstances as the extent of seasonal, 
irregular, and part-time employment; the times of the 
year when the censuses were taken; and the care taken 
by field workers and respondents to provide accurate 
reports, as well as on the forms of the questions and 
details of the instructions. The amount of the effect 
would vary, and its direction might not be the same, in 
different sex-age groups, occupations, industries, status 
categories, rural and urban sectors, etc. Ordinarily there 
is little basis for judging the directions of net effects and 
stiil less for estimating their size. The resulting 

9 On the forms of the census questions and main 
features of the definitions, soo You, Poh Song, **Growth 
and structure of the labour force in countries of Asia and 
the Far East'*, in United Nations, The Asian Population 
Conference, 196$ (Sales No. 65.11.F.U); Miura, Yuki, 
"A comparative analysts of operational definitions of the 
economically active population in African and Asian 
statistics", in United Nations, World Poptdation Confe- 
rence, 1965 (Sales No. 66.X1II.8), vol. IV; Yu, Yeun- 
chung, The Development of the Economically Active Popw 
IcUion in Eaat Asia, 1947*1966, op. ciL 

10 Some indications have been given, it is true, by 
r3Bults of different kinds of questions asked in the same 
enumeration or in con8ecuti\'e enumerations separated 
by short time -intervals. Among the pertinent data are 
those of the 1953/54 sample enumerations in Burma 
(where both questions on activities during a week and on 
employment during a year were asked) and successive 
Bounds of the National Sample Survey in India {where 

p. questions with varying time -references have been asked). 
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uncertainty should he kept in ihe forrlront -.-f i at or jac- 
tations of changes indicated hy the ccnsu^^ returns in 
such circumstances 

Sample survbydara . . . 

12. Although the measures of labour force dimen- 
sions and structural characteristics presented in follow- 
ing chapters of this paper are limited to those given by 
population censuses, these are not the only important 
sources of such data. The demographic sampling sur- 
veys developed during recent years in a number of 
Asian and Far Eastern countries have provided a great 
deal of supplementary data. In some countries, such 
surveys are conducted regularly at quarterly intervals. 
The current survey data for Japan, the Republic of 
Korea and the Philippines and those which have been 
collected in various Rounds of the Indian National 
Sample Survey deserve to be mentioned in particular. ^ ^ 

13. While sample surveys cannot take the place of the 
census as the source of detailed data on such matters as 
the industrial and occupational structure of employment 
and variations of labour force characteristics among 
areas within a country, they are highly valuable for 
getting basic measures at shorter intervals of time than 
are practical for the census. Timc-series»of survey data 
representing trends during intervals between censuses 
are very useful for studying processes of growth and 
structural change of the lahpur force and employment 
and gaining understanding of the factors involved. 
Sample surveys can also be used to get data on aspects 
of manpower, employment, and unemployment which 
cannot be investigated in a full-scale census. The varia- 
tions of types of data on these subjects obtained in 
successive Rounds of the Indian National Sampie Survey 
illustrate the value of flexible use of this medium for data 
collection. 

Dimensions of the Labour Force 

Crude activity rates 

14. The size of the labour force in proportion to the 
total population is measured by the crude activity rate, 
which is customarily expressed as a percentage. 
There are wide differences in this rate between countries 
in Asia and the Far East, as in other parts of the world. 



11 For India, see Sinha, J.H.. ^^Comparability of 1961 
and 1951 census economic data**, Artha Vijnana, Decem- 
ber 1964, comment by P.M. Visaria and rejoinder, ihid., 
December 1965; for Pakistan, see G. Farooq, up. cif. ; 
for the Republic of Korea, Malaysia and the Philippines, 
see Y. Yu, op. ext. 

12 United Nations, Sample Surveys of Current Interest 
(Statistical Papers, Series C, various issues}; United 
States Department of Labour, Summaries of Manpower 
Surveys and Reports for Developing Countries, 1968'68 
(Bureau of Labour Statistics Bulletin 1628), Washington, 
1969. 

13 In accordance with the terminology of the United 
Nations manual, Methods of Analysing Census Data on 
Economic Activities of the Population, op. cit.^ the term 
"activity rates" is used here as the equivalent of "labour 
force participation rates", "worker rates", and other such 
terms found in the literature in this field. 
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For fifteen principal countries in this region, crude 
activity rates derived froni th^ diata of censuses taken 
during 1946-1966 are .listed in table 1 (column 1). 
Viewing the data of the censuses of 1956-1966 as a 
cross-section and selecting those of the census nearest 
1961 where more than one census was taken in this* 
period, one finds a range of crude activity rates from 
30.2 per cent in Iran (1966) to 53.2 in Thailand (1960) 
and a median value of 34.5. 

15. The levels of crude activity lates in this region 
are fairly typical of those found in developing countries 
generally, as one can see in table 2, where the distribu- 
tion of Asian and Far Eastern countries by levels of 
these rates are compare^^ith corresponding figures for 
ninety-three countries in various parts of the world, 
classified by energy consumption per head as an indica- 
tor of indusirialization. Highifr rates on the average are 
found in more industrialized countries, but the levels 
differ greatly among countries within each group and 
differences between group- of countries are not very 
distinct. 

16. A prevailing downward trend of crude activity 
rates appears in the 4tatistics of postwar censuses of both 
developing and more developed countries throughout 
the world, continuing a longerrange trend of decrease 
which has hacn obser^^fid in most countries where long 
historical seBes of statistics are available. Among sixty 
countries in various regions for which data of censuses 
taken during both 1946-1955 and 1956-1966 have been 
compiled, a decrease of the crude activity rate was re- 
corded in fifty-two and an increase in eight. Among the 
Asian and Far Bastem countries included in table 1, 
there are eleven hjudn^^ata of two or more postwar 
censuses; and of these, .ft-faUing trend of the crude acti- 
vity ate is indicated in six (Ceylon, Iran, the Republic 
of Korea, Malyasia, Nep^l, and Singapore), a rising 
trend in four (India^ Japan, Pakistan, and the Philip- 
pines), and little change in one (Thailand).. It is doubt- 
ful whether the increases indicated for India, Pakistan, 
and the Philippines are real since changes in the census 
questions, definitions, and instructions may have 
appreciably inflated the labour force enumerations in 
the latest censuses asxomps^red with earlier censuses. 
The reality of these increases appears the more doubtful 
in view of the fact tha^ the earlier secular trends of crude 
activity rate^ indicted, by the censuses of these three 
countries sj^Ce Sij^yi de^des of the present century had 
been genexa^ downwAiS. * * 

24 TabloA j-i^ eu^e qpiitathod in annex IT. To eliini- 
imto variatioh^^rofiAlti^ from difference in census prac- 
ticos witlrtogaf d- wii^^iiinits of the labour force enume- 
ration, the labour: ^^e^to^ used in calculating these 
rat^s Wyo^EkB^K ^\'ith estimates as necessary, to 

a unifo^£tj(^^^ referopicei of 10 years and over. 

li^'^nj^e fijd^pi^ation of the changes shown by the 
Ihtestr^fensuseeT^f these countries, see the works of J. 
2Sinlia» Vi^ia, Ghazi M. Farooq, and Yeun-chung 
Yu ' cited/ a^Ve. 0n the earlier secular trends in India 
and il^'^^ilippines, see B. Kalra, '*A note on working 
force esi^inat^s, 1901.61", in: Census of India (1961), 
Pap^ NbV r 6f 1962, "Final population totals" (New 
Dolh^^^^]L, .appendix I; and PopukUion Growth and 
Md^iffSfSr ^ ih-^^ op, cit. 



17. There is an apparent economic disadvantage in a 
low and falling crude activity rate since, under given 
conditions of productivity and extent of employment 
of the labour force, national output per head would vary 
in direct proportion to this rate. Or, looking at the matter 
from another angle, one may say that the higher the 
productivity of employed workers, the more easily a 
nation can afford to have a low crude activity rate. Some 
reservations are in order, though, when the economic 
significance of the rate is interpreted in such ways. 

18. In the first place, the conditions of employment 
and level of output per employed worker are not inde- 
pendent of the size and growth of the labour force. In 
an inert economy, if the crude activity rate were raised, 
the effect might be mainly to increase unemployment or 
underemployment and possibly to reduce productivity, 
with little or no gain in output. Conversely, as studies 
in the United States and elsewhere have shown, the 
dimensions of the labour force may he sensitive to varia- 
tions in intensity of demand for labour and in the level 
of earnings. Thus the size of the labour force does not 
strictly represent the supply of workers available for 
employment, but rather the result of interaction between 
supply and demand. It is possible that limited opportun- 
ities for employment may be a factor tending to depress 
activity rates in some developing countries in Asia and 
the Far Eiast. 

19. Moreover, the measures of labour force size do 
not take account of the amounts of working time which 
labour force members are prepared to put in. Where the 
labour force is inflated by participation of many women, 
children and others available only for part-time, seasonal 
or occasional work, the apparent economic advantage 
is partly illusory. On the other hand, many of those who 
do not participate in the labour force render services and 
produce goods for home consumption which have sub- 
stantial economic value although they are not considered 
as income. Such contributions by housewives not in the 
labour force are especially important. 

20. Also, as emphasized in the preceding chapter, the 
labour force measures provided by the censuses may be 
greatly affected by varying definitions, enumeration 
procedures, reporting errors and biases. As a result, the 
range of differences in crude activity rates among coun- 
tries is almost certainly exaggerated. 

21. These observations are not intended to deny the 
relevance of studies of labour force dimensions to 
economic problems, but to underline the need for cau- 
tion in interpreting the measures. It is important to look 
at aspects of the composition of the recorded labour 
force which are relevant to assessment of both the relia- 
bility of the measures and their economic meaning. Sex 
and age groups, industry and occupation distributions, 
and status categories are among the features to be exa- 
mined from these points of view. 

Standardized activity rates and age-structure indices . 

22. The crude activity rate is determined by the age- 
specific activity rates of males and females (i.e. percen- 
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tages of labour force members among the male and 
female population in each age group) together with the 
sex-age "Composition of the population. Methods of 
stand artfization are used to measure the effects of these 
factors. ' • 

23. The over-all level of age-specific activity rates for 
both sexes is measured by a standardized activity rate, 
which is a weighted average of the male and female 
specific rates for the various age groups with the pro- 
portions of sex-age groups in a selected standard popu- 
lation used as the weights. Such standardized rates can 
be calcutoed with reference to either the total popula- 
tion or the populationr of working ages, and separate 
rates can be calculated for males and females. For the 
toilntrics of x\sia and the Far East, tablet 1 (columns2-4) 
shows standardized activity rates in the total population 
of both sexes and in the male and female population 10 
years of age and over. The standard weights used in 
these calculations represent the sex-age composition of 
a model stable population having vital rates approxim- 
ately representative of world averages as of I960.*' 

24. The difference between a country's crude activity 
rate and the standardized rate in the total population 
measures the effect of differences in sex-age composition 
between the population of that country and the stan- 
dard. This difference is expressed in proportionate terms 
by the age structure index shown in column 8 of table 1, 
which represents the ratio of the crude to the standar- 
dized rate multiplied by 100. (Actually, this index re- 
flects effects of variations in the sex ratio as well as the 
age structure, but sex ratio variations " are ordinarily 
relatively minor.) For example, the index of 91 for the 

- Khmer Republic (1962) means that this country's labour 
f6rce is 91 per cent as large as it would be if, with the 
rccqycdcd age-specific activity rates for each sex in that 

.i^roMgrr^ , the composition of the population were the 

t same-as thaTof the model. ^ ® 

25c^ The calculations of age*specific and standardized 
activity rates require a suitable classification by age 
* gro^ips of both the population and labour force for each 
sex. Where an age classification of the population but 
not of the labour force is given, an approximate analysis 
of the components of variation of labour force dimen- 
sions hfiay still be possible. A device which yields more 
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16 On method of stuudardizatiou and the problem of 
intorat^tions, soc the United Nations manual. Methods of 
AnalyHfi^ Census Data on Economic Activities of the 
Po]^tuUUiw {op, cit.), section II. For an application io the 
clats of censuseB taken around 1950 in various parts of the 
v7orId, see United Nations, Demographic Aspects of Man- 
ypwer; Sex ami Age Patterns of Participation in Economic 
Af^pitiea (Sales No. 61.XIII.4). 

77 Equal numbers of males and females in the total 
population of the nuxiel were assumed. 

18 Somewhat different '^'^asuros of cfToetH of popula- 
eomposition would be obtained by a different ap- 
' L to the problem : selecting a standard series of age- 
ciflc activity rates for each sex and weighting them 
/t>^iCh ^e proportions of the sex -age groups found in the 
'* **.jtt,jiiipulation8 of the countries to be compared. 




or less satisfactory approximations, depending on the 
circumstances, is to use refined activity rates— i.e., per- 
centages of labour force members in the total population 
of each sex above the minimal age for the labour force 
enumeration, as shown for the Asian and Far 1 eastern 
countries in columns 5 -7 of table 1 — as" substitutes* for 
standard iiged rates. This has been done in table 1 for 
India (1951), Federation of Malaya (1947), Nepal (1952- 
1954), Pakistan (1951), and Thailand (1947), where no 
data or inadequate data on age distribution of the labour 
force were available. The age structure index can then 
be estimated by the ratio, 100 qj/Q, where qj is the 
percentage of population above the minimal labour 
force age in a given country and Q is the corresponding 
percentage in the standard population. ' • 

26. The measures assembled in table 1 make it plain 
that the principal source of differences in crude activity 
rates among countries in Asia and the Far East is the 
varying proportion of women reported in the censuses 
as economically active. Standardized activity rates of 
females 10 years of age and over in the 1956-1966 cross- 
section range from 12.3 in Iran and 13.7 in Pakistan to 
52.3 in the Khmer Republic and 74.7 in Thailand. The 
range is even wider among developing countries in 
other parts of the world, as can be seen in table 2. Wide 
differences are also found within countries. For example 
in Pakistan (1961), the proportion of the total female 
population (all ages) reported in the labour force varied 
from 1.2 per cent in Quetta Division to 24.6 per cent in 
Chittagong Division, and among the districts of the 
latter mvision, the percentage rose to 44.7 in Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. While it is undoubtedly true that women 
take part in economic Stctivities to a much greater extent 
in some societies and in some areas than in others, the 
differences are almost certainly exaggerated in the census 
statistics. 

27, In the case of males, the differences between and 
■vithin countries are not nearly so exorbitant, though by 
no means insignificant. Male standardized activity rates 



19 The differences between refined and standardized 
activity rates, where both measures are available, pro- 
vide an indication of the risks of error in such estimates. 
In table 1, these differences are in no case large for females 
but they are stibs antial in some cases for males, reaching 
5.2 percentage points in Singapore (1960) and 5.6 in the 
Philippines (1948). It is pertinent also to compare esti- 
mates of the age structure index by the above formula 
with values calculated from crvide and standardized acti- 
vity rates where the latter are available. Hero are Some 
examples : 

Calculated Estimateft 
Values 

India 1961 96 95 

1951 99 
Federation of Malaya 1957 91 90 

1947 97 
Nepal 1961 96 96 

1952-1954 98 
Pakistan 1961 92 96 

1951 .96 
Thailand i960 92 95 

1947 95 

20 Farooq. Ghazi M, op. cit., table 11.4. 
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in the population 10 years of age and over, in the 1956- 
1966 cross-section for Asian and Far Eastern countries, 
range from 68.3 in the Republic of Korea (1960) to 
84.2 in Nepal (1961) and 84.5 in Pakistan (1961). In the 
world-wide 1956-1966 cross-section, the highest, rate is 
an estimate of 92.9 for Sudan (1956) and the lowest, 
61.5 for Puerto Rico (1960). 

28. The variations of population composition r.re 
about equal in importance to those of male activity rates, 
as regards their effects on labour force dimensions. Age- 
structure indices in the 1956-1966 cross-section for Asia 
and the Far East vary from 86 in the Philippines (1960) 
to 109 in Japan (1960). Relatively low values of this 
index are t>pical of most developing countries, as a 
result of high birth rates swelling the proportion of 
children in the population. The importance of this factor 
as an explanation of the lower average level of crude 
activity rates in little-industrialized than in highly indus- 
trialized countries can be seen in the median values of 
the age structure index among groups of countries in the 
world-wide 1956-1966 cross-section, on the bottom line 
of table 2. The effect of a falling birth rate is illustrated 
by the figures in table 1 for Japan, where the index rose 
from 100 in 1950 to 116 in 1965. In countries where the 
birth rates have begun to drop sharply in more recent 
years, such as China (Taiwan), Hong Kong, Malaysia, 
Singapore, and possibly the Republic of Korea, impor- 
tant effects on the age structure index were not )et 
visible at the dates of the latest censuses listed in table 1. 
Relatively high values of the index for Cevlon (1946 and 
1953), Hong Kong (1961), and Singapore (1957) may 
reflect effects of immigration having swollen the pro- 
portion of adults in the population. Errors in the cen- 
sus enumerations of population by age group may also 
affect the index appreciably in some instang^s.^i 

29. It has been demonstrated by means of stable 
population models how considerably the crude activity 
rate in a population having high fertility may be raised 
in the long run by moderation of fertility, under given 
conditions of mortality and age-specific activity rates. 
This question can be studied in the context of actual 
deniographic conditions of a country by means of pro- 
jections starting with the population composition, ferti- 
lity, mortality and age-specific activity rates of the base 
period and assuming alternative courses of change in 
each factor, including migration where its role mav be 
important. 2 3 



21 See Fttrooq, Ghazi M.. op. cit., pp. :i8-39, on the 
effect of misreporting of ages iu the 1901 census of Pakis- 
tan tipon the refined activity rate. 

22 United Nations, The Aging of Populations and Its 
Economic and Social Implications (Sales Xo. 19oC.XIII 
.6), pp. 54-60. 

23 A methodological example is given in The Aging 
of Populations and Its Economic and Social Implications, 
op. cit.. For further discussion of methods, see United 
Xations, Methods of Analysing Census Data on Economic 
Activities of the Population op. cit.„ An example of the 
use of such projections to estimate economic effects 
of a decrease of fertility in developing countries is found 
in A. J. Coale and E.M. Hoover, Population Growth and 
Economic Development in Low- Income Countries ^ Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, 1958. 



Participation of males in the labour force 

30. An inverse association between industrialization 
and the extent of participation of males in the labour 
force can be seen in the world-wide cross-sectional 
comparison of male age-standardized activitv rates, in 
table 2. In terms of age-specific activity rates, the average 
level in highly industrialized countries ir. below the 
average of little industrialized countries, especially in 
the age groups under 15 and over 65 years, and smaller 
differences following the same pattern are found in the 
rates fcr males in ages 15-19 years and 55-64 years. 2* 
In other words, industrialization appears to be accom- 
panied by a tendency to raise the average age at which 
young men enter the labour force and to lower the 
average age of retirement. These tendencies have been 
attributed to several factors in the process of industrial 
development and related economic changes : rising 
income per head making it easier to afford prolonged 
schooling for the young and to support the elderly in 
retirement, changes in occupational composition of 
demand for labour calling for higher educational qualifi- 
cations of the labour force, and decreasing opportunities 
for self-employment and family enterprise making it 
more difficult for the elderly worker to remain in the 
labour force and for the young to find an entry. 

31. Decreases of male activity rates in the youngest 
and oldest age groups have been recorded in most of 
the countries throughout the world where data have 
been obtained from two or more postwar ccnsucs. The 
generality of this trend among countries in diverse 
economic circumstances, including manv where pro- 
gress in economic development has been relatively slow, 
implies that the factors promoting it are not only of an 
economic character. Strong influences of non-economic 
factors are also indicated by the variations of male stan- 
dardized activity rates within groups of countries at 
comparable levels of industrial development, as shown 
in table 2. These variations are especially noticeable 
among the countries in the lowest bracket of energy 
consumption, where some of the world's lowest male 
activity rates are found although the median level is 
relatively high. The data suggest that industrialization 
tends to iron out differences in the recorded levels of 
these rates, which may be due to differences of cultural 
traditions or to the variations of census definitions and 
so on, and to equalize them on a relatively low plane. 
The implication is that the greatest decreases of male 
activity rates in countries undergoing industrialization 
in the future may be expected to occur where present 
levels of these rates are highest. 

32. In Asia and the Far East, as table 2 shows, the 
leveli of the male standardized activity rates indicated 
by the data of the 1956-1966 censuses are fairly typical 
of those of little-industrialized countries in general, 
although the range of variations is not so wide here as 



24 United Xations, Demographic Aspects of Manpower ^ 
op. cit,, table 12. 
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in some other regions. The changes recorded between 
postwar census dates, shown in table 1, are less typical 
in that the prevailing downward trend is less clearly 
marked in this region than elsewhere. Of the eleven 
Asian and Far Eastern countries for which measures arc 
given, the nule standardized rates show subsuntial 
increases between the latest census dates in three coun- 
tries (India, Pakiston and the Philippines), not much 
change in five (Ceylon, the Republic of Korea, Malaysia, 
Nepal and Thailand), and substantial decreases only in 
three (Iran, Japan and Singapore). However, for the 
reasons noted above, the increases indicated for India, 
Pakistan and the Philippines are questionable. 

33. Age-specific activity rates of males and females 
derived from the postwar census data of Asian and Far 
Eastern countries are shown in table 3.** It is interes- 
ting to see how these compare with the rates in western 
industrialized countries. The average age at which males 
enter the labour force in a given country can be consi- 
dered as distinctly earlier than the norm of western 
industrialized countries if the activity rate of nules 15-19 
years old in that country exceeds the interquartile range 
for the western industrialized group, later if it falls 
below that range, and indifferent if it is within the inter- 
quartile range. 2 » Differences in the age of retirement 
can be specified likewise with regard to unweighted 
averages of activity rates for age groups above 65 years. 
In this way, patterns of nule age-specific activity rates^ 
in the 1956-1966 cross-section for countries in Asia and^ 
the Far East can be typified as follows: 



Earlier entrance into the labour forci\ later nfin- 
ment than the western industrial norm {6 countries ) : 
India (1961), Indonesia (1961), Iran (1966), 
Nepal (1961), Pakistan (1961) and Thailand 
.(I960), 

Earlier entrance into the labour force, earlier retire- 
ment than the western industrial norm (6) : China 
(1956). 

Indifferent entrance into the labour force, later re- 
tirement than the western industrial norm (6 ) : Hong 
Kong (1961), Japan (1960), Khmer Republic 

(1962) , Federation ofMalaya( 1957), the Philip- 
pines (1960) and Singapore (1957). 

Later entrance into the labour force, later retirement 
than the western industrial norm (2) : Ceylon 

(1963) , and the Republic of Korea (I960).' 



34. It is remarkable that so many developing coun- 
tries in Asia and the Far East do not oonform to the 
expected pattern of differences with western industria- 
lized countries. The cases of Ceylon, China (Taiwan) 
and the Republic of Korea are particularly remarkable. 
It is worth while to investigate to what extent problems 
of measurement may account for these anomalies, and 
if they cannot be explained in this way, to inquire into 
other factors which may cause such deviations from the 
expected pattern. 



25 To get the data into a uiuform classification of 
five-year age groups as shown in this table, it was often 
necessary to raake interpolations in classifications of 
broader age groups found in the census reports. Rates 
for the age group 10-14 years were also calculated, or 
estimated where the censuses did not provide data for 
this age group, but these rates are not shown in the table 
because their reliability is poor. 

26 The following interquartile nuiges of male age- 
specific activity rates in the 1956-1966 cross-section have 
been calculated for a group of sixteen western industria- 
lized countries (twelve countries in northwestern Europe, 
the United States, Canada. Australia and New Zealcuid): 



Age 


Interquartile 


Age 


Interquartile 




Range 




Range 


16-19 


61.6-66.4 


50-54 


93.4-%.8 


20-24 


86.1-91.4 


55-51 


86.9-94.2 


25-29 


94.1-97.2 


60-6 i 


71.7-85.7 


30-34 


97.2-98.6 


65-69 


36.2-66.0 


36-39 


96.9-98.6 


70-74 


20.6-28.4 


40 44 


96.8-98.3 


75 and over 


7.4-14.6 


45-49 


95.6-98.0 







35. It is also interesting to make comparisons of the 
height of the male activity rates at their peak, which is 
usually reached at ages 30-34 years, 35-39 years or 40-44 
years. Although differences between countries in 'this 
respect arc never very large, they may be significant 
manifestations of conciitions of employment opportun- 
ity, propensity to be employed, and employability of 
men of prime working ages. Applying the criteria 
stated above, one can distinguish three groups of Asian 
and Far Eastern countries as regards the peak levels of 
the male rates in the 1956-1966 crot. section: 

J, Indifferent from western industrial norm (7) : Hong 
Kong (1961), India (1961), Iran (1966), Japan 
(1960), Federation of Malaya (1957), Singapore 
(1957) and Thailand (1960). 

Lower peak (6): Ceylon (1963), China (1956), 
Indonesia (1961), the Republic of Korea (I960), 
' Pakistan (1961) and the Philippines (1960). 

Hi^erpeak (2) : The Khmer Republic (1962) 
and Nepal (1961) 

36. The statistical picture of changes in age-specific 
activity rates over time is sadly incomplete in this re- 
gion, as measures from two or more postwar censuses 
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arc available only for six countries: Ceylon, Iran, the 
Republic of Korea, Japan, the Philippines and Singa- 
pore. In these cases, generally downward trends are 
indicated in the rates for males over 70 years of age 
except in the Philippines, with precipitate declines 
between- the latest censuses in Ceylon, Iran and the 
Republic of Korea. Also for males between ages 55 and 
70, a sagging tendency of the rates can be seen except 
in the Philippines and Japan. A decreasing trend in the 
male rates for ages under 20 years appears except in the 
Philippines, and the age group 20-24 years is also some- 
what involved in this trend in Iran, Japan and Singapore. 
Changes in the age groups between 25 and 55 years are 
mostly small, upward in some cases and downward in 
others. On the whole, the movemenis are toward later 
entrance of males into the laboui force and earlier 
retirement. It is noteworthy that these movements have 
not been confined to countries at relatively high levels 
of development or to those which have developed most 
rapidly during the postwar years. 

37. Table 3 also shows gross years of active life, a 
measure derived from the age- specific activity rates 
which represents the average length of working life for 
a cohort of males or females subject to the given activity 
rates at each age, if none should die before retirement 
age. The maximum value of this measure as calcu- 
lated here would be 70 years if the activity rates were 
100 per cent in all age groups from 10 )ears up. For the 
fifteen Asian and Far Eastern countries in the 1956-1966 
cross-section, gross years of active life of males range 
from 46,6 for China (Taiwan) (1956) to 60.7 for Pakistan 
(1961). Of course, the actual expectation of working 
Hfc is shortened by mortality to an extent which can 



27 Age classifications of the labour force are lacking 
in the tabulations of the early postwar censuses of India, 
the Federation of Malaya, Pakistan, and Thailand, and 
only a classification by broad age groups is given for 
Nopal (1952-1954). At least a classification in five-year 
age groups up to 25 years and ten -year groups between 25 
and 65 years is needed to get a good view of the from of 
the age -curve of activity rates for each sex, to identify 
age groups in which the rates may be influenced in dif- 
ferent ways or degrees by various factors, and to furnish a 
sound basis for calculating standardized rates, functions 
of the tables of working life and other derived measures. 
The ago classification of the labour, force given in the 
tabulations of India's 1961 census is not adequate for 
these purposes. The rates for India given in table 3 are 
estimates made by Mr. Pravin Vis^aria at the University 
of Bombay and have kindly been made available to the 
author. They were estimated by interpolation of national 
census figures for broad age groups with the help of a 
retabulation of data from the 1961 census for Maharash- 
tra State. Such retabulations for a few other states of 
India are also being made under Mr. Visaria's direction at 
the University of Bombay. 

2S This is calculated as the sum of the age-specific 
rates (including the rate for the age group 10-14 years) 
of either sex, multiplied by 5 to put the figures for five- 
year age groups on a yearly basis and divided by 100 to 
reduce the calculation from a percentage to a per unit 
basis. The group of 75 years and over has been treated as 
a five-year group for this calculation. 



bemeasuredby calculating "tables ot economically active 
life" if mortality rates according to age are given. 2* 

Participation of females in the labour force 

38. The levels of female activity rates recorded in the 
censuses of different countries and their changes over 
time seem to be influenced less than those of males by 
economic conditions and more by traits of culture as 
well as by the census definitions, enumeration proce- 
dures and reporting biases. Thus there are wider varia- 
tions in levels of the female than of the male rates among 
countries in similar economic circumstances, and there 
is more diversity in the time-trends of the female rates, 
which rise in some countries and fall in others, showing 
little if any consistent pattern of association with econo- 
mic changes, 

39. Although the median values of female standard- 
ized activity rates shown in table 2 are appreciably 
higher among countries in the upper brackets of energy 
consumption than in the lower brackets (opposite to 
the pattern of the male rates), not much significance can 
be attached to this difference in view of the great varia- 
tions within the lower brackets. In fact, there is no 
correlation between energy consumption and the female 
standardized activity rate among the ninety-three 
countries in the 1956-i%6 cross-section (tank correla- 
tion coefficient of -.06, whereas the corresponding 
coefficient for the male rates is -.46.). These clata also 
fail to bear out a hypothesis which Iws been proposed, 
that in the course of industrialization and related econo- 
mic developments, women's participation in economic 
activities decreases at first, but increases again when a 
more advanced stage of development is reathed,*® 
However, such a hypothesis may be valid in some cul- 
tural settings while different relationships between 
economic development and the trend of female activity 
rates may hold in other settings,'^ 

40. The tendency toward equalization of the levels 
of activity rates as industrialization progresses, noted 
in the cross-sectional comparison of the rates for males. 



29 On methods of calculating such tables and their 
applications, see United Nations, Methods of Analysing 
Censtia Data on Economic Activities of the Population, 
op, cit., section I.d. and appendix. On variations of 
gross and net years of active life and losses due to mortali- 
ty, calculated from the data of censuses taken around 
1950 in various parts of the world, see United Nations, 
Detnographic Aspects of iVfonpoifer, op. cit. Gross years 
of active life may also be used as an alternative to stan- 
dardized activity rates for measuring over-all levels of 
age-specific acti%ity rates, but the former meeisure is 
biased by giving undue weight to the rates for older age 
groups ^ 

30 Sinha, J.N., "Dynamics of fei lale participation in 
economic activ ity in a developing economy", in United 
Nations, World Population Conference, 1965, vol. IV. 

31 On the varieties of cultural traditions with regard 
to women's participation in various kinds of economic 
activity, see Boseriip, E., Woman's Role in Economic 
Developfnent, (George Allen and Unwin, London, 1970). 
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is marked more strongly m those of females, as shown 
in table 2. In the case of females, the rates converge, not 
toward a relatively low or high level, but toward the 
centre of the range. ' ^ This observation suggests that 
in the. future, as developing countries move forward in 
industrialization and other economic developments, 
the censuses may show a decreasing trend of female 
activity rates where they are relatively high and an 
increasing trend where they arc relatively low. 

41. Comparing the female standardized activity rates 
of Asian and Far Eastern countries with those of the 
western industrialized countries and applying the same 
criteria stated above for comparisons of the male age- 
specific rates, one can identify the following types: 

Female participation in the labour fom indifferent 
from the norm of western industrialii(€d cr.mtres (3 
countries): Hong Kong (1961), India (1961) 
and Indonesia (1961). 

Female participation less than the norm of western 
industriali:(ed countries (8) : Ceylon ( 1 963), China 

(1956) , Iran (1966), the Republic of Korea 

(1960) , Federation of Malaya (1957), Pakistan 

(1961) , the Philippines (1960) and Singapore 

(1957) . 

Female participation greater than the norm of wes- 
tern industrialized countries (8) : Japan (1960), 
the Khmer Republic (1962), Nepal (1961) and 
Thailand (1960). 

42. The very low female activity rates shown by the 
censuses of Iran and Pakistan are a mark of Islamic 
culture, seen also in the statistics of Arab countries in 
southwestern Asia and northern Africa (but not in those 
of some other Moslem populations, in Indonesia and 
Malaysia, for example). The tradition of purdah may 
inhibit women's employment outside the home in 
Moslem communities, and their participation as unpaid 
workers in family enterprises is also relatively low in 
Iran and Pakistan as measured by the census data. 



32 Similar patterns of convergcnco have been noted 
in secular ti-eiula of female acti\ity rates in western in- 
dustrialized countries (C.E.V. Leser, **Trends in women's 
work participation**, Population Stiuliea^ November 
1958) and among the states of thi United States (8. 
Ktiznets« A.R. Miller. & R.A. Easterlin^ Population 
liedistribution and Economic Growth^ Untied SUxtea, 
]870'1950, vol. II, American Philosophical Society, 
Philadelphia, 1960); also among Latin American coun- 
tries since the Second World War (J.D. Durand, **Activi- 
ty rates in Lat in America**, paper presented at the lUSSP 
Latin American Population Conference, Mexico, D.F., 
^ 1970). 
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possibly in part because the people arc reluctant to 
recogniy^e such work by women as economic activity 
and to report it as such in the census. Progress in popu- 
lar education as well as industrialization rnay weaken 
these traditions and make way for female activity rates 
to increase in these countries in the future. 

43. Age-specific activity rates of females over 60 or 
65 years of age are typically higher in Asian and Fat 
Eastern countries than the norm of the western indus- 
trialized countries, even where the level of the rates fox 
younger women is below that norm or indifferent. There 
are strong reasons for expecting the rates for elderly 
women to decrease in Asian and Far Eastern countries 
in the future as industrialization proceeds and income 
levels rise. 

44. Postwar trends in women's activity rates have 
been mixed in the countri^§^jj£^A*ia and the Far East, 
as in other regions. Of the eleven Asian and Far Eastern 
countries for which changes between census dates can 
be measured by the figures in table U a falling trend is 
indicated in two (Ceylon and the Republic of Korea), 
a rising trend in five (India, Iran, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines and Singapore), and little change in four (Japan, 
the Federation of Malaya, Nepal, and Thailand). In 
accordance with the hypothesis of a tendency toward 
equality in the long run, increases of the female rates 
were recorded in all countries where they were below 
the median level of the region; but there was no consis- 
tent direction of trend among those where the rates were 
above the median. For reasons already mentioned, the 
increases indicated by the latest censuses in India, 
Pakistan and the Philippines are dubious. The drop of 
the female rate in the Republic of Korea between the 
1955 and 1960 censuses is too large to be readily ac- 
cepted as representing reality. 

Urban and rurat patterns 

45. Urbanization has an important bearing on the 
dimensions of the labour force, since the patterns of 
activity rates in urban and rural populations are typi- 
cally very different. In the case of males, the urban 
rates are almost universally lower than the rural. The 
data shown in tables 4 and 5 for seven countries in Asia 
and the Far East where urban-rural classifications of the 
labour force were found in the census publications are 
typical in this respect. The urban male standardized 
activity rates fall below the rural rates by amounts which 
range from less than 1 percentage point in Japan (1965) 
to more than 13 points in Pakistan (1961). The census 
definitions of urban and rural localities, which arc far 
from being standardized, may have much to do with 
the size of these differences. Age-specific activity rates 



33 With regard to the influence of Islamic traditions 
upon employment of women in Pakistan and the report- 
ing of their employment in the censtis, see Farooq, G.M., 
Dimensions and Structure of Labour Force and Their 
Chan^fi.a in the Process of Ecofiomic Development^ op. cit. 

34 Denti, E.. ** Sex -age patterns of labour force parti- 
cipation by urba^i and rural populations'*. International 
Labour Reiku\ December 1968. 
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of males are, with few exceptions, lower in the urban 
than in the rural population at all levels of age, with 
appreciable differences even in the central age groups 
where the participation of men in the Ubour force U at 
a maximum. 

46. Foi females also, lower urban than rural activity 
rates arc the rule in Asia and the Far East, ^ * though not 
in some other parts of the world. (The opposite pattern 
prevails in western Europe and in Latin America.) 
There is more variation in levels of the female rates as 
recorded in the censuses for rural areas than for urban 
areas, possibly because the rural rates are more sensitive 
to the variations of definitions and enumeration proce- 
dures and to biases in reporting of women's economic 
activities. 

47. Little can be said about trends in urban and rural 
activity rates in Asia and the Far East as a region, since 
urban and rural data from two or more censuses are 
available only for Iran and Japan. The gaps in census 
data on urban and rural labour force in this part of the 
world are particularly regrettable in view of the rapid 
growth of urban population throughout much of the 
region in recent times and the need to take this into 
account in labour force projections and develop- 
ment plans. 

Effects of otfier demograpftic end economic factors upon 
activity rates 

48. In addition to the sex and age composition and 
rural- urban distribution of population, effects of some 
other features of population composition upon labour 
force dimensions can also be studied by cross-classifica- 
tions of characteristics enumerated in censuses or 
demographic sample surveys. The most important of 
these are marital status, especially of women, maternal 
status (i.e. the classification of women according to 
number and ages of children in their care) and level of 
education. 

49. Without undertaking to draw up a regional 
summary of measures, it may be noted that the data 
required for calculating female activity rates speci^c 
for marital status and age have been provided by tabula- 
tions of recent censuses of a number of countries in 
Asia and the Far East. These can be used to estimate 
effects of variations in age at marriage, frequency of 
non-marriage, and the incidence of widowhood and 
divorce upon the rates of women's participation in 
economic activities. The cross-classifications needed for 
studying variations of activity rates according to level 
of education are less widely available. These, too, are of 
interest mainly with reference to females, as clues to the 
conditions which influence women's decisions to join 
in economic activities or not and to the effect of increa- 



35 An exception appears in the 1056 census of Iran, 
but not in the 1966 census of the same country. The pic- 
ture of changes in urban and rural activity rates between 
1056 and 1966 given by the Iranian censuses suggests the 
likelihood of a relative underenumeration of the rural 
^ female labour force in the 1056 census. 
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sing popular education upon the trend of their activity 
rates. 

50. Data on the relationships between maternal 
status and economic activity of women are important 
not only- for analysing determinants of dimensions of 
the female labour force and assessing the influence of 
the level and trend of fertility in this connexion, but also 
for studying the possible reciprocal effect of women's 
participation in economic activities upon fertility. The 
need for information on this subject is enhanced by 
proposals to encourage increasing employment of 
married women as a means of moderating the birth 
rate. A comparative analysis of pertinent data from a 
few countries in different parts of the world has led to 
the conclusion that the inhibition of economic activity 
by maternal responsibilities or vice versa is nruinly impor- 
tant in the setting of urban and industrial society and 
may generally have little to do with either fertility or 
female activity rates in the rural and agricultural sectors 
of developing countriei, where women's economic 
activity takes the form mainly of participation as unpaid 
family workers in agriculture or cottage industries.*^ 
Data for the study of this question have not yet been 
extensively developed in the countries of Asia and the 
Far East. While appropriate cross-tabulations of census 
returns can provide such data, demographic sample 
surveys are better suited to the investigation of this 
question. 

51. In addition to the relations between educational 
level and economic activity of adults, it is important to 
study how school attendance is related to the participa- 
tion of young people in the labour force. *• The rising 
trend of school attendance which is general among 
developing countries in Asia and the Far East and else- 
where is obviously an important factor in the trend of 
activity rates in the school-going age groups, but the 
two trends may not go exactly in step with each other. 
Not uncommonly in censuses and demographic surveys 
in developing countries, considerable numbers of teen- 
age males are reported as neither in school nor in the 
labour force, suggesting the presence of concealed 
unemployment among these youths. In the 1961 census 
of Indonesia, for example, this category amounted to 
about 10 per cent of the male population in the age 
group of 15-19 years and slightly more in that of 10-14 
years. >• The size of such gaps between school atten- 
dance and labour force participation may vary both with 
the trends of school attendance and the conditions of 
employment opportunity. 



36 Indian census data on labour force participation 
of women in relation to educational level have been 
analysed by Sinha, J., ''Djmamics of female participation 
in economic activity in a developing economy**, op, cit, 

87 ''affe, A.J., and Azumi, K. '*The birth rate and 
cottage industries in underdeveloped countries**, Econo- 
mic Development and CuUural Change^ vol. IX, I960* 

38 Ways of using census statistics and other data to 
study this relationship are discussed in United Nations, 
Methods of Analysing Census Data on Economic AcHvi- 
ties of the Population, op. cit,, pp.66-59. 

39 Ibid. 
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52. Studies of ditferences in levels and trends of 
activity rates among regions, districts, metropolitan 
areas, cities and so on within a country can provide 
information about influences of factors not easily repre- 
sented by cross-classifications of the characteristics of 
individuals recorded in a census' of demographic "Survey: 
Studies of such geographical variations may help to 
illuminate such questions as how activity rates are 
affected by the conditions of unemployment and un- 
deremployment by pressures connected with population 
growth and density, by the composition of employment 
opportunities in terms of occupational and industrial 
categories and status groups and by the levels of earn- 
ings. Other questions such as the possible impact of 
migration into the cities upon activity rates of the urban 
residents and whether women are being squeezed out 
of the labour market by competition of men for scarce 
jobs, or vice versa, can also be investigated in this way. 
Hardly a beginning has yet been made in research along 
these lines in the countries of Asia and the Far East. * ^ 

53. The scope for such studies is limited in varying 
degrees in different countries by shortcomings of the 
tabulations of census data for geographical units. The 
classifications of labour force characteristics and other 
relevant data given in such tabulations are often severely 
abridged, and the geographical units may be too large 
and heterogeneous to afford a good view of the varia- 
tions and associations. In spite of such shortcomings, 
the census statistics of a number of countries in the 
region provide a bassis which is well worth exploiting 
for stuoies \jl geographical variations. 

Structure of economic activities 

54. Studies of the structure of economic activities in 
terms of industry, occupation and status groups are 
relevant in many ways to policy formation and planning 
for economic development. Without attempting a 
comprehensive discussion of questions for study and 
designs for research, the following sections will be 
focuses mainly on the use of industry, occupation and 
status classifications for measuring the development of 
the economy as a whole and in various sectors, apprais- 
ing the quality of employment of labour resources and 
examining the pattern of women's participation in 
economic activities. Of course, other kinds of measure 
in addition to those considered here are needed, especial- 
ly for the first and second of these purposes. 

Manpower in the agricuitural sector 

55. The change in structure of economic activities 
going with modern economic development has two 

.main aspects: growth of the proportionate share of 
manpower employed in the^ non-agricultural sector at 
the expense of agriculture, and upgrading of the in- 
dustry, occupation, and status distributions of employ- 
ment within the non-agricultural sector. Preponder- 
ance of employment in agriculture is one of the most 
conspicuous and characteristic marks of the under- 
developed economy. In fact, the relative share of the 
agricultural sector in total labour force or employment 

40 An example is found in G. Faro^^*8 8«.udy of tho 
labour force of Pakistan, cited above. 



is widely used as an indicator of economic development. 
To transform the economic structure from one domi- 
nated by agriculture to one in which non-agricultural 
industries yielding greater output per unit of labour 
employ a major share of the labour force is generally 
considered iTidispensrai)lc - for achrcvcmcnt of - satis- 
factory levels of income and material well-being of the 
population irt developing countries. In many of these 
countries, not only the proportionate share of man- 
power in the agricultural sector but also the absolute 
number of agricultural workers, the growth of this 
number and its relation to land resources are matters of 
major concern. In some, the success of economic 
development, is thought to depend on the possibility of 
putting an e«irly stop to the growth of the labour 
force in agriculture and beginning to reduce its number 
in the near future. 

56. Table 6 shows measures of absolute ^nd relative 
size of the labour force or emplox ment in the agricul- 
tural sector (including forestry, hunting and fishing) 
and ratios of agricultural manpower to area of cropland, 
derived from the data of 1946-1966 censuses of countries 
in Asia and the Tar East.** With the exceptions of 
Hong Kong aiid Singapore, where the population is 
almost wholly urban, Japan is the only country in the 
region which hais a substantial majority of workers in 
non-agricultural industries. The share of the agricultural 
sector in Japan dropped from 48.3 per cent of employed 
workers at the 1950 census to 24.7 per cent in 1965. 
Japan since the Second World War has been in the 
.stage of developtw;it at which not only the proportion 
but also the absotute number of workers in agriculture 
declines at an accclet^ing rate. 

57* Among the wmaihder of countries in the region 
for which data are gWcn^ the shares of the agricultural 
sector ranged, in tire t!^56-1966 cross-section, from 46.2 
per cent in Iran (1966) to 93.8 per cent in Nepal (1961). 
Considerable decreases between census dates were 
recorded only in Iran and the Federation of Malaya 
among the countries for which data of two or more 
censuses are given. In Ceylon, India, Nepal, Pakistan, 
the Philippines and Thailand, little change in relative 
shares of the agricultural and non-agricultural sector 
between censuses is indicated, slight ups and downs 
being insignificant in view of the margins of error which 
must be attributed to the measures.** 

41 Some cehsuaes are oinitt^ bocuuse industry tabu- 
latiouB were not ibund^ although thoy may exist. Data 
for 'einployed jWorkerftv^aEQ^ preferred where they were 
foimd, but in some sjpeetfl^^eases data including the 
unemployed were ijaedV 

42 In India, PflJcistah, And the Philippines, it ih pos- 
sible that some d^crea^ in th^ proportionat>e share of the 
agricultural sector may have beffil concealed by the effects 
of changed definitions aad^p^|rmB«ation procedures in the 
latest censuses. If, as 8uggeib<^f bove, these changes hod 
the effeet of inflating the ip^Qi^^es of the labour force, 
the degree of inflation woidd piooably have been greater 
in the agricultural than in the non-agricultural sector. 
An additional factor of uncertainty which affects, the 
data for all the countries in varying degrees is variation 
in relative size of the category of workers not classified 
by industry, which has been plaoed in the non-agricul- 
tural sector for the calculations shown in tables 6, 7 and 8. 
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58. In the demographic circumstances of most de- 
veloping countries, failure of the proportionate share 
of the agricultural sector to shrink markedly means 
fapii^jrowth in absolute /lumbers pC workers in. a^ri: 
culture. Such a trend appears in the statistics of India, 
Pakistan, the Philippines and Thailand. The increase 
recorded in Ceylon between the 1953 and 1963 censuses 
is more moderate^ and practically no increase in agricul- 
ture is indicated for the former Federation of Malaya 
between 1947 and 1957. Some decrease in the number 
of agricultural workers in Iran is indicated by the com- 
parison of the 1956 and 1966 census data, but the reality 
of this is questionable for a country in Iran's economic 
and demographic circumstances. It is undoubtedly 
related to the precipitate declines recorded between 
1956 and 1966 in the activity rates of rural males at ages 
above 60 years (table 5), and the reality of this feature 
also appears dubious. 

59. In such comparisons of relative size of the agri- 
cultural labour force, one faces a dilemma: whether to 
base the measures on the statistics for both sexes or on 
those for males only. The data for males are less suscep- 
tible to errors and biases but they present a one-sided 
picture. The regional pattern sketched above does not 
change fundamentally when the figures for males only 
(also given in table 6) are considered instead of those 
for both sexes, but appreciable differences are found in 
Japan, the Khmer Republic, the Federation of Malaya 
and the Philippines. Such differences may be larger in 
comparisons of statistics for geographical units within 
countries. It is prudent to calculate the measures in both 
ways and to take both into account when substantial 
discrepancies appear. 

Industrial structure of the r}or}-agriculturaf sector 

60. Within the non-agricultural sector, the Interna- 
tional Standard Industrial Classification (ISIQ specifies 
seven major divisions, of which three ordinarily ac- 
count for a large majority of the workers- namely, 
manufacturing, commerce, and services. There are 
important differences among countries in the relative 
shares of these divisions in total non-agricultural em- 
ployment, as illustrated by the data for Asian and Far 
Eastern countries in table 7. At the latest censuses, 
manu£u:turing was in the lead in Hong Kong, Iran and 
Japan; manufacturing and services had nearly equal 
shares in India, Nepal, Pakistan and the Philippines; 
services predominated in Ceylon, China Jnaonesia, 
the Khmer Republic, the Republic of Korea, the 
Federation of Malaya and Singapore ; while commerce 
occupied the largest share of the non- agricultural 
labour forte in Thailand, Large differences are found 
also among countries at more advanced levels of econo- 
mic development, as illustrated by the figures in table 7 
for England and Wales, where manufacturing is the 
largest division, and the Uoi^ States, where manufac- 
turing and services are about equal in importance as 
fields of employment. On the whole, the variations in 
composition of the non-agricultural sector in terms of 
the ISIC mi.; or divisions show little consistent relation- 
ship with levels of economic development. Time- 
trends in relative shares of the divisions are also diver- 
;«nt in different countries. For example, in table 7, the 



proportionate share of manufacturing in non-agricuj*^**!' 
tural manpower appears to have increased between SS^^/ 
dates of the latest censuses in Iran, the Philipplnest"'^ 
Singapore and Thailand, changed rather little in Japlio 
as well as Ceyldri,' India and Nepal, an<j decrease, m tnc* 
Federation of Malaya. 

61. Clark's classitication of primary, seconditfyj^l^^ \^ 

tertiary industries and Ku^nets's modification of this ' 
specifying "A*\ **M", and "S" sectors are widely u§ed-; 
for summing up the structure of economic acti^FitJes" ^ ~ \ / 
an aspect of economic development.*' But, asrth^j' Ll 
observations above imply and Kuznets found fe his 
empirical studies, there is no consistent pattern* of 
differences between the secondary and tertiary or the - 
**M" and "S" sectors in relative size or rates of cxpan- 
sion in difFerrnt stages of the development process. 
These broad sectors must be subdivided if groups of 
industries are to be identified which follow a predictable 
pattern of expanding or contracting relative shares in 

the total of non-agricultural employment as economic 
development proceeds. The identification of such groups 
requires a more detailed classification of industries than^':^i 
is provided by the ISIC major divisions. ^/- ^ ; 

62. For this and other similar purposes the scheme . 
of industry groups outlined in annex I has l^en worked 
out at the Population Studies Centre of the University 
of Pennsylvania.** In terms of the second digit of the 
ISIC code, five groups of industries are formed within 
the manufacturing division, two within commerce, twp^ 
within "transport, storage, and communication" and 
three within the services division. For use where the V C 
census tabulations provide more detailed industry 
classifications in terms of the ISIC third digit, sub- 
groups are formed within some of the groups in the 
divisions of commerce and services. The result is an * ^ 
industry classification in a readily manageable number " 
of categories which serves better than the Clark or v * 
Kuznets sectors or the ISIC major divisions to represent • 
features of the industrial structure that are relevant td 
problems of economic development and planning^ 
especially in developing countries. 

63. An application of this scheme is. illustrated in! ^ 
table 8, which shows percentage shares in the non- 
agricultural sector of three industry groups identified 
as "traditional'* and three identified as "development" 
industries. The "traditional" industries tend to occupy 
relatively large shares of non-agricultural manpower 



43 Clark C, 7^he Corditiona of Economic Progress; 
Kuznetflt S., "QuAntitative aspects of the economic 
growth of nations. II. Industrial distribution of national . ^ 
product and labor force*', Economic DevdopmerU and.^ 
Ctdtural Change^ Supplement, July 1957. On this and 
other aspects of "the deployment of the labour force 
during economic growth*', see also Phelps Brown, E.H. * ... 
The Economics of Labour (Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1962), chapter 4. 

44 For an application, see Miller, A.R., **Some charao- 
teristics of the industrial structure of employment in 
Latin American countries", paper presented at the 
lUSSP Latir^ Atntrican PopideUion Conference, Mexico, 
D.F., 1970. 
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in an economy at a low level of development, and to 
diminish in relative importance within the non-agricul- 
tural total as economic development progresses, while 
the ''development" industries exhibit an opposite ten- 
dency. Undet the heading of "triditibnal" industries; 
the group labelled "textiles" represents textiles, foot- 
wear, and apparel industries (ISIC codes 23 and 24) in 
the manufacturing division; "trade" represents whole- 
sale and retail trade (ISIC 61) in the commerce division, 
and ''personal services" is the ISIC group with that 
title (code 85) in the services division, comprising 
domestic service, restaurants, hotels, laundries, barber 
and beauty shops and the like. Under the heading of 
"development" industries, "metals" refers to the metal 
and metal products manufacturing industries except 
machinery and transportation cquipme*it manufacturing 
(ISIC 34-35), "machinery" represents manufacturing 
of machinery and transportation equipment (ISIC 
36-38), "finance" is that part of the commerce division 
not included in wholesale and retail trade, comprising 
banks and other financial institutions^ insurance and 
real estate (ISIC 62-64), and "CBR services" refers to 
community, business, and recrcarion services (ISIC 
82-84). 

64. DataforChina (Taiwan), Indonesia, the Khmer Re- 
public and Nepal could not be put into this form 
because only nrujor industry divisions were found in 
available census publications of these countries or in 
international compendia. Among the eleven other 
countries in the region for which data are given, 
totals of the selected groups of "traditional" indus- 
tries in proportion to the totals of non-agricultural 
workers according to the latest censuses range from 35 
per cent in Japan and the Federation of Malaya to 52 
per cent in the Republic of Korea. Typical figures for 
highly developed countries are considerably lower: for 
example, 29-30 per cent in the United States and Eng- 
land and Wales as of the 1960 and 1961 censuses. Mea- 
sures ofintercensal changes are available for five of the 
Asian and Far Eastern countries, showing decreases in 
relative shares of "traditional" industries in India, t^c 
Federation of Malaya, and Singapore and little change 
in Iran and Japan. 

65. A more definite, positive correlation can be seen 
between levels of economic development and the total 
percentage shares of the three selected "development" 
industry groups in non-agricultural manpower. These 
range, among the Asian and Far Eastern countries at 
the ktest census dates, from 10-12 per cent in the 
Philippines, Iran, India and Pakistan to 17 per cent in 
Hong Kong, 20 per cent in Singapore, 27 per cent in 
Japan and ilse to 31-32 per cent in England and Wales 
and the United States* An increasing trend is indicated 
in all the Asian and Far Eastern countries for which 
measures of intercensal changes are given. 

66. The distinction between "traditional" and "devel- 
opment" industries can be made sharper where the 
census tabulations provide classifications at the leVel 
of the third digit ot the ISIC code. For example, in the 
group of wholesale and retail trade, the retail subgroup 
can be selected as one which tends to behave in an 



especially "traditional" way. Within personal services 
group, domestic service can be singled out as a sub- 
group which differs from the other personal service 
industries in its pattern of variations with economic 
development. • - 

67. The way of grouping non-agricultural industries 
illustrated here is also useful for studying variations in 
the quality of employment. In the industries considered 
here as "traditional", especially in little-developed eco- 
nomies, productivity and earnings tend to be relatively 
low; they tend to be dominated by self-employment, 
family enterprises and small wage-labour establishments 
employing relatively little capital and many "marginal" 
workers with relatively low occupations. It is possible 
to grade non-agricultural industries in a country with 
reference to available indications of the quality of em- 
ployment (such as status composition, productivity as 
represented by the relationship between number of 
workers and share of an industry, in gross domestic 
product and so on), and so to appraise the structure of 
non-agricultural employment in different parts of the 
country and changes over time. 

68. Unfortunately, studies of the industrial strucutre 
of employment as it relates to the processes of economic 
development, the organization of production, produc- 
tivity and earnings levels, and the like are hampered by 
inadequacy of the industry classifications of census data, 
eapecially for component areas of countries and in 
cross-classifications with other characteristics. The utility 
of the data for such purposes is severely limited when 
only the classification of major ISIC divisions is 
provided. 

Status C^tegorm 

69. The classification of stetus group — employees, 
employers and own-account workers, unpaid family 
workers, and additional categories in some censuses — 
mirrors the structure of economic activities from another 
angle. A low proportion of employees in non-agricul- 
tural '.ndustries, meaning high proportions ot self- 
employed and/or unpaid family workers, is one of the 
marks of the under aeveloped economy, which reflects 
the "atomized" organization of production largely in 
family enterprises and other small units. By studying 
the proportions of employees among alt workers in 
various industries, one can get an idea of levels of tech- 
nological as well as organizational development and 
the quality of employment in different branches of the 
economy. It is useful to consider the data for each sex, 
but f ttention will be confined here to those for males. 

70. Table 9 gives a regional view of the percentages 
of male workers classed as employees, according to 
industry sectors and divisions, in the countries of Ask 
and the Far East. In the labour force as a whole, the 

roportionate share of employees h much influenced 
y the size of the agricultunl sector, which ha^ a much 
smaller percentage of employees than the non-i^cul- 
tural sector has, in all the countries considetedhere. 
There are important differences between countries in 
the relative numbers of men engaged as employees with- 
in the agricultural sector^ but mese do not have the 
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same significance in relation to technological advance- 
ment and quality of employment as can he attributed to 
the variations of status composition in non-agricultuial 
industries. 

71. In the non-agricultural sector, percentages of 
employees among male workers vary in generally posi- 
tive though somewhat irregular association with the 
level of development of the economy. These percentages 
fall below 50 in the latest census figures for India and 
Pakistan and rise above 80 in Japan and Hong Kong, 
in England and Wales and the United States, they reach 
the vicinity of 90 per cent. Of the three major non- 
agricultural industry divisions, commerce consistently 
has fewest employees. The dominance in commerce of 
small, family-operated shops and self-employment is 
most strongly marked in such little-developed countries 
as the Khmer Republic and Nepal, and also in the 
Republic of Korea and Pakistan. Even at advanced 
stages of economic development, commerce tends to 
lag behind manufacturing and services in the increasing 
scale of establishments and preponderance of employees, 
as illustrated by the figures for England and Wales and 
the United States. Yet a well defined trend of growing 
percentages of employees in commerce as the level of 
economic development rises can be seen in the data. 
This is marked less clearly in manufacturing and still 
less in services, although the percentages of male 
workers reported as employees in service industries are 
noticeably low in some of the developing countries in 
Asia and the Far i-vast, including India and the Republic 
of Korea. 

72. In the data for selected groups of "traditional" 
and "development" industries (table 10), patterns of 
variation in status composition of employment related 
to economic development stand out more distinctly. 
The "traditional" character of the textile and related 
industries, as well as trade, is reflected by relatively low 
percentages of employees in these industries in several 
Asian and Far Eastern countries, especially India, Pakis- 
tan and Thailand among those for which measures are 
given. Comparing the figures for these countries with 
those for England and Wales and ths United States, one 
can see what z transformation of textile and related 
manufactures has taken place in the process of economic 
development. A similar transformation of the metal aiid 
metal products industries, along with the expansion of 
their share in non-agricultural employment, can also 
be seen in these figures. Corresponding developments 
are less clearly marked in machinery and transportation 
equipment manufacturing, in personal services and in 
community, business and recreational (CBR) services, 
which tend already to be organized to a greater extent 
on a wage-employment basis in countries at early stages 
of economic development. 

73. The regional picture of changes o. r time in 
status composition of employment is spotty, as measures 
are given only for Ceylon, Iran, Japan, Federation of 
Malaya, Singapore, and in the agricultural and non- 
agricultural sector totals for Pakistan and Thailand. In 
this limited view, an increasing trend of percentages of 
employees among male workers in the non-agricultural 



sector and in its componen r i 1 1 L i y groups seems to 
have been general in the region since the Second World 
War.* 5 The pace of the trend does not, however, 
appear on the whole to have been very speedy. . . 

74. Such comparisons between countries of the status 
composition of employment in various industries, and 
of changes over time, are one means of appraising the 
state and progress of a country's development in each 
field of economic activity and indentlfying fields in 
which a country is relatively retarded or advanced in 
this respect. Similar comparisons between regions and 
other geographical units within countries are pertinent 
to problems of balance in the planning of economic 
development. Jt is aVso possible to pick out combinations 
of status and industry groups which arc most positively 
related with economic development or afford best earn- 
ings for workers, and so to compose sensitive indicators 
of level of development and quality of employment in 
the non-agricultural sector of a w^hole country and its 
parts. For example, such an indicator might be defined as 
the share of non-agricultural employment composed of 
employees in manufacturing except the textiles group, 
employees in personal service (except domestic service 
where this subgroup is separated in the census tabula- 
tions), and all workers in community, business and 
recreational services and the "finance" industries as 
defined above. Employees in transportation and all 
workers in communications industries might be added 
to this combination. Different combinations may be 
more appropriate to the circumstances of particular 
countries. 

OccupBtiona/ structure 

75. A satisfactory regional view of features of occu- 
pational cistribution of manpower related to economic 
development in the countries of Asia and the Far East 
cannot be presented here because the analysis of occupa- 
tional data in the world-wide study of labour force 
characteristics upon which this paper is largely founded 
has not yet progressed beyond an exploratr*y stage. 
The data in terms of major groups of the Ir^crnational 
Standard Classification of Occupations (ISCO), assem- 
bled in the United Nations Demographic Yearbook and 
the ILO Year Book of Labour Statistics, are not ad quate 
for this purpose. It is desirable to select fron. more 
detailed classifications a number of categories which 
can be expected to vary in certain ways as economic 
development proceeds. For example, while the propor- 
tionate share of professional workers in non-agricultural 
employment may typically expand in the course of 
economic development, important changes in composi- 
tion of the professional group are likely to take place. 
The predominance of teaching (0-6) and medical (0-3, 

45 ExceptionB ckre found \\\ the eervicea division in 
Iran and Singapore, and some industry groups in Japan 
where the percentages were already high at the earlier 
x';ensus dates. In Singapore, a decrease in the perouniage of 
male employees in the personal services group between 
1957 and 1966 appears to have been brought about by a 
large expansion of selCemployment in ihis industry 
group, located particularly in the subgroups of restau- 
rants, hotels, and the like. 
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0-4, 0-5) professions may decline as other professions 
such as engineerinfr and architecture (0-0) come to the 
fore.** Among sales workers, the proportions of 
* stnrct vcnxhcjrs (3-32) and waf king proptictots. (3-0). 
have implications with regard to the degree of moderni- 
zation of the sales function. Likewise, within the I SCO 
major group of craftsmen, production process workers, 
etc., the more '^traditional'* categories such as spinners, 
weavers, tailors, shoemakers (7*0, 7-1, 7-2) are likely 
to bo dominant in a little-developed economy while 
others such as metal workers, electricians, etc. (7-3, 7-4, 
7-5. 7-6) grow rapidly with expansion of modern 
industrial sectors. 

76. The study of such occupational groups cross- 
classified with industry is a way of anticipating changes 
in occupational structure of labour demand which can 
be expected as industries expand or contract in the 
course of economic development. Cross-classifications 
with other demographic characteristics, including es- 
pecially sex, status, and educational level, are helpful 
in examining economic and social implications of the 
occupational structure, with regard to such questions 
as the position of women, the shares of cottage industries 
in certain occupations, and the absorption of workers 
at different levels of education into economic activities. 

Economic activities of women 

11, There is a dilemma of policy as regards the devel- 
opment and utilization of female labour resources in 
countries which suffer severe problems of unemploy- 
ment and underemployment. The question is sharpened 
by women's gains in education and by growing insis- 
tence on equal rights in employmen« and other spheres. 
Study of the patterns of women's participation in various 
types of economic activities as well as their over-all 
activity rates is pertinent to this problem. Although 
attention will be confined here to measures of the extent 
of their pai'ticipation in groups of industries, their 
distributions by status and occupational groups are also 
important. 

78. Tables 11 and 12 give a regional view of percen- 
tages of females among the labour force or employed 
workers in groups of industries, derived from the data 
of 1946-1966 censuses in Asian and Far Eastern coun- 
tries. 3oth in the agricultural and non -agri cultural sec- 
tors, the percentages of female workers exhibit very 
wide variations: for the agricultural sector, from 6 per 
cent in Iran to more than 50 per cent in Japan and 
Thailand; and for the non-agricultural sector, from 7 
per cent in Pakistan to more than 40 per cent in the 
Philippines according to the data of the most recent 
censuses. Similar ranges of variation are found in the 
figures for the manufacturing, commerce, and service 
divisions in the nun-agricultural sector, and for the 
groups of "traditional" and "development" industries. 
The traditions of different cultures as regards kinds of 
work considered to be proper for women seem to have 
much to do with these variations,*' Such traditic^ns 



46 The code numbers refer to the 1958 edition r f ISCO. 

47 Boserup, Women's Role in Economic Develop - 
fneni^ op. cii. 



may affect not only the actual extent of women's involve- 
ment in various industries but also the readine*is of 
census respondents to recognize and report the fact of 
their crnploymient in certain lines of work. 

79. Numerous examples of differences that seem 
to be attributable to such cultural factors are observed 
when the percentages of female workers are compared 
for different major industry divisions in each country. 
Only Pakistan reports very low female representation 
in ail four divisions listed in table 1 1 and only Japan 
reports high female percentages in all four. Agriculture 
has the highest percentage of females according to the 
most recent censuses in China (Taiwan), India, Japan, 
the Khmer Republic, the Federation of Malaya, Nepal 
and Pakistan while manufacturing stands highest in 
Indonesia, Iran and the Philippines, commerce in the 
Republic of Korea and Thailand, and services in Ceylon, 
Hong Kong and Singapore. Clearly, employment of 
women in commerce is taboo in Iran and Pakistan and 
it seems to be frowned upon in Ceylon, India and the 
Federation of Malaya also but not in Indonesia, which, 
like Iran and Pakistan, has a majority of Moslem popu- 
lation. 

80. In textiles and apparel manufacturing, women 
are in the majority in a number of Asian and Far flastem 
countries, and their share in employment in these 
industries is consistently greater than the average for 
the non-agricultural sector. In fact, very generally around 
the world, these are traditionally feminine industries 
and they continue to employ a largely feminine labour 
force where they have developed in highly mechanized, 
mass-production form, as the figures for England and 
Wales and the United States illustrate. Among the 
**tf. ilitional" industries, the personal services group 
also consistently shows an above-average percentage of 
female workers in the Asian and Far Eastern countries. 
Trade docs not consistently conform with this pattern. 
Although it is a highly "traditional" field of employ- 
ment, trade seems to be largely reserved for men in a 
number of countries in this region. Among the "devel- 
opment" industries, the group of community, busmess 
and recreational services is the only one where the 
percent?!;ges of females are generally close to the non- 
agricultural sectoi average for each country. In a 
majority of the countries in the region for which data 
are given, women arc relatively underrepresented in 
the "finance" industries and more so in metals and 
machinery manufacturing. On the whole, one may say 
that the industry distributions of female non-agricultural 
workers in Asian and Far Eastern countries put them at 
a disadvantage in that relatively few find employment 
in "development" industries and more in "traditional" 
industries except trade. 

81. The mixed trend of female acdvity rates indicated 
by the postwar censuses of countries in this region, as 
noted in the preceding cnapter, is reflected by rising 
percenfiges of female workers among the total labour 
force in some countries, falling percentages in others, 
and relative stal ' ity in still others. An increasing trend 
is seen in "textiles'* except in the Philippines, and with- 
out excepdon in community, business and recreational 
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services. The trend is mixed in trade and the personal 
service industries.** 

82. Whether women have hren gaining on the whole 
a better representation in fields of relatively high- 
qualiiv . crnplo.ymcn t . . or _ wheiher.^ they -have -been telc^- 
gated increasingly to fields where the rewards to labour 
are relatively poor, is an important question for research 
in countries in Asia and the Far East. To investigate 
this question, one should examine the classifications of 
status and occupations as well as industry and take 
account of available information on productivity and 
earnings in the various fields. 

Components of Growth and Structure/ Change of Manpower 

83. The interest of policy-makers and planners in 
manpower characteristics is not only in relative measures 
such as activity rates, proportionate shares of industry 
and occupation groups, percentages of females, and the 
like. Absolute numbers and measures of growth of the 
labour force as a whole and of industr}' and occupation 
groups, urban and rural segments, regional divisions 
and so on are also of major importance as they relate to 
production, capital inputs and needs, and the develop- 
ment of technology in different sectors of the economv 
and parts of the country. The factor which is left out of 
account when only relative measures are considered is 
population, its growth and changing geographical 
distribution within the coantry. This has prime impor- 
tance under the conditions of rapid population expan- 
siort and massive migration from countryside to cities 
which are typical of developing countries in present 
times. 

84. The analyst probing determinants of manpcver 
developments must include population growth and 
spatial redistribution in the frame of his analysis and 
consider how these, as well as activity rates, propor- 
tionate shares of mdustry groups and so on may be 
affected by economic and other factors. A substantive 
discussion of these aspects of the demography of man- 
power in Asian and Far Eastern countries would lead 
far beyond the limits of this paper. It is appropriate, 
though, to outline a framework of component analysis 
which is useful for studying the roles of population and 
other factors in the growth of manpower and changes of 
its structure.** 

48 It is of interest to eompt*re the observations made 
here with those of Collver A., nud Lanijlois, E., "The 
female labour fovce in inetropotitnn areas: nil intcnia- 
tional coniparijsou". Economic Development and CuUural 
Chavge, July 1962. 

49 The use of the analyC'eal framework described 
below has been illustrated with census data for several 
countries in Durand, J.D,, and Miller, A.R., ^'Processes 
of growth and structural change of the labour force under 
pressure of expanding popu..,tion*\ paper presented at 
the General Conference of lUSSP, London, 1909. On tiie 
i-clevant methodology, see Durand> J.D..and Holden,K.C., 
Methoih for Analyzing Components of Change in Size and 
Structure of the Labour Force (University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Population Studies Centre, Analytical and Technical 
Reports, No.8), Philadelphia, 1969. For results of a some* 
what different ki-.id of component analysts applied to the 
statistics of Jtipan and Panama, see JafTe, A.J., and 
Frooinkin, J.N., **Economic development and jobs — a 
comparison of Japan and Panama, 1950 to i960*', Eatadi^ 
atica, Sentember 1966. 



85. The growth of the labou*^ force can considered 
as the result of natural increase in tl^.e population of 
working ages, augmented or moderated by other fac- 
tors. Included in the concept of natural increase of the 
. - -working-age population- arc .chan^^s -in- -the sex -Ace 
composition as well as the growth of the total number or 
this population that would occur in the absence ot 
migration. The corresponding natural increase of the 
labour force is that which would result if the aire- 
specific activity rates remained constant (which is the 
same as to say that the rates of entry into and retirement 
from .*ie labour force at each ai^e would he unchant^cd). 
Under the heading of other factors arc migration and 
changes in the age-specihc activity rates (or cntrv and 
retirement rates). Through these, the growth of the 
labour force is inHuenced in the short run by varxiiii: 
conditions of employment opportunity, propensity to 
be employed, and capacity to work. In the lontrcr run, 
supply and demand relationships may possibly affect the 
natural increase of the labour force through inHucnce- 
on fertility and mortalit\ , but there is a lag of mjn\- 
3 ears in any effects through changing fertility. 



86. The concept of natural increase is applicable al>o 
to industry and occupation groups of the labour force. 
For each industry and occupation, natural increase can 
be defined as that which would rcsuit from natural 
increase of the population in working ages with constant 
age-specific rates of entry into and retirement from the 
industrv or occupation for each sex avid no shiftinc o:' 
work( om one industry or occupation to another. 
This may be augmented or diminished by industrial or 
occupational mobility as well as by migration and 
changing entry and retirement rates. 



87. The natural increase of the labour force as a 
whole and in given industry and occupation sectors can 
be estimated b}* means of short-term projections from 
the data of a census with the use of appropriate life- 
tables. Differences between such estimates of natural 
increase and the actual increases recorded between 
censuses arc estinutes of the net effects of other factors. 
The latter may be divided into components of migra- 
tion, changing rates of entry and retirement, and inter- 
industry or interoccupation mobility, by applying 
methods of cohort analysis* 



88. The typical situation of developing countries in 
recent times has been one of high and rising rates of 
natural increase in working-age population and labour 
force, offset to some extent by decreasing male activity 
rates and in some cases also by decreasing female rates, 
although the trend of the latter has been upward in some 
countries. In I' i for example, the annual rate of natural 
increase of th^ «iiale labour force is estimated at L9 per 
cent as of the 1956 census and 3.i per cent as of the 1966 
census, and an average of 2.2 per cent annually for the 
decade between the censuses. The recorded increase 
between 1956 and 1%6 corresponds to an annual rate 
of 1.8 per cent, and since migration ^^'a^ not an impor- 
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tant factor, the difference of - 0.4 per cent is an estimate 
of the effect of decreasing male age-specific activity 
rates upon the growth rate of the male labour force. *^ 

89. In some countries, natural increase is stronger in 
the rural and agricultural sectors than in the urban and 
non-agricultural sectors of the labour force, while in 
other countries opposite differences are found. In either 
case, it is mainly by migration from rural to urban areas 
and shifty of workers from agriculture to non-agricu 
tural employment that the almost universal trend of 
increasing relative shares of the urban an*'' non-agricul- 
tural sectors in total manpower is hrou^ .i about. For 
example in Iran, between 1956 and 1966, the rate of 
natural increase of male labour force was estimated at 
about 2.2 per cent both in the rural and urban sectors, 
but the recorded rate of actual increase was 3.6 per cent 
in the urban and only 0.9 per cent in the rural. As the 
effects of declining activity rates were approximately 
equal in the urban and the rural population, the differ- 
ence was due almost entirely to rural-urban migration 

90. Where the age distribution of the labour force is 
much skewed toward the older ages, the natural incr«tase 
may be negative as retirements exceed entries and so the 
labour force will decrease unless the younger cohorts 
are augmented by in-migration or, in the case of an 
occupation or industry group, by workers transferring 
in from other occupations or industries. An example is 
found in the male labour force in agriculture in Japan. 
Estimated natural increase rates for this group dropped 
from 1.6 per cent as of 1955 to 0.7 per cent as of 1960 
and -0.6 per cent as of 1965, reflecting the progressive 
ageing of the male labour force on Japanese farms. With 
a heavy drain of transfers of male workers to the non- 



SO These and other estimates for Iran and Japan cited 
in the following paragraphs are from the paper by J.D. 
Diuund and A.R. Miller (op, ciL) 



agricultural sector, the recorded rates of actual increase 
in agriculture were strongly negative: -3.2 per cent 
during 1955-1960 and -3.9 per cent during 1960-*965. 



91. By such analysis of components of manpower 
growth and structural change, it is possible to examine 
the implications of targets as regards the size or growth 
of labour force in certain sectors which may be proposed 
for an economic plan. Thus if it is desired to hold the 
size of the agricultural labour force constant or allow 
it to grow at no more than a certain rate, the necessary 
rate of transfer of workers from agriculture to other 
employments can be calculated. This will vary with the 
age structure and natural increase of the labour force 
in agriculture and the trends of entry and retirement 
rates. Or if a target is set for expansion of labour force 
in a certain occupational group to meet requirements 
of the development plan, the required rates of entry of 
young workers into that occupational group or transfer 
of workers from other groups can be estimated. 



92. By studying how variations of the different com- 
ponents are associated with one another and with other 
variables, as observed in different countries, parts of 
countries and periods of time, the analyst can gain in- 
sight into determinants of manpower trends. For 
example, it is possible to study in this way such ques- 
tions as whether pressures connected with natural 
increase of the labour force in rural and agricultural 
sectors seem to play an important part in governing the 
rates of migration to urban areas and transfer to non- 
agricultural employments, and whether they appear to 
have any beanngs on the development of agricultural 
technology, extension of areas of cultivated land, or 
rates of underemployment in agriculture. Similar ques- 
tions with regard to effects t f the influx of manpower 
into urban and non-agricultural labour markets can also 
be examined in this analytical framework. 



■ \ Annex 1 

CLASSIFICATION OF INDUSTRIES 

' ? . ClaMificadon worked out in the Population Studies Centre, 

; v; University of Pennsylvania, for use in comparative 

,\ international studies of labour force 

* t tSfoi^' 1958 ISIC Codes 

f^^^ A Agriculture, forcstr)% hunting and fishing 0 

., • B Mining and quarrying * 

. \ C Manufacturing 2-3 

! - i' . ^ ; : ^-t Food and beverage industries 20-21 

C-2 Textiles, footwear and apparel industries 23-24 
C-3 Metal and metal products industries, except machiner)' and transportation equipment 34-35 

&-* Machinery and transportation equipment 36-38 
C-5 Other manufacturing 22, 25-33, 39 

D, Construction ^ 

E Electricity, gas, water and sanitary services 5 

F Commerce ^ 

F-1 Wholesale and retail trade 61 

F-ll Wholesale trade 6" 

^V^ .:. -, F-12 RetaU trade 612 

^ J ;^ " F.2 Other commerce 62-64 

?^ G ~ Transportation, storage and communication 7 

; " G-1 Transport "71 

^ . . G-2 Storage and communication 72-73 

H Services * 

^; ♦ H-1 Government services 81 
H-11 Armed forces 
H-12 Other government services 

H-2 Community, business and recreation services 82-84 

H-21 Education services 821 

H«22 Medical and other health services 822 
H-23 Other community, business and recreation services 823-829, 83-84 

H-3 Personal services 85 

H-31 Domestic service — 851 

H-32 Restaurants, cafts, uvems and other drinking and eating places 852 

HJ3 Other personal services 853-859 

X. A^G^vities not adequately described ' 
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. / ' Annex II 

■ TABLES 1—12 

f^Qte: Figures are provisional, pending completion of the compilation, verification, and analysis of the relevant data 
from the censuses of the countries represented. 

Table 1, 

Crude, standardized, and refined activity rates and age-structure ind ces: 
censuses of 1946-1966 in fifteen countries of Asia and the Far Eas^. 



Standardized Activity 
Rates 



Refined Activity 
Rates 



Country 




Census 


Crude 


Both 






Both 






Age. 


year 


Activity Sexes, 


Males 


Females 


Sexes, 


Males 


Females 


structur 


Rate 


AU 


10 and 


10 and 


10 and 


10 and 


10 and 


Index 






Ages 


Over 


Over 


Over 


Over 


Over 






0) 


(2) 


(3) 




(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


1946 


39.2 


37.8 


76.6 


25.3 


52.4 


76.1 


24.8 


104 


1953 


36.8 


37.0 


72.4 


27.2 


51.4 


72.8 


26.7 


99 




jz.o 




71 






AO 
OV, J 


90 1 


OA 


1956 


33.2 


35.6 


77.3 


18.6 


50.4 


79.8 


20.2 


93 


1961 


38.7 


39.6 


73,4 


33.2 


54.9 


76.5 


32.3 


98 


1951 


39.1 


39.5* 


72.8* 


31.8* 


53.0 


72,8 


31.8 


99* 


1961 


43.0 


44.9 


81.4 


39.4 


61.2 


' 81.1 


39.9 


96 


1961 


35.9 


40.0 


78.3 


29.5 


54.1 


79.8 


29.4 


90 


1956 


32.0 


34.5 


83.8 


9.2 


47.4 


83.9 


9.2 


93 


1966 


30.2 


33.9 


79.2 


12,3 


45.9 


77.0 


12.5 


89 


1950 


44.0 


43.9 


74.7 


43.4 


58.7 


74.4 


43.9 


100 


1955 


45.1 


43.4 


73.2 


43.8 


58.4 


73.4 


44.1 


104 


1960 


47.2 


43.4 


72.7 


44.1 


57.8 


72.4 


44.0 


109 


1965 


49.1 


42.5 


71.3 


43,1 


58.7 


73.6 


44.6 


116 


1962 


43.6 


47.7 


76.0 


52.3 


62.8 


73.0 


52.6 


91 


1955 


38.2 


41.7 


69.7 


42.5 


53.8 


66.1 


41.9 


92 


1960 


31.0 


34.4 


68.3 


24.4 


44.2 


65.6 


24,4 


90 


1947 


38.9 


40.0* 


77.0* 


26.9* 


53.8 


77.0 


26.9 


97* 


1957 


^ 34.5 


37.8 


.75.7 


26.1 


51.5 


74.8 


26,2 


91 


1952/ii4 


" 50.0 


51.1* 


83.7* 


54.1* 


68.6 


83.7 


54.1 


98* 


1961 


49.1 


51.0 


84.2 


53.1 


68.7 


83.6 


54.4 


96 


1951 


31.6 


32.9* 


77.2* 


5.7* 


44.2 


77.2 


5.7 


96* 


1961 


33.5 


36.4 


84.5 


13.7 


51.6 


84.4 


13.8 


92 


.1948 


27.0 


31.3 


68.1 


16.2 


39.1 


62.5 


16.1 


86 


1960 


32.0 


37.2 


75.3 


24.9 


47.8 


71.1 


24.4 


S6 


1957 


33.2 


34.2 


73.5 


18.8 


49,9 


76.6 


19.2 


97 


1966 


29.9 


33.5 


69.6 


20.8 


42,3 


64.4 


19.8 


89 


1947 


53.6 


56.4* 


79.6* 


72.0* 


75,8 


79.6 


72.0 


95* 


1960 


53,2 


57.7 


80.6 


74.7 


77.5 


79.6 


75.3 


92 



(Taiwan) 



KhiwrnRepuhlic 
iCotea;:1h^ublic of 

Ms^tL^ Pcdcsa^ticn of 



Pakistan 
Philippines 
Singapore 
Thailand 



* Esdnated. 
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Tfible 2. 



Componems of variation of labour force dimenaiona in Asian suid Far Eastern countries 
compared with countries thfoughout the world classified by annual energy 
consumption per head: 1956-1%6 cross-section of census data 



Countries in all Regions, by Annual Energy Con- 
Asian and sumption (kilogrammes of coal equivalent) per Head 



Item 


r9X Eastern - 
Counties 




Under 


500- 


1,000- 


2,000 




lotal 




wy 


1 QCIO 


and Over 


Number of cotmtnes 


15 


AO 

93 


51 


13 


9 


20 


Crude activity rate 














ivicuian Value 






XA 1 




A!k 7 




Distribution of countries^ by levels 














Under 30.0 


— 


11 


10 


— 


1 


— 


30.0-34.9 


8 


25 


17 


5 


1 


2 






IS 

to 


c 




n 


o 

D 


40.0-44.9 


2 


17 


10 


4 




3 


45.0-49.9 


2 


13 


3 


— 


3 


7 


50.0 and over 


1 


9 


6 


1 


2 




Male staHaardtv^d actwtty rate^ 














affs 90 years or over 














ivicQian vaiuc 


/o.u 






7A '> 


7^7 7 


7^ ft 


Distribution of countries by level: 














under /u.u 


1 


11 








.0 


70.0-74.9 


4 


27 


10 


5 


5 


7 


75.0-79.9 


0 


31 


16 


7 


1 


7 


80.0-84.9 


5 


16 


15 


1 






%jjm\j iulu uvcr 




Q 
O 


7 




1 
i 




Female staujardif(fd activity rafe^ 














i^s 90 years or over 














Median value 


26.1 


27.4 


24.9 


24.9 


41.0 


30.9 


Distribution of countries by level: 














Under 10.0 




7 


• 7 








10.0-19.9 


7 


20 


14 


4 


1 


1 


20.0.29.9 


5 


22 


8 


3 


3 


8 


30.0-39.9 


2 


16 


6 


4 




6 


40.0-54.9 


3 


18 


8 


2 


3 


5 


55.0-69.9 




5 


3 




2 




70.0 and over 


1 


5 


5 








Agf-strmture hidix 














Median value 


92 


93 


90 


97 


107 


105 
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Table 3. 



AgC'Bpccific activity rates of males and females: censuses of 1946-1966 
in fifteen countries of Asia and the Far East 



Sex and age 
(yean) 



China Hong 

(Taiwan) Kong India Indonesia * J*P"" 

1946 1953 1963 1956 1961 1961 1961 1956 1966 1950 1955 



Ceylon 



Males 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 

40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 

65-69 
70-74 

75 and over 

Gross years 
of active life* 

FemaUi 

15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 

40-44 

45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 

65-69 
70-74 

75 and over 

Gross years 
of active life* 



59.2 
83.3 
95.0 
99.3 
98.4 

99.0 
97.5 
92.5 
88.7 
88.7 

88.1 
81.5 
62.5 

57.4 54.2 



46.5 
81.4 
94.7 
95.1 
95.8 

9.S.3 
95.4 
93.8 
91.2 
84.2 

77.7 
70.3 
53.3 



24.3 
23.8 
26.3 
28.8 
31.1 

33.7 
33.4 
31.2 
28.7 
26.8 

24.8 
21.7 
15.6 

18.1 



27.7 
28.7 
28.6 
30.1 
32.2 

34.6 
35.6 
35.8 
34.1 
30.1 

28.1 
24.0 
17.4 

19.8 



46.3 
84.2 
95.^ 
96.5 
96.6 

96.0 
95.6 
92.8 
87.7 
76.4 

67.9 
51.7 
32.8 

51.4 



21.7 
29.4 
27.8 
25.2 
26.0 

26.2 
26.3 
21.1 
17.9 
11.3 

7.8 
5.6 
4.1 

12.7 



77.5 
91.2 
96.1 
96.4 
96.8 

95.9 
93.6 
84.4 
67.9 
43.6 

25.4 
12.5 
5.3 

46.6 



40.9 
26.8 
16.4 
14.9 
14.8 

13.3 
10.7 
7.3 
4.7 
2.5 

1.5 
0.6 
0.2 

9.0 



54.3 
89.2 
97.6 
98.0 
98.2 

98.4 
97.7 
95.7 
89.9 
78.1 

61.3 
41.4 
18.5 

51.2 



47.9 
51.1 
32.6 
35.1 
37.0 

39.1 
43.6 
40.2 
32.0 
23.5 

15.8 
8.0 
1.7 

20.7 



71.4 
93.0 
97.2 
97.5 
97.8 

97.6 
97.4 
96.6 
93.8 
87.5 

80.6 
69.5 
49.5 

58.0 



40.7 
43.2 
44.8 
46.7 
49.1 

50.1 
49.3 
45.0 
39.2 
29.7 

23.8 
15.4 
9.7 

25.5 



66.7 
87.2 
93.2 
95.8 
96.9 

96.6 
96.3 
94.8 
92.4 
87.2 

81.7 
74.3 
61.7 

57.4 



30.6 
27.4 
26.6 
28.2 
31.5 

35.5 
39.1 
40.6 
40.2 
38.4 

34.2 
28.9 
20.3 

21.9 



80.7 
94.2 
97.9 
98.7 
98.9 

98.9 
98.3 
97.2 
95.5 
91.5 

85.4 
75.9 
58.6 

60.1 



12.1 
9.3 
8.6 
8.7 
9.4 

10.1 
10.3 
10.0 
9.3 
7.9 

6.9 
5.8 
4.6 

6.1 



68.0 
90.8 
96.6 
97.7 
97.9 

97.5 
95.9 
91.2 
86.4 
74.1 

64.0 
43.8 
28.5 



61.7 
90.5 
95.5 
96.5 
97.8 

97.6 
96.3 
93.9 
90.4 
80.3 

69.6 
52.2 

33.0 



53.4 53.1 



15.5 
14.2 
12.8 
12.1 
12.3 

12.5 
12.1 
10.8 
8.8 
7.6 

5.7 
4.8 
2.8 

7.3 



54.8 
64.0 
48.3 
48.6 
51.6 

53.7 
52.5 
51.0 
44.8 
37.9 

29.0 
22.2 
10.9 

28.7 



54.3 

88.1 

9C. 

97.0 

97.3 

97.4 
97.0 
95.5 
91.1 
82.4 

70.8 
52.9 
33.4 

52.8 



50.' 
68.2 
51.8 
49.6 
53.4 

55.5 
54.4 
51.3 
45.7 
38.4 

29.5 
20.6 
10.0 

29.0 



* In ages 10 years And over. 
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Table 3 (conti ;ucd) 



51.6 39.1 
87.9 87.4 
96.9 98.0 
97.8 97.9 

97.7 97.9 

98.0 98.0 

97.1 97.9 
96.0 97.0 
90.5 92.8 
82.5 84.5 

70.2 71.1 

52.3 52.0 
30.0 29.0 

52.4 52.1 



49.7 38.2 

69.4 69.5 
50.1 46.8 
51.3 48.3 
55.1 57.6 

56.7 62.2 

56.8 61.9 
51.7 57.8 
46.7 50.0 
39.1 39.6 

30.6 27.5 

21.1 17.1 

10.2 6.8 

29.5 29.2 



» iT? c ^'T^^r* ^, , „ , . Philippines Singapore , 
Republic of Federauon Nepal Pakistan ^ ^ Thailand 



1962 1955 1960 of 1957 1961 1961 1948 1960 1957 1966 1960 



58.0 


48.2 


45.2 


60.0 


91.6 


76.7 


34.4 


' 59.2 


59.4 


44.1 


76.8 


87.9 


72.1 


75.9 


92.7 


96.5 


89.8 


71.7 


80.8 


92.3 


91.7 


88,2 


97.4 


88.6 


90.8 


97.5 


98.2 


95.4 


86.6 , 


91.3 


98.0 


97.5 


96.0 


98.4 


95.2 


95.6 


97.8 


98.3 


95.6 


92.8 


94.5 


98.6 


98.9 


97.5 


99.1 


96.3 


96.3 


97.7 


98,7 


95.6 


95.2 


95.5 


98.5 


98.7 


97.8 


98.8 


96.5 


96.9 


97.2 


98.3 


95.6 


96.5 


95.4 


98.0 


97.7 


97.8 


98.3 


95.7 


96.4 


96.2 


98.0 


95.9 


95.7 


95.1 


96,9 


95.8 


97,3 


96.5 


93.8 


91.1 


93.7 


97.5 


95.7 


95.0 


93.6 


93.5 


91.9 


96.1 


91.0 


90.5 


88.4 


88.4 


94.9 


93.2 


93.4 


91.7 


85.1 


79.0 


92.5 


78.1 


80.3 


7L0 


81.3 


79.1 


90.8 


83.6 


86.4 


66.9 


58.5 


82.9 


61.8 


68.3 


50.7 


70.0 


63.2 


86.9 


70.7 


79.2 


49.8 


39.4 


67.8 


45.1 


52.8 


36.4 


57.5 


48.8 


81.7 


61.4 


71.5 


31.0 


23.2 


49.0 


31.1 


38.3 


18.9 


47.8 


41.3 


71.6 


49.3 


54.2 


17.4 


18.0 


26.2 


53,0 


51.2 


47.9 


54.4 


56.9 


60.7 


51.7 


55.4 


49.6 


46.8 


54.9 


66.9 


35.0 


25.5 


27.9 


77.2 


12.6 


18.7 


29.6 


23.4 


25.5 


84.6 


63.7 


50.5 


30.7 


31.2 


69.1 


14.2 


25.5 


28.9 


22.9 


40.9 


86.6 


58.4 


51.8 


26.6 


27.7 


64.6 


15.4 


18.4 


26.1 


16.4 


25.9 


84.9 


61.3 


54.9 


29.0 


30.4 


61.4 


15.6 


18.2 


26.3 


17.3 


21.0 


85.2 


61.3 


59.2 


32.9 


34.1 


59.0 


15.8 


19.2 


26.8 


20.8 


19.2 


86.6 


61.3 


61.4 


34.8 


35.3 


55.9 


16.1 


19.3 


27.9 


26.2 


21.9 


88.3 


61.3 


62.4 


35.2 


36.3 


53.9 


16.8 


18.7 


28.9 


30.1 


20.4 


^86.7 


58,0 


59.3 


32.8 




51.3 


16.3 


17.9 


29.0 


28.8 


24.4 


83.6 


49.5 


52.2 


29.9 


29.4 


45.9 


14.0 


15.0 


28.3 


24.7 


23.2 


77.6 


32.4 


34.8 


16.8 


22.3 


33.4 


12.6 


12.9 


25.5 


17.1 


18.5 


61.8 


22.7 


24.0 


12.0 


15.6 


25.5 


11.4 


10.9 


23.7 


10.5 


11.7 


42.6 


14.3 


15.3 


7.9 


11.4 


16.0 


9.9 


6.7 


21.5 


4.7 


6.4 


26.6 


7.8 


10.8 


5.4 


6.8 


10.9 


8.2 


1.6 


19.1 


2.0 


1.9 


8.0 


32.4 


28.9 


16.2 


17.5 


32.4 


9.4 


10.4 


17.6 


12.5 


13.1 


47.4 
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Table 4. 

Lrhan and rural crude and standardized activity rates and age structure indices: censuses 
of 1946-1966 in seven countries of Asia and the Far East 



Crude l^le Female Age-structure 

Ccuintry Census Activity Sundardized Standardized Index 

Year Rates Activity Rates Activity Rates . 







Urban 


Rural 


Urban 


Rural 


Urban 


Rural 


Urban 


Rural 


( '.c\ ]on 


1963 


33.0 


32.6 


68.8 


72,3 


13.8 


21.8 


108 


93 


India 


1961 


34.4 


44.9 


71.7 


83.7 


16.0 


44.2 


106 


94 


Indonesia 


1961 


32.7 


36.5 


69.6 


80.1 


23.7 


30.6 


94 


89 


Iran 


1956 


31.8 


32.1 


7ft. S 


86.7 


9,4 


9.2 


98 


90 




1966 


28.3 


31.5 


72.2 


84.8 


9.9 


14.0 


93 


86 


Japan 


1950 


39.1 


47.0 


70.6 


76.9 


29.6 


52.1 


105 


98 


i955 


43.0 


47.7 


71.6 


75.3 


36.7 


53.3 


107 


100 




1960 


46.1 


49.2 


71.9 


74.1 


38.6 


54.0 


112 


103 




1965 


48.9 


49.8 


71.1 


72.0 


39.8 


50.4 


119 


109 


Korea, Republic of 


1960 


27.0 


32.5 


60.4 


71.5 


17.0 


27.3 


94 


89 


Pakistan 


1961 


31.1 


33.8 


- 73.2 


86.6 


5.0 


15.0 


107 


90 



AguB 10 luicl over. 
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Table 5. 

Urban and rural igc-specific activity rates of males and females: censuses of 1946-1966 
in seven countries of Asia and the Far East 



Sex and age 


Ceylon 




India 


Indonesia 






Iran 








1963 




1961 




1961 




1956 


1966 
























(years) 


Urban 


Rural 


Urban Rural 


Urban 


Rural 


Urban 


Rural 


Urban 


Rural 


Aia/cs 






















15-19 


40.8 


47.8 


45.7 


78.2 


45.8 


71.6 


61.9 


92.0 


48.6 


84.7 


20-24 


80.3 


85.5 


85.0 


95.4 


79.4 


89.2 


89.1 


97.7 


85.9 


96.3 


25-29 




Vd.o 






O 1 c 

V l.o 




96.6 


98.5 


94.7 


98.0 


30-34 


95.2 


96.9 


97.6 


97.5 


94.5 


96.0 


98.2 


99.0 


96.7 


98.3 




95.4 


97.0 


97.7 


97.8 


9^1. 1 


97.0 


OO 

vo.o 


VV.l 


OT 1 

97. 2 


OO o 

98.2 




OS 0 


Q6 


O/" o 

vo.o 


97.0 


1 


0^ A 


98.4 


99.1 


96.7 


98.0 




93.8 


96 1 


95.7 


97.8 


JD J 


0^1 S 


97.8 


98.6 


94.6 


96.8 


50-54 


91 2 




92.1 


97.6 


J\3 O 


OS 4 


OA 9 


07 7 


R7 A 

o / .o 




55-39 


82 9 


OO. J 


81.5 


96.3 




Q'\ 0 


0"^ 


OA A 


R1 0 
Oi . y 


RO 1 
Oy. i 


60-64 


66J 


78.6 


70.5 


90.7 


68.3 


89.9 


AS 7 
OO. / 


09 7 


AO S 


7A R 
/ o.o 


65-69 


57.3 


70 '\ 


CO Q 

DOrJ 


OA /' 

o4,6 




A4 4 


82.5 


86.6 


55.3 


68.9 


70-74 


46 1 




48.9 


73.0 


DD»D 


77 0 


71.2 


77.2 


45.2 


43.1 


75 afln ovpr 


30.8 




35.6 


51.8 


49 7 


A4 1 


4A A 


0 1 .0 


"^9 A 


9A S 


Gross years of 






















active life b/ 


48.9 


52.0 


50.7 


59.5 


SO '\ 


SR S 


57.1 


61.5 


50.2 


55.9 
























15-19 


10.6 


24.4 


tl.9 


47.2 


24.2 


32.1 


10.0 


13.3 


9.8 


19.8 


20-24 


20.2 


31.5 


16.1 


49.4 


25.3 


27.9 


8.2 


9.8 


12.1 


15.6 


25-29 






17.3 


50.8 


24.7 


26.9 


8.0 


8.9 


10.7 


14.0 


30-34 


18.0 


26.8 


20.2 


52.3 


25.8 


28.6 


8.5 


8.7 


9.7 


13.6 




16.5 


28.1 


22.5 


54.5 


28:5 


32.0 


9.9 


9.1 


10.1 


13.8 


40-44 


16.3 


28.5 


25.3 


54.9 


31.8 


36.1 


10.8 


9.7 


11.3 


13.2 


45-49 


17.0 


28.4 


24.0 


53.9 


33.7 


39.9 


11.6 


9.6 


11.0 


12.8 


50-54 


15.2 


22.6 


22.2 


49.2 


32.6 


41.7 


11.8 


9.1 


11.0 


10.6 


55-59 


13.1 


19.0 


17.8 


42.9 


29.5 


41.9 


11.4 


8.4 


8.7 


8.9 


60-64 


9.7 


11.7 


15.3 


32.4 


25.0 


40.5 


10.4 


6.8 


9.0 


6.7 


65-69 


6.9 


8.1 


11.4 


25.9 


21.3 


36.3 


9.2 


6.0 


7.8 


4.6 


70-74 


5.6 


5.6 


8.7 


16.4 


17.3 


30.9 


8.3 


4.8 


6.2 


4.1 


75 and over 


4.2 


4.1 


4.5 


10.6 


12.3 


21.7 


7.1 


3.6 


3.0 


3.0 


Gross years of 






















active life b/ 


8,9 


13.6 


11.1 


28.4 


16.9 


22.7 


6.7 


5.8 


6.5 


7.9 



Data are available also for 1055. 
In ages 10 years and over. 
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Table 5. (ContlAued) 



J"P»" Republic of Pakictan 

1950 1960 1965 1960 1961 



Urban 


Rural 


Urban 


Rural 


Urban 


Rural 


Urban 


Rural 


Urban 


Ruts|l 


54.1 


66.3 


52.3 


49.9 


40.8 


34.7 


29.5 


52.5 


58,8 


80,6 


84.8 


94,5 


85^2 


94^9 


85!6 


94.0 


55.4 


85^3 


81,9 


91,9 


94.2 


96.4 


96.4 


97.9 


97.8 


98.7 


83.8 


93.6 


92,4 


96,0 




v7.i 


97. D 


vb.Z 


vT.V 


no o 
V0.2 


v4.3 


vo.Z 




OA 0 


98.0 


97.7 


97.5 


98.0 


97.8 


98.2 


96.1 


96,4 


92.7 


96,2 


97.7 


97.6 


97.7 


97.7 


98.0 


98.2 


OC f\ 

95.9 


97.4 


92.6 


96.2 


95.2 


97.0 


97.1 


97.2 


97.8 


98.0 


t\A A 

94,4 


97.1 


92.0 


96.4 


92.5 


94.8 


96.0 


96.2 


97.0 


97.0 


90.1 


0 1 A 

91.4 


90,7 


96,4 


86.0 


92.8 


89.8 


91.5 


92.6 


93.3 


76.9 


91.7 


82.1 


94.7 


70.9 


85.0 


79.7 


86.5 


83.0 


86.9 


48.5 


76.7 


77,2 


92.7 


54.8 


76.0 


65.8 


76.1 


69.1 


74.2 


35.0 


53.8 


68,7 


on c 


34.3 


58.9 


47.0 


58.7 


49.6 


55.5 


22.4 


38.8 


CA n 

54.9 


oc n 
83.0 


20.V 


36.0 


25.9 


34.4 


27.6 


30.7 


4 c ^ 

15.7 


m A 

19,4 


40.0 


/j.o 


49.0 


54.9 


51.4 


53.9 


51.7 


52.9 


42.1 


49.8 


51.9 


62.1 


48.2 


58.8 


50.3 


4R.4 


40.1 


33.4 


28.6 




2,7 


14.3 


52.4 


71.9 


66.4 


76!o 


68!4 


72!8 


31.8 


i0 2 


4.4 


15.7 


31.1 


60.7 


J o c 

42.5 


66.2 


42.5 


59.0 


14.6 


j2.1 


5.4 


lo.o 


29,7 


61.9 


42.0 


69.0 


41.8 


64.2 


14.2 


36.1 


5.7 


17.1 


33.7 


63.6 


45.6 


72.2 


50.4 


73.0 


17.5 


39.9 


6.2 


17.1 


34.4 


66.3 


47.6 


72.9 


55.5 


75.9 


i9.7 


40.6 


7.0 


17.4 


32.2 


65.4 


47.7 


72.1 


55.6 


74.1 


27.6 


40.2 


8.2 


17.9 


30.0 


63.4 


42.5 


66.8 


51.7 


69.1 


18.1 


37.4 


7.1 


17.4 


25.1 


55.5 


37.3 


61.3 


44.1 


60.7 


14.1 


33.8 


6.6 


14.9 


18.6 


47.5 


30.2 


52.1 


34.1 


49.1 


8.1 


19.0 


5.9 


13.5 


13.9 


36.0 


22.6 


41.7 


22.9 


34.8 


5.5 


13.8 


5.4 


12.2 


10.2 


27.3 


14.5 


29.6 


14.0 


21.7 


3.7 


9.0 


4.9 


- 10.5 


6.4 


12.6 


7.0 


14.1 


6.6 


1.1 


2.4 


6.1 


4.J 


8.7 


18.4 


34.9 


24.8 


37.2 


26.4 


34.1 


10.2 


18.3 • 


H 


|).2 
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Table 6. 



Numbers and percentage shares of workers in the agricultural sector and ratios of agricultural 
workers to hectares of agricultural land and cropland: censuses of 1946-1966 
in fifteen countries of Asia and the Far East 



Thousands of Workers in Percenuge Share of Male Agri- 
Agricultural Sector Agricultural Sector cultural 
in Total Employment Workers 

Both Both per 100 Ha 

sexes Males Females sexes Males Females ofCropland 



Ceylon 


1953 


1,584 


1,147 


437 


52.9 


50.6 


60.3 


75 


1963 


1,693 


1,273 


421 


52.9 


50.1 


64.8 




China (Taiwan) 


1956 


1,501 


1,;87 


314 


55.6 


53.8 


63.8 


.... 


Hong Kong 


1961^ 


88 


56 


31 


7.4 


6.6 


9.2 




India 




1 ATI mvj 




-11 07ft 






7Q 1 






1961 a 


137,581 


88,604 


48,977 


72.9 


68.6 


82.3 


52 


Indonesia 


iVOl 


CIA 




0,144 


"71 Q 




OV.U 


Vo 


Iran 


1956 


3,326 


3,182 


143 


56.3 


59.7 


25.0 


27 






1AQ 






AA 0 


^0 ft 
4V.O 






Japan 


1950 


17,208 


8,786 


8,422 


48.3 


40.2 


61.2 


172 




1 A 1 1 1 




ft n^ft 


A1 ft 
4i,U 


Xl 7 

J J. 1 




1 <%Q 




I960 


14239 


6,859 


7,381 


32,6 


25.8 


43.1 


112 




1965a 


11,747 


5,694 


6,053 


24.7 


19.6 


32.6 


94 


TChiTier RcniiKlic 


1962a 


2,008 


1 095 


913 




75 6 


86.9 




Korea, Republic of 


1%0 


4,632 


3,224 


1,408 


65.9 


64.4 


69.6 


170 


Malaya, Federation of 


1947 


1;241 


894 


. 347 


66.2 


62.2 


79.1 


70 


1957 


1,245 


843 


401 


58.5 


52.6 


76.7 


47 


Nepal 


1952/54 


3,883 


2,257 


1,626 


93.5 


91.8 


96.1 


64 


19611 


4,041 


2,352 


1,688 


93.8 


91.7 


96.9 




Pakistan 


195ia 


17,125 


16,096 


1,028 


76.5 


76.2 


79.6 






1961 


22,644 


19,425 


3,219 


75.6 


74.1 


85.7 


85 


Philippines 


1948a 


3,236 


2,826 


411 


62.2 


68.6 


38.0 


62 


1960 


5,162 


4,397 


765 


65.0 


73.4 


39.1 


64 


Singapore 


1957a 


40 


26 


14 


9.2 


7.4 


16.8 




1966a 


19 


15 


4 


3.5 


3.4 


3.9 




Thailand 


1947a 


7,623 


3,823 


3,800 


84.8 


81.7 


88.2 


70 




1960 


11,332 


5,575 


5,757 


82.4 


78.6 


86.5 


56 



^ Data refer to total or experienced labour force, including unemployed workers. (For other censuses, the data 
refer to employed workers.) 



Country Census 

Year 
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Table 7. 

Percentage share of manufacturing, commerce and service divisions in non-agricultural 
employment: censuses of 1946-1966 in fifteen countries of Asia and the Far East and 

two western industrialized countries 



Census 



Percentage of 



Census 



Percentage of 





xear 


Manu- 
facturing 


Commerce 


Services 




Year Manu- 
facturing 


Commerce Services 


Ceylon 


1953 


21.5 


17.5 


34.2 


Malaya, Federation ofl947 


19.9 


27.3 


31.1 


1963 


20.8 


19.1 


32.9 




1957 


15.4 


22.1 


36.3 


China (Taiwan) 


1956 


27.2 


16.7 


35.3 


Nepal 


1952/54 


29.9 


21.5 


35.6 


Hong Kong 


1961a 


46.9 


11.9 


24.0 


196la 


30.3 


17.7 


30.7 


India 


195ia 


32.8 


18.8 


36.6 


Pakistan 


1961 


33.6 


20.2 


30.9 




196ia 


35.0 


14.7 


32.8 


Philippines 


1948a 


23.0 


17.3 


40.4 


Indonesia 


1961 


20.2 


23.9 


33.7 


1960 


30.1 


18.2 


32.7 


Iran 


1956 


31.6 


13.8 


25.4 


Singapore 


1957a 


16.8 


30.6 


31.4 




1966 


34.4 


15.0 


25.2 


1966*^ 


19.8 


24.4 


36.7 


Japan^ 


1950 


33.4 


21.4 


23.6 


Thailand 


1947a 


14.3 


51.6 


20.0 


1960 


34.2 


23.0 


23.7 




1%0 


19.5 


32.3 


27.1 




1965a 


33.9 


23.8 


23.3 


England 


1961 


37.7 


18.5 


24.1 


Khmer Republic 


1962a 


13.9 


29.3 


38.1 


and Wales 










Korea» Republic of 


1960 


19.9 


24.5 


39.2 


United Sutes 


1960 


29.5 


20.5 


30.6 



A Data refer to total or experienced labour force» including unemployed workers, 
b Data are also available for 1955. 

Table 8. 

Percentage share of selected group of ^traditional*' and development'* industries in 
non-agricultural employment: censuses of 1946-1966 in eleven countries of Asia and 
the Far East and two western industrialized countries 



'^Traditional" Industries 



Country 



"Development" Industries 



Year 


Total 


Textiles 


Trade 


Personal 
Services 


Total 


Metals 


Machin- 
ery 


Finance 


CBR 
Services 


1953 


37.3 


6.6 


16.5 


14.2 


15.0 


1.0 


1.3 


1.0 


11.7 


1961a 


43.4 


19.0 


10.4 


14.0 


16.7 


4.6 


3.8 


1.5 


6.8 


195ia 


57.8 


14.2 


17.9 


25.7 


9.6 


2.3 


1.0 


0.9 


5.4 


196la 


47.5 


14.1 


14.2 


Vj.2 


11.3 


2.3 


1.6 


0.5 


6.9 


1956 


45.3 


18.8 


13.2 


13.3 


8.1 


2.3 


0.9 


0.6 


4.3 


1966 


45.1 


21.0 


13.8 


10.3 


11.0 


2.2 


1.5 


1.1 


6.2 


1950 


33.7 


7.7 


19.4 


6.6 


21.3 


3.1 


6.7 


2.0 


9.5 


1960 


35.7 


7.2 


20.3 


8.2 


25.4 


4.2 


7.8 


2.7 


10.7 


1965a 


35.0 


6.6 


20.6 


7.8 


27.4 


4.4 


8.6 


3.2 


11.2 


1960 


51.5 


7.2 


23.6 


20.7 


12.6 


1.7 


1.3 


0.9 


8.7 


1947 


43.2 


3.0 


26.0 


14.2 


10.6 


1.3 


2.5 


1.3 


5.5 


1957 


35.2 


2.9 


21.4 


10.9 


14.4 


1.0 


2.3 


0.8 


10.3 


1961 


49.7 


13.4 


19.8 


16.5 


12.1 


2.5 


1.5 


0.4 


7.7 


1960 


45.5 


12.3 


17.3 


15.9 


10.4 


0.8 


0.4 


0.8 


8.4 


1957" 


47.3 


3.5 


28.8 


15.0 


17.6 


0.7 


3.3 


l.* 


11.8 


1966a 


40.8 


3.4 


21.7 


15.7 


20.1 


1.8 


4.2 


2.6 


11.5 


1960 


46.0 


5.6 


31.9 


8.5 


10.2 


0.6 


1.4 


0.4 


7.8 


1961 


29.6 


6.3 


15.9 


7.4 


31.3 


5.2 


13.2 


2.6 


10.3 


1960 


29.2 


3.9 


16.2 


9.1 


32.2 


4.1 


9.3 


4.4 


14.4 



Ceylon 
Hong Kong 
India 

Iran 

Japan'^ 



Korea, Republic of 
Malaya» Federadon of 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Singapore 

Thailand 

England and Wales 
United States 



A Data refer to total or experienced labour force, including unemployed workers, 
h Data are also available for 1055. 
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lable 9. 



Percentages of employees among male workers in all indust ss, agricultural sector, and major 
^vision^ )f the non-agricultural sector: censuses of 1946-1966 in fourteen countries 
of Asia and the Far East and two westem industrialized countries 



Country 


Census AU 
Years Induf tries 


Agri- 
cultural 
Sector 


Total 


Non-agricultural Sector 

Manu- 
facturing Commerce Services 


Ceylon 






48.8 


70.3 


62.8 


39 6 


81.0 


1963 


60.6 


44.7 


6.5 


73.3 


53.0 


83!8 


China (Taiwan) 


1956 


38.1 


10.8 


69.9 


71.2 


26,3 


84.2 


Hong KoLg 


1961a 


80.3 


18.6 


84.7 


83.6 


67.6 


90.5 


India 




2»J 


21.4 


47.8 


4z.O 


z4.v 


C^O 1 


Iran 


1956 


44.2 


28.9 


66.9 


68.0 


20.6 


85.9 




Ivot) 


4/. 3 


24.7 


70.0 


"71 

/1 .0 


Z / „") 


Q'Z 1 
OJ. 1 


Japan^ 


1 ot^n 
lyDK) 


4/.i) 


7.5 


73.8 








1960 


61.6 


8.5 


80.2 


85.7 


60.4 


82.9 




19)5 


68.5 


8.6 


83.1 


87^9 


68.* 1 


83.*4 


Fwhmcr Republic 


19(;2a 


17.4 


2.9 


62.0 


58.2 


14.5 


95.2 


Korea, Republic of 


1961 


24.4 


7.9 


54.3 


63.9 


15.8 


65.7 


Malaya, Federation of 


1947 


48.0 


35,9 


66.4 


63.4 


38.9 


85.7 


1957 


56.6 


41,4 


73.5 


.'8,0 


43.0 


87.4 


Nepal 


196la 


20.1 


16.6 


60.1 


46.7 


12.2 


93.6 


Pakistan 


1^5la 


16.0 


9,7c 


36.3c 










1961 


22.0 


J5.5 


40.7 


35,8 


15.3 


59.5 


Philippines 


1960 


27,4 


11,5 


71.1 


58 5 


39.5 


91.5 


Singapore 


1957a 


71.8 


31.1 


75.5 


78.3 


56.0 


88.3 




1966a 


75,1 


24,7 


77.4 


83.0 


62.9 


82.7 


Thailand 


1947a 


15.9 


6.5C 


56.0C 










1960 


16.9 


4.1 


63.3 


58,8 


21.3 


86.3 


England and Wales 


1961 


90,8 


53.8 


92.5 


98.5 


81.1 


87.6 


United States 


1960 


84.4 


34.9 


89.3 


95.8 


80.4 


86.5 



^ Date> refer to total or experienced labour force, including unemployed workers. 
^ DatF« are also available fc r 1955, 

^ Data for the agricultural sector refer to the occupational group of farmers, fisl-ermen, etc.; those for the non 
agr:oultiu*al sector to the remainder of the lalour force or employed workers 
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Table 10 



Pcfccntaget of employeet unong male worken in selected groupt of ''traditional'^ and ''development" 
induatriea: cenauaea of 1946-1%6 in ei^t countriea of Aaia and the Far East and two 

western industrialized countries 

^ **Traditiynal** Induatries ^^Development** Industries 

^ Census ' *- 

Countty Personal CBR 

Textiles Trade Services Metals Machinery Finance services 



Ceylon 


1953 


58.4 


38.9 


75.2 


43.8 


78.6 


53.9 


73.8 


India 


196la 


41.7 


22.3 


32.4 


49.6 


75.6 


65.7 


75.9 


Iran 


1956 


65.7 


18.0 


80.0 


56.4 


67.9 


83.0 


70.5 


Japan'' 


1960 


70.4 


55.9 


51.0 


91.2 


92.0 


91.9 


86.2 


1965 


71.5 


64.5 


54.5 


90.6 


93.8 


90.9 


86.8 


Malaya, Federation of 


1957 


47.5 


41.7 


61.2 


77.7 




78.3 


89.4 


Pakistan, eastern Sectoic 


1961 


45.5 






34.9 


65.9 


91.0 




Western Sectorc 


1961 


38.5 






35.4 


74.9 


94.1 




Philippines 


1960 


52.3 


35.0 


82.5 


58.5 


88.3 


%.l 


85.4 


Singapore 


1957a 


52.7 


54.1 


78.8 


81.8 


86.1 


87.;. 


91.1 


1966* 


53.4 


59.6 


54.0 


90.8 


86.9 


91.0 


94.5 


Thailand 


1960 


36.6 


19.6 


40.6 


49.1 


67.4 


94.7 


91.4 


England and Wales 


1961 


96.4 


78.6 


72.2 


98.7 


99.5 


95.3 


82.2 


United Sutes 


1960 


96.8 


79.5 


71.0 


98.9 


93.0 


84.7 


81.8 



^ Data refer to total or experienoed labour force, including unemployed workers. 
^ Data are also available for 1955. 
Data from G. Farooq, DimemionB and St/ruchire of Labour Faree^ op. cii.. 
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Table 11 



PcrccnUgcH of females among all workers in all induatrieti agricultural sector and major divisions 
of the non-agricultural sector; censuses of 1946-1966 in fifteen countries of Asia and the 
Far East and two western Industrialised countries 



"^^'M i 1 1 ■ V 


Census 
Years 1 


All 
[i ustriet 


Agn- 


Total 


Non-a^T'cultural' Sector 

Manu- 
facturing Commerce Services 


Cicvloii 






^ f ,0 


9n A. 


29.9 


11.8 


24.4 




mj 


20,5 


24,8 


15,7 


20.5 


7.0 


25.5 


Cihina (Taiwan) 


1956 


18.2 


20,9 


14,8 


16.6 


13.4 


19.4 


llfirii? Ivonir 


1 (l^ 1 a 

1 Ml 1 


9tt 7 

tXi, f 




9B 1 
^O, 1 


30.5' 


16.3 


40.3 


I iidjA 




29.0 


31, o 


'Iff 

7.1,7 


24.5 


15.8 


24.9 












27.1 


10.8 


21.0 




1 961 


27,2 


26.1 


30,0 


37.6 


31.1 


34.1 


■ 

Iran 


1956 


9.7 


4.3 


16.7 


34.1 


1.0 


21.5 




l9of) 


13.3 


6,4 


19,2 


4o!l 


l!6 


ih!? 


Japan'' 


1950 


38.6 


48.9 


29,0 


28.9 


36.0 


40.3 




1 n/' A 
1 Vfn) 


39.2 


51.8 


33 »0 


33.3 


3B.4 


44.9 




J vwn 








34.7 


42.2 


46.0 


Khmer Rcptihlic 


1962* 


42,0 


45.5 


28.0 


30.4 


44.3 


18.7 


Korea, Republic of 


1960 


28,8 


30.4 


25,6 


26.7 


32.1 


28.1 


Malayai Fcdcr&tiun of 


1947 


23.4 


28,0 


14.5 


20.8 


9.8 


14.1 








j2.2 




16.7 


9.5 


19.1 


Nepal 


1952/S4 


40.8 


41.9 


24.8 


33.6 


23.6 


i';.9 




1961* 


40.5 


41.8 


20.5 


26,7 


18.1 


11.8 


Pakistan 


1951* 


S.8 


6.0 


5.0 


8.0 


1.9 


6.4 




1961 


12.5 


14.2 


7.3 


10.5 


2.1 


9.3 


Philippines 


1948» 


20.8 


12.7 


34.1 


45.7 


40.6 


39.3 




1960 


24.6 


14.8 


42.7 


53.9 


48.0 


51.1 


Singapore 


1957» 


18.9 


34.5 


17.3 


18.4 


10.0 


33.0 




1966» 


21.6 


24.1 


21.5 


22.6 


14.5 


33.5 


Thailand 


1947* 


47.9 


49.8 


37.3 


34.2 


50.2 


17.5 ■ 




1960 


48.4 


50.8 


37.2 


37.6 


53.4 


30.1 


Ungiand and Walts 


1961 


32.6 


11.5 


33.3 


30.5 


43.1 


50.0 


Unite4 Sutes 


1960 


31.9 


9.3 


33.6 


24.4 


36.0 


51.4 



^ Data rofor to totol or oxperiimood labour forosi inoluding imemployed workers. 
S«ta are abu available for 1905. 
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Table 12. 

Percenuget of females among all workers in selected groups of *'ttaditionar* and ''development*' 
industries: censuses of 1946-1966 in ten countries of Asia and the 
Far East and two Western industrialized countries 



'^Traditional** Industries 



'Development** Industries 





Year 


Textiles 


Trade 


Personal 
Services 


Metals 


Machinery 


Finance 


Services 


Ceylon 


1953 


73.2 


10.9 


34.3 


5.4 


4.1 


27,5 


24,1 


Hong Kong 


1961^ 


43,3 


17.0 


48.9 


30.4 


3.7 


11.0 


38.2 


India 


1951^ 
1961* 


28.0 
34,1 


16,2 
11,1 


31.6 
28.9 


6.9 
5.3 


1.9 
1.2 


6.8 
2.4 


14.9 
16.0 


Iran 


1956 
1966 


53.6 
60.7 


0.8 
1.2 


32.5 
28,2 


0.2 
0.6 


0.1 
1,2 


4,8 
6.2 


18.9 
25.4 


Japan" 


1V50 


o3.y 


36,3 


66,6 


n c 
V.3 


V.J 




4U.V 


1960 


66,9 


38.8 


65.5 


13.2 


19.2 


35.5 


42.5 




1965* 


66.8 


42,2 


64.3 


15.8 


21,1 


42,4 


44,8 


Malaya, Federation of 


1947 
1957 


33.6 
41.0 


10.1 
9.7 


28,1 
33.8 


2.3 

2,7 


1,1 
0.6 


3,9 
4.6 


23.0 
26.4 


Pakistan 


1961 


16,7 


2,1 


12.9 


0.6 


0.1 


1,1 


8,2 


Philippines 


1948 
1960 


79.6 
72.3 


49,4 


61.3 
72,9 


2.3 
4.6 


0.7 
7.8 


17,9 


39,9 
50.1 


Singapore 


1957* 
1966* 


42.3 
55.9 


10,0 
14,4 


46,4 
47,3 


ll'.3 
9,9 


1.4 
3,0 


9,9 
15,4 


26.8 
35.4 


Thailand 


1960 


68.4 


53.9 


57,6 


15,5 


5,3 


17,2 


33.2 


England and Wales 


1961 


59.4 


43.4 


64,3 


21,2 


20,3 


41,4 


58,6 


United States 


1960 


59.0 


33.4 


68,3 


12.4 


17,5 


45.7 


56,2 



^ Data refer to total or experienced labour' force, including unemployed workers, 
^ Data are also available for 1966, 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN COLLECTING MANPOWER STATISTICS* 



1. The discussions in this paper arc based on the 
authors' experience in colJccting martpower statistics 
during the postwar period. 

Sources of Manpower Statistics 

2, Manpower statistics are generally compiled from 
two different types of sources. One is the enumeration 
of the population and the other is the report from each 
establishment. Since data are obtained bv interviews 
with the occupants of households in the case of a popula- 
tion survey, information is available for unemployed 
persons as well as for employed persons. On the other 
hand, in the case of establishment reports, figures in- 
clude only the employed and enumeration of family 
workers and self-employed workers is very difficult. 
These merits of the manpower statistics compiled from a 
population survey are particularly significant in coun- 
tries where a large proportion of workers belong to 
tgriculture or other small businesses supported mainly 
by family workers. 

3. Japan is undertaking a monthly sample survey 
to obtain current information on the employment status 
of the people. The Labour Force Survey— was initiated 
in September 1946. Since then, it has provided major 
information on the size and composition of the labour 
force in Japan. 

4, The Labour horcc Survey has a dual purpose— to 
measure the size of the labour force participating in the 
national economic activity and to measure unemploy- 
ment. The size of the labour force is measured for each 
major industrial classification. Data are also compiled on 
occupadonal characteristics as well as on the demogra- 
phic structure of the labour force. The survey items 
included in the questionnaire are as follows: name, 
relationship to head, sex, date of birth, marital status, 
status of economic activity, hours worked, status (as 
self-employed, family worker, etc.), industry, occupa- 
tion, size of enterprise (number of persons engaged), 
desire for work. Among these survey items, most 
frequently used in the tabuladon programme are the 
cross-tabulation of industry (nrujor categories) and 
status (self-employed, family worker, employee). In many 
tables compiled as monthly results, employees in non- 
agricultural industries are further broken down by size 
of enterprise. 



♦ This paper haa been prepared for the ECAFE /ILO 
Regional Seminar on Interrelation between Population 
and Manpower Problems, by Prof. Y. Morita, Fukuoka 
University, Japan, and Mr. M. Seki, Bureau of Statistics, 
Office of the Prime Minister, Japan, with a view to pro- 
viding materials for the discussion on the agenda item 
"Sources, availability and improvement of data needed 
for demographic euialysis of manpower, including pro- 
blems of concepts and classification". A slightly con- 
densed version ie presented in this report. The opinions 
expressed are the authors* own and do not necensarily 
reflect the views of the ECAFE aecreccuiat or of the 
Unit<i>d Nations or of the Fukuoka U'liversity or of the 
Office of the Prime Minister of Japan. 



5. Results of the Labour Force Survey provide only 
the total figures for the country, except for some basic 
tables that are prepared separately for urban and rural 
districts, since this Survey has been designed as a sample 
survey with the primary object of obtaining current 
data for the whole country. In the Labour Force Survey, 
26,000 households are selected as sample households 
throughout the country and interviewed by enumerators 
as of the end of every month. About 70,000 persons 
aged 15 years old and over living in these sample house- 
holds are covered by the Survey. The over-all sampling 
ratio, which has been kept the same since the beginning 
of the Survey, is about one household ovt of 1,200 
households. 

6. Since the very beginning, the Survey has provided 
monthly data on the sijre of unemployment. In order to 
obtain more detailed information on unemployment, 
especially on underemployment, the special survey 
was designed within the frame of the monthly Survey. 
In the special survey on underemployment, such items 
as hours worked, income, usual status of activity feeling, 
of satisfaction with the present job, etc. are added to 
the questionnaire. These additional items are considered 
to be closely connected with the "unemployment*' status 
of a person, and the results of the special survey are 
tabulated by crossing these factors withoi.t defining 
the concept of underemployment. 

7. Until about 1955, supply in the Japanese labour 
market had exceeded demand. However, around 1960 
the shortage of young labour and ckilled workers was 
reported in many industrial branches. Table 1 shows 
the main changes in the si2C of labour force since 1955 
in Japan. Under this circumstance, the problem of labour 
mobility has been taken up as the main topic to be 
investigated in the special surveys conducted in 1955 
and thereafter. 

8. The Employment Status Survey was first under- 
taken in 1956 and since then has been repeated at three- 
year intervals. 

9. Geographical presentation of the results is one 
of the main features which disdnguish the Employment 
Status Survey from the monthly Labour Force Survey 
The whole area of the country is divided into thirteen 
blocks according to its economic and social characteris- 
tics, and the results of the Employment Status Survey 
are tabulated for each of the blocks and seven largest 
cities. The basic survey items covered by the monthly 
survey are also included in the Employment Status Sur- 
vey and in addition^ a considerably large part of the 
questionnaire is devoted to questions on labour mobili- 
ty, i.e. in-flow and out-flow of labour force by industrial 
branch or size of enterprise. Regional movement of the 
labour force and its motives are sought in the Survey. 
An emphasis is also placed on questions related to 
attitude towards work, e.g. wishing to change a job 
or to have additional jobs, reasons for wishing a job, 
type of job desired. These questions are asked not only 
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Table 1. 

Employed persons in agricutural and non-agricultural industries in Japan (thousands) 





Total 




Agricultural Industries 






Non-agricultural Industries 


Year 


employed 
persons 


Total 


Self- 
employed 


Family 
workers 


Employees 


Total 


Self- 
employed 


Family 
workers 


Employees 


1955 


40.900 


14,780 


4.910 


9,130 


740 


26.120 


5.370 


3,710 


17,040 


I960 


44,360 


12,730 


4,560 


7,230 


920 


31,640 


5,500 


3,380 


22,760 


1965 


47.300 


10,460 


3.940 


5,930 


590 


36,840 


5,450 


3,220 


28,170 


1969 


50,400 


8,990 


3.800 


4,890 


300 


41.410 


6.130 


3,550 


31,690 



Source: Labour Force Survey. 



of the persons who are out of work but also of the 
persons who have a job at present, as these data are 
co[i«idered to be of use in measuring under-utilization 
of the labour force or potential labour force. Since the 
Employment Status Survey aims at obtaining regional 
statistics, it requires a larger sample size than the month- 
ly Labour Force Survey. About 250,000 households 
were selected as sample households for the Employment 
Status Survey taken in 1968. The over-all sampling ratio 
is about one-tenth, twelve times as large as that of the 
monthly Survey. 

10. The census returns can be tabulated by the most 
detailed classi^cation of irdustry and occupation where- 
as, in the case of the monthly survey, the classification 
has to be limited to major categories because the 
figures ate subject to sampling error. It is also a 
unique feature of the census statistics that data are com- 
piled for each minor administrative unit (city, town and 
village) numbering over 3,400 as well as for each Census 
District that is the minor area division specially defined 
for the purpose of census tabulation within the boundary 
of a city. 

Concepts and ClBssification used in Manpowe,* Statistics 

11. The Labour Force Survey adopts the actual 
status approach, referring to the week ending on the 
last day of the month. In the results of the Survey, the 
population 15 years old and over is divided into 
"Labour force" and "Not in labour force". "Labour 
force" consists of "Employed" and "Totally unem- 
ployed", and "Employed" is further classified by 
whether they are at work or not at work. "Employed 
at work" refers to persons who worked for pay or 
profit at least one hour during the survey week. Family 
workers are also included in this category on the same 
basis as other workers. "Employed, not at work" in- 
cludes self-employed workers who did not work during 
the survey week and whose absence from work has not 
exceeded 30 days, and employees who did not work 
during the survey week but who received or expected 
to receive wages or salary. "Totally unemployed" is 
defined as persons who were not employed, available 
for work, wished to work, and actively seeking or pre- 
pared for work. 



12. For the Employment Status Survey, which is 
conducted at three-year intervals, the economically ac- 
tive populadon is defined by the usual status approach, 
and industry, occupation and other characteristics of 
the people are also determined according to their usual 
status. The term "usual" is used in the questionnaire 
without referring to any time period. In presenting the 
results of the Survey, the population 15 years old and 
over is divided into "Persons with a job" and *Tersons 
without a job". "Persons with a job" refer to persons 
who are usually engaged in work for pay or profit and 
who are expected to be in the same status after the 
survey date (July 1). This category includes persons 
with jobs but not at work. Family workers are classified 
as persons with a job if they are usually engaged in work. 
No figures are compiled for the size of the unemployed 
element in the sense used by the Labour Force Survey 
but more detailed data are collected :hrough questions 
on desires for work, which are asked both of the persons 
with a job and persons without a job. Unlike the Em- 
ployment Status Survey, the Population Census adopts 
the actual status approach, referring to the week imme- 
diately before the Census date. The main reason for this 
is that it is considered advantageous to use the same 
definition in the Population Census and the monthly 
Labour Force Survey as the results of both surveys 
have to supplement each other. 

Comparison of the Resu/ts between Surveys 

13. It may be of interest to compare the results of 
the Labour Force Survey and the Employment Status 
Survey, which adopt different approaches for determin- 
ing the economic activity of population. Table 2 shows 
the results of the Labour Force Survey for June 1968 
(the last week of June is the survey week) and the annual 
average for 1968, compared with the results of the 1968 
Employment Status Survey (July 1 is the survey date). 
As seen in this table, the economically active population 
for June 1968 is estimated at 52 million by the Labour 
Force Survey while by the Employment Status Survey 
it was estimated at 49 million. The difference between 
these two figures account for 6 per cent of the estimate. 
It is also noted in this table that the difference observed 
for females (12 per cent) is much bigger than that 
observed for males (2.5 per cent). The annual averages 
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Table 2. 



Economically active population enumerated by the Labour Force Survey (actual status annroich) 
and the Employment Status Survey (usual status approach) in Japan 


Survey 


Economically Active 
Population (in Thousands) 








Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 




Employment Status Survcv, 
1%8 (July I) 

Labour Force Survey, 

Annual average for 1968 

June 1968 


50,610 
S2.060 


30.250 
30.580 

:ji.020 


18,750 
20.030 
21.040 


100.0 
103.3 
106.2 


100.0 100 0 
10M 

102.5 i\2.2 



for 1968 calculated from the monthly data arc smaller 
than the estimates for June, but still bigger than the 
results of the Umployment Status Survey. From this 
comparison, it may be assumed that the actual status 
approach tends to count the more economically active po- 
pulation than the usual status approach, particularly 
for the female population. 

14. A similar comparison is made between the Popu- 
lation Census and the Labour Force Survey. In this case, 
both surveys adopt the same approach to identify the 
economically active population. In table 3. the results 
of the 1965 Population Census are compared with those 
of the Labour Force Survey for September 1965, which 
refer to the same survey week as in the Population 
Census. This table reveals that the Labour Force Survey 
counted more people as economically active than the 



Population Census by 710,000, which accounts lV)r 1.5 
per cent of the c*-timate. From the breakdown of figures 
by male and female, a much bigger difference is observed 
for the female population (5.4 per cent) than for the 
male population (1.0 per cent). Data are further studied 
by industry ?.nd status, as presented in tables 4 and 5, 
to see how such discrepancy differs amon^^^ different 
types of worker. Self-employed persoMS recorded the 
difference of 6.3 per cent between two surveys; em- 
ployees. 3.0 per cent; and family workers, 14.2per cent. 
The difference is bigger for family workers, particularly 
in agricultural industries, as the difference for this group 
amount to as much as 18.6 per cc^it. Among non-agricul- 
tural industries, construction recorded a relatively 
large difference, both in absolute figpres and in pcr- 
centages* 



Table 3. 



Comparison of results between the Population Census and the Labour Force Survey, Japan 




Population 


Labour Force 


(2)-(l) 


(3)/(l) 


Item 


Census, 1965 


Survey, 1965 


xlOO 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Total 


(000) 


(000) 


(000) 


(%) 


Population 15 }cars old and over 


73J10 


73,180 


70 


0.1 


Labour force 


48,270 


48,980 


710 


1.5 


limployed 


47,610 


48.600 


990 


2.1 


Totally unemployed 


660 


380 


280 


42.4 


Not in labour force 


24,820 


24,170 


650 


2.6 


Male 










Population 15 years old and over 


35.430 


35,450 


20 


0.1 


Labour force 


29.480 


29.190 


290 


1.0 


Employed 


29.030 


29.010 


20 


0.1 


Totally unemployed 


450 


170 


280 


62.2 


Not in labour force 


5.940 


6.240 


300 


5 J 


Female 










Population 15 years old and over 


31M0 


37.730 


50 


0,1 


Labour force 


18,780 


19,790 


1 010 


5,4 


Employed 


18,580 


19,590 


1 010 


5.4 


Totally unemployed 


210 


200 


10 


4.8 


Not in labour force 


18,880 


17,930 


950 


5.0 
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Table 4. 

Comparison of results, by status, between the Population Census and the Laboiu Force Survey, Japan 





Jropulation 


Labour Force 


(2)-(l) 


(3)/(l)XlOO 


Status 


Census 1965 


Survey 1964 






(2) 


(3) 


(4) 




(000) 


(000) 


(000) 


(%) 


Total employed persons 


47,610 


48,600 


990 


2.1 


Self-employed 


9,340 


9,930 


590 


6.3 


Family workers 


9,280 


10,600 


1,320 


14.2 


Employees 


28,910 


28,030 


880 


3.0 


Agricultural industries 


11,130 


12,550 


1,420 


12.B 


Self-employed 


4,460 


4,710 


250 


5.6 


Family workers 


6,290 


7,460 


1,170 


18.6 


Non-agricultural industries 


36,460 


36,020 


440 


1.2 


Self-employed 


4,880 


5,230 


350 


7.2 


Family workers 


2,990 


3,140 


150 


5.0 


Employees 


28,530 


27,640 


890 


3.1 




Table 5. 








Comparison c: results, by industry, between the Population Census and the Labour Force Survey, Japan 




Population 


Labour Force 


(2)-(l) 


(3)/(l)xlOC 


Industry 


Census, 1965 


Survey 1965j 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 




(000) 


(000) 


(000) 


(%) 


Agricultural industries 


11,130 


12,550 


1,420 


12.8 


Noii-agricultural industries 


36,460 


36,020 


440 


1.2 


Fisheries & agriculture 


600 


620 


20 


3.3 


Mining 


330 


380 


50 


15.2 


Construction 


3,380 


3,040 


340 


10.1 


Manufacturing 


11,690 


11,540 


150 


1.3 


Wholesale, retail trade & Hnance 


9,640 


9,630 


10 


0.1 


Transportation, communication & public utilities 


3,150 


3,030 


120 


3.8 


Services 


6,190 


6,340 


150 


2.4 


Government 


1,490 


1,450 


40 


2.7 



15. A furtlr^r analysis of the differences observed in 
the results between the Population Census and the 
Labour^ Force Survey was made by comparing the 
entries in the questionnaires of the Labour Force Survey 
with the replies to the 1965 Population Census question- 
naires. This study covered about 6,800 households sub- 
sampled from the monthly samples. The summary of 
the results of this matching is shown in table 6. Accord- 
ing to replies to Census questionnaires, 2,220 persons 
are classified as employed pexsons in agricultural indus- 
tries; and, out of them, 88 per cent (1951 persons) fell 
in the same category both in the Population Census and 



in the Labour Force Survey. However, the remaining 
12 per cent are classified in other categories by the 
Labour Force Survey, 4.8 per cent in non-agricultural 
industries and 7.3 per cent as not in the labour force. 
For any statistical figures based on the field enumeration, 
some margin has to be admitted, and, as seen in the 
foregomg examples, a fluctuation is more likely to 
occur for groups such as construction workers, 
who frequendy change their living place, and fc r wor- 
kers such as family workers in agriailture, whose activity 
is unstable and subject to large seasonal variation. 
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Table 6. 

Comparison of entries in questionaries between the Population Census and the Labour Force Survey 



^.Population 








Labour Force 








\Cen8U8, 1965 Population 






Employed 






Not in 
Labour 
Force 




Labour 

Force Surve^v 
Sept. 1965 


15 Year old 
and over 


Total 


Total 


Agri- Non-agri- 
cultural cultural 
industries industries 


Totally 
unemployed 


Not 
stated 


Population 15 years 

old and over 
Labour Force 
Employed 


17,815 
11,695 
11,594 


11,569 
10,922 
10,862 


11,431 
10,853 
10,824 


2,220 
2,058 


9,211 
8,766 


138 
69 

- 38 


6,195 
731 
690 

N/ 


51 
. 42 
42, 


Agricultural industries 


2,313 




2,032 


1,951 


81 




281 




N on-ag ricultu ral 
industries 


9,281 




8,792 


107 


8,685 




— V 

489 




Totally unemployed 
Not in labour force 
Not stated 


101 
6,066 
54 


60 
604 
43 


29) 
536} 
42 


■ 

162 


' 445 


31- 
68 
1 


41 
5,454 
10 


0 
8 
1 



Comments on the Basic Approach 

16. A choice between the actual status approach and 
the usual status approach should be made in accordance 
with the economic circumstance of a country. The 
actual status approach is the concept to be applied to 
the manpower of developec' countries where the econo- 
mic activities of the people are clearly identified. How- 
ever, in developing countries where the activities of 
the people are unstable and there exist no clear criteria 
between the employed and unemployed, the usual status 
approach may be the more appropriate concept from 
which to investigate the real status of the economic acti- 
vities of the population. 

17. The status of economic activity of workers in 



the primary industries is unstable, as compared with that 
of workers in other industries, and subject to large 
seasonal fluctuation. This is particularly evident in the 
case of the female population. Therefore, the actual 
status approach referring to the activity during a speci- 
fied short period may suit a monthly survey being con- 
ducted with the aim of obtaining comprehensive current 
data to trace short-time variations in manpower. How- 
ever, if the survey is to be conducted for one time or is a 
census with a long-time interval, this approach does 
not seem to be the right one; the usual status approach 
may be more suitable to identify the real stutus of the 
economically active population. If the actual status 
approach is adopted in a census enumeration, it is 
absolutely necessary to supplement the census data with 
current statistics from a monthly sample survey. 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN POPULATION CHANGES AND LABOUR FORCE CHANGES: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR MANPOWER PROJECTIONS* 



Introduction 

This paper is concerned with the relationships 
between the rate of growth of total population and the 
rate of growth of total labour force; the rate of growth 
of population of working-age and the rate of growth 
of labour force; changes in population size and sex-age 
structure including activityr ates and changes in labour- 
force size and sex-age structure; and similar relation- 
ships for the urban and rural sectors taken separately. 

The illustrative materials used in this paper refer 
mainly to countries and lerritories in the HCAFE region. 
They are based on the most recent United Nations esti- 
mates of population and ILO estimates of labour force 
for these areas for mid-\ears 1950 and 1960, 

A. The re/at/onsh/p between rates of growth of popuhtion 
and rates of growth of labour force 

It is not an uncommon assumption that the rate 
of growth of population and the rate of growth of 
labour force are similar both in terms of magnitude of 
level and direction of change. For example, economic 
projections of Gross National Product and of Produc- 
tivity based on per capita values or population growth 
rates assume that such a cc'ncidence does exist. How- 
ever, from the data shown in tables 1 and 2 it is seen 
that this is a highly unwarranted assumption, particular- 
ly for countries in the EC APE region. 

For example, the data for the period 1950-195S 
and 1955 I960 for some 21 Asian countries and 
territories shown in table 1 illustrate that there are at 
least nine different patterns regarding the relationship 
of these rates and the direction of change in the rates. 

In 54 observations comparing growth rates of 
population and of labour force, there are only 5 cases 
where the rates of total growth and of labour force 
growth were similar, namely the 1955-1960 growth 
rates for Fiji and the growth rates for 1950-1955 and 
1955-1960 for Afghanistan, and Indonesia. 

As regards similarity of the direction of cjiange of 
the rates of growth, there were 9 cases where both 
increased, 5 cases where both remained constant, 
and 4 cases where both decreased. However, for 11 
countries, and territones, there was no such similarity 
at all. Thus in 5 cases the labour force rate of growth 
increased whereas the population growth rate remained 
constant (4) or decreased (1); in 3 cases the labour force 
growth rate remained constant whereas the population 
growth rate increased (1) or decreased (2); and in 2 

* This document, which is reproduced in its original 
form, was prepared for the Seminar at the request of 
ECAFE and the ILO by Mr. James N. Ypsiltantis. Inter- 
national Labour OfRce, Geneva, Su'itzeriand, in con* 
nexion with its consideration of provisional agenda itejn 
10. The views expressed are those of author and not 
necessarily those of the ECAFE secretariat, the United 
Nations or the Inteniattonal Labour Office. 



cases the labour force growth rate declined whereas 
the population growth rate increased (2) or remained 
constant (1), 

Thus according to the data in table 1. in 40 per 
cent of the cases observed (1 1 out of 27), the rate of 
growth of labour force did not even follow the direction 
of rhangeof the rate of growth of population, and in 91 
per cent of the cases (49 out of 54), the rates were not 
similar as to ! , In fact in only 10 per cent of the cases 
(Afghanistan and Indonesia) could one say that the rate 
of giowth of labour force was similar to and also fol- 
lowed the direction of change of the population growtji 
rate. 

Even if the rate of growth of population of work- 
ing-age is used as a substitute for rate of grov/th of 
labour force, there is very little relationship or at best a 
very tenous one between these rates of growth and those 
of total population (see table 2). In sum, it would ap- 
pear that labour force projections that are linked to 
total population growth rates will most likely lead to 
very poor results and that projections that directly 
substitute rates of growth of population for rates of 
growth of labour force must be treated with even greater 
scepticism and caution. 

B. The relationship between changes in sex- age structure 
of population and changes in labour force 

Although as illustrated above, there spears to 
be very little relationship between changes in the size 
of total population and size of total labour force, when 
one considers the number of persons in each age-group 
for males and females separately, certain relationships 
do emerge. 

The effects on growth in the labour force of 
changes in population size and sex-age structure (PSA) 
and of changes in activity rates can be discerned both 
separately and in combination by standardizadon tech- 
niques, "that is by holding constant the population data 
(PSA) to measure only the effect of changes in activity 
rates and conversely by holding constant the activity 
rates to measure the effect of growth in size of popula- 
tion and changes in its sex-age structure. Table 3 illus- 
trates this method using the population and labour force 
data of India for the period 1950-1960. 

As table 3 indicates, the male labour force in 
India increased from 112.7 nnillion in 1950 to 127.0 
million in 1960 or by 14 million males in the ten-year 
peiiod. However, if there had been no change in the 
activity rates for males during the period 1950-1960, the 
labour force in 1960 would have theoretically numbered 
131.6 million nules representing an increase of 18.9 
million males due solely to the influence of changes in 
population size and age structure. The difference be- 
tween the actual change (col. 4) and theoretical change 
(col. 5) represents the net effect of the decrease in male 
activity rates experienced during the decade. The net 
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effects of these changes are shown in bolumns 8 and 9 
of table 3 Thus, it appears thar abouj^O per cent of the 
change in the male labour force experienced during 
the decade 1950-t960 was related to changes in popula- 
tion size and age structure and conversely about 20 per 
cent lo changes in the activity rates. For females, the net 
effect was about 70 per cent for population size and age 
structure and about 30 per cent for change in activity 
rates. 

Similar calculations have been made for every 
country in the world and for the same reference period. 
The values for effect of changes in activity rates (col. 9) 
are shown in table 4 for all countries and territories 
in Asia and for the rest of the world by regions. As these 
materials show there does appear to be some rektion- 
ship between the changes in population for males 25 to 
54 years of age and the change in labour force size for 
this sanie age-group. As the data indicate less than 5 per 
cent of the change the labour force was due to changes 
in activity rates or conversely over 95 per cent of the 
change was due to population changes in this age-group. 

For males under 25 years of age or over 55 years 
of age and for females of all ages the effects of popula- 
tion changes are more often than not counterlxilanced 
or even vitiated by changes in the activity rates. Thus, 
labour force projections must perforce take account 
more particularly of changes in activity rates for all 
age-groups of females and for males under 25 or 55 
years of age. For India, these accounted for 64 per cent 
and 60 per cent respectively of the total labour force in 
1950 and 1960. 

C. The relationship of changes in urban and rural 
population to changes in the labour force, 

A series of analytical tables are presented in order 
to assess the influence of the differences in age structure 
and of activity rates among the urban and rural popula- 
tions on the size and age structure of labour force. The 
data used here are drawn from the 1960 population 
census of Japan. 

According to table 5, the population in Japan in 
1960 numbered 4b.8 million males and 47.5 million 
females. The actual age distribution of this population 
is shown in the first column of table 5. The next two 
columns in that table also show the age distribution of 
the population of all Japan had it been similar to the age 
structure of the urban population at thi t time (col. 2) 
or of the rural population (col. 3). Given the actual 
activity rates for all Japan and for the urban and rural 
populations in 1960, also shown in table 5, one can 
calculate the theoretical labour force according to the 
three variations in age structure (actual aild 2 theoreti- 
cal) and to the three variations in activity rates (actual 
and 2 theoretical). These calcubtions are shown in table 
5 and the combination of variations per 10,000 actual 
active persons are shown in tables 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

Thus, according to table 6, the 1960 labour force 
in Japan theoretically could have varied by 9 per cent 
(895 per 10,000) due to the variation of urban and rural 
age structure alone and by 16 per cent (1,577 per 10,000) 



due to the variation in activity rates of the urban and 
rural population. Viewed in combination, the urban 
pattern would have added 326 persons due to a more 
favourable age structure and subtracted 566 persons due 
to influence of activity rates for a net variation of -240 
persons per 10,000 actual active. Conversely, the mral 
patterns would have subtracted 569 persons due to 
unfavourable age structure and added 1,011 persons due 
to influence of activity rates or, together, a net variation 
of +442 persons per 10,000 actual active. Corresponding 
details are also shown in table 6 for males and females 
separately. 

The over-all effect on size of the total labour force 
computed according to each of the nine different situa- 
tions mentioned above is illustrated in table 7 : varia- 
tions due to age structure alone (horizontal values) or 
to activity rates alone (vertical values) or to the net 
effect of both. The highest labour force figures appear in 
the bottom row left square, reflecting the combined 
influence of favourable urban age structure and rural 
activity rates. 

Table 8 explores the effect of the same influences 
on the age structure of the male and female labour force 
of Japan. Details are shown for the six standard age 
groups, but for convenience these can be grouped into 
three major age groups, namely young workers (15-24 
years of age), workers cf prime working age (25-54 
years of age) and older w orkers (55 and over). Thus in 
1960, 25 per cent of the labour force of Japan were 
between the age of 15-24, 61 per cent in age group 25-54, 
and 14 per cent were aged 55 and over. For males the 
distribution in these three major age groups was 22 per 
cent, 67 per cent and 15 per cent, and for fenmles it was 
30 per cent, 58 per cent and 12 per cent. This pattern of 
a relatively younger female labour force is evident in 
all of the variations shown in table 8. Holding con- 
stant the activity rates but varying the age structure, 
first according to urban and then according to the rural 
age patterns, it is found that there is very little difference 
in per cent of labour force in the prime working age. 
However for the younger and older workers, the pro- 
portions change significantly: 27 per cent in age group 
14-24 and 13 per cent for age 55 and over for the urban 
age structure effect, compared to 22 per cent and 17 per 
cent in these age groups as a result of the rural age 
structure. 

Similarly, the effect of using either urban or rural 
activity rates can be shown by holding constant the age 
structure of the labour force. These values are shown in 
the last two columns of table 8. The effect is very 
limited in the case of males. However for females, the 
differences are quite significant. The female urban acti- 
vity rates yield a 34 per cent, 55 per • :ent and 1 1 per cent 
distribution of the labour force over the three majo." age 
groups compared to 26 per cent, 61 per cent, 13 per cent 
when using the rural activity rates. 

Table 9 illustrates for each of the seven standard 
age groups quite clearly the impact of differences in (a) 
urban/rural age structure, (b) urban/rural activity 
patterns, and (c) the combined patterns. 
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As noted earlier the variation due to differences 
in age structure between urban and rural amounted to 
about 9 per cent or 895 persons per 10,000 active as 
compared to 16 per cent or 1,577 persons for 10,000 
active persons due to differences in activity rates. Table 9, 
shows details for each age group and for males and 
females separately. The 16 per cent difference between 
rural and urban due to variations in activity rates is 
primarily a function of the striking differences in the 
female activity rates. Table 9 reaffirms the importance of 
detailed information ^on the sex-age structure and on 
sex-age specific activity rates for urban and rural popula- 
tions for purposes of projections of the labour force. 

Conclusions 

In general, changes in the size of total population 
which cannot be directly attributed to important migra- 
tory movements are of very little relevance for projec- 
tion of the size of total labour force, at least in the 
medium term. Although rapid changes in fertility may 
in the short run have an indirect impact on the size of 
female labour force, tlie direct impact of such changes on 
the total labour force are usually not felt for at least 1 5 to 
20 years. The same is also true for rapid changes in 
mortality since such changes usually affect the very 
young and very older segments of population, that is 
persons of non-working age. 

The rates of growth of population and of labour 
force presented in this paper reflect various combina- 
tions of changes in fertility mortality and migration. 
However population rates of growth have very little 
relationship to rates of growth of labour force and arc 
therefore of very little utility for projections of labour 



force over the medium term (10-20 years). 

Although there is very littie similarity between 
changes in the rate of growth of total population and 
of total labour force, a relationship is discernible between 
population and labour force changes for certain sex-age 
groups and more particularly for males 25 to 54 years 
of age where approximately 95 per cent of the change in 
the labour force is attributable to the change in popula- 
tion. However, in most Asian countries, the male labour 
force 25 to 54 years of age represents less than half of 
the total labour force. This population change and those 
for other age groups have accounted for about 80 per 
cent of the change in total male labour force. For females, 
th* changes in population size for various age groups 
hav^ ranged from about 25 per cent to 90 per cent of 
labour force growth. Variations in urban-rural distribu- 
tion of population can also have an important influence 
on the size and &cx-age composition of the labour force 
due, to a great extent, to differences in the activity rates. 

In sum, information on changes in population 
size, composition and distriburion is necessary but not 
sufficient in itself fo : explaining or projecting changes 
in size and sex-age composition of the labour force. 
Population projections by sex and age and by sub-areas 
(uroan/rural or subregions within the countries) are of 
fundamental importance and form a basis for projection 
of labour force, but there are also other important varia- 
bles mainly non^-demo graphic in nature and these are 
the social, economic, cultural and other factors that 
influence the activity rates and changes in these rates for 
various age groups and for males and females. Any 
serious work on projections of labour force must take 
into account these factors as well. 



Table 1. 

The rate of growth of population and of labour force 1955-1960 compared to 

limilar rates for 1950-1955 

Population Growth Rate 1950-1955 vs 1955-1960 



1950-1955 



Highc 



Similar 



Lower 



1955-1960 



1950-1955 



1955-1960 



1950-1955 



1955-1960 



3.06 
2.06 


Fiji 


3.24 
3.23 














2.66 
1,34 


Malaysia 


3.10 
1.92 














2.14 
1.78 


Laos 


2.34 
1.94 














1.97 


Indonesia 


2.18 
2.12 


3.58 
2,95 


China 
(Taiwan) 


3.55 
3.11 








1 70 

0.95 


India 
Afghanistan 


2.05 
1.38 

1.62 
1.63 


3.01 
2,24 

2.67 
lv50 


Philippines 
Pakistan 


3,07 
2.S1 

2.81 
2.09 


2.37 
1.64 


Australia 


2.22 
1.94 


L03 
-1 10 


Korea, Republic of 


2.88 
0.25 


2.57 
1.69 


Iran 


2.69 
2.12 








-1.35 
-2.01 


Korea, Democratic 
Republic of 


2.95 
1.68 














2SL 

3.30 


Mongolia 


2.78 
3.52 




















2,94 
1.96 


Khmer Republic 


2.92 
2.05 














2.58 
1.85 


Ceylon 


2.54 
1.78 








1.90 
1.62 


Papua and 
New Guinea 


2.19 
1.72 


1.86 
1.76 


Burma 


2.00 
1.65 


2.28 
1.76 


New Zealand 


2.12 
1.85 








1.43 
0.55 


Nepal 


1.34 
0.43 


1.43 
2.04 


Japan 


0.93 
1.89 








1.79 
3.43 


China (Mainland) 


1.78 
3.30 








1.65 Vicr-Naa.» Democratic 2. 72 
2,51 Republic of 1.91 








5.03 
4.89 


Singapore 


4.58 
T5g" 


2^05 


Viet-Nam, 
Republic of 


2.58 
1.62 


3.00 
2.37 


Thailand 


3.00 
2.19 


4.75 
3.77 


Hong Kong 


4.31 
3.14 



Source: Population data, United Nations; labour foi-ce data, ILO. 

NoU^ The data to the Itfft and to t ho right of each area rolato ro8p<»ctivcly to ltt5(M955 and 1D55-19H0, Thr 
numerator refoni to the population rate of growth and thv denominator to the labour force rate (»f growth. 
Growth rates that differ by more than 0,15 are treated an '*not Hiniilnr" 
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Table 6 



Variation in si^e of labour force due to influence of age structure and of activity rates 

of urban and rural population 

(per 10,000 actual active persons for all Japan) 



Variation due to 

Net 





Age 
Structure 


Activity 
Kate 


Variation 


Both sexes 








Urban 


326 


-566 


-240 


Rural 


>569 


1,011 


442 


Total* 


895 


-1,577 


-682 


Males 








Urban 


308 


-96 


212 


Rural 


'543 


175 


-368 


Total* 


851 


-271 


580 


Females 








Urban 


355 


-1,300 


-945 


Rural 


-609 


2,314 


1,705 


Total* 


964 


-3,614 


-2,650 



Source: Hascd on Table 5 
* Urban iniiiiM rural. 
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The influence of age structure and of activity rates of urban and rural population 
on the size of labour force, by sex: all Japan, 1960 

According to Age Structure 



c 

o 



c 

c« 



3 

pes 



a. 



c 



c 
o 

9 



Urban 
Population 


All 
Japan 


Rural 
Population 


w 


9,756 


(a) 




9,434 


w 


8.873 


(b) 


10,213 


(b) 




9,904 




9.359 


w 


9,042 


W 




8,700 


(c) 


8.113 


(a) 


10,326 


W 




10,000 


(a) 


9,431 


(h) 


10,308 


(b) 




10,000 


(b) 


9,457 


(c) 


10,355 


(c) 




10.000 


(c) 


9,391 


(a) 


11,354 


(a) 




11,011 


(a) 


10,412 


(b) 


10,488 


(b) 




10.175 


(b) 


9,624 


(c) 


12,706 






12,314 


(0 


11.642 



Totiree: Based on table 5 

(a) Per 10,000 

(b) Per 10,000 

(c) Per 10.000 



actual active {lei'sous, atl ilaiuiu. 
actual active males, all Jtipan. 
actual active femateR, all •iapan. 
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Table 8 



The influence {)f a^c structure and activity rates of urban and rural population on the sex-age 
composition of the labour force for all Japan: 1960 

(Per 10,000 active persons) 



Sex and Age 



Theoretical All Japan 



Actual 
Labour 



All Japan Activity 
Rates 



All Japan A|;c 
Structure 





Force 


L rliati 


li ra 1 


uroan 


K u rai 










Activitx" 


Actlvitv 






Structu re 


Structurc 


Rates 


Rates 


Both sexes 












All ages 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


1.S-J9 


U066 


1,131 


940 


1,144 


939 


20-24 


l,47S 


1.596 


1,254 


1,511 


1.459 


2.S-44 


4,525 


4,549 


4,479 


4,493 


4,609 


4.S-.S4 


1,526 


1 ,464 


1,644 


1,513 


U534 


55-64 


97! 


893 


1.121 


944 


993 


65 + 


434 


367 


562 


395 


466 


Males 












All ages 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


I5-1<J 


899 


962 


779 


920 


855 


20-24 


1.342 


1.475 


1,086 


1,313 


1,424 


25-44 


4,686 


4.713 


4.634 


4,718 


4,630 


45-54 


1.547 


1.487- 


=^ 1,662 


1,562 


1,522 


55-64 


1.051 


966 


1,215 


1,043 


1,060 


65 + 


475 


397 


624 


444 


509 


Females 












All ages 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


15-19 


1.325 


U394 


U194 


1,540 


1,048 


20-24 


1.692 


1.784 


1,518 


1,862 


1,504 


25-44 


4.274 


4.295 


4,235 


4,093 


4,582 


45-54 


1.491 


1.426 


1,615 


1,427 


1,550 


55-64 


847 


780 


972 


769 


907 


65 + 


371 


321 


466 


309 


409 
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Tabic 9 



The influence of age-structure and activity rates of urban and rural population on the size 

of labour force for all Japan: 1960 

(Per lOyOOO actual active persons) 



Theoretical All Japan 



Sex and Age 



Both sexes 



AfUuai 
Labour 
Force 



All Japan 
Aciivity Raics 
Urban Rural 
Age Age 
Structure Structure 



All Japan 
Age Structure 
I'rban Rural 
Activity Activity 
Rates Rates 



Urban/ Rural 
Differences Total 
due to Difference 

Age Activity 
Structure Rates 



All ages 


10,000 


10,326 


9,431 


9,434 


11,011 


+ 895 


-1,577 


2,472 


15-19 


10,000 


10,965 


8,323 


10,128 


9,705 


+ 2,642 


+ 423 


3,065 


20-24 


10,000 


11,148 


8,000 


9,640 


10,866 


+ 3,148 


-1,226 


4,374 


25-44 


10,000 


10;381 


9,335 


9,367 


11,215 


+ 1,046 


-1,848 


2,894 


45-54 


10,000 


9,906 


10,163 


9,357 


11,074 


- 257 


-1,717 


1,974 


55-64 


10,000 


9,494 


10,881 


9,171 


11,259 


-1,3.'7 


-2,088 


3,475 


65 + 


10,000 


8,730 


12,216 


8,588 


11,800 


-3,486 


-3,212 


6,698 


Males 


















All ages 


10.000 


10,308 


9,457 


9,904 


10,175 


851 


-271 


1,122 


15-19 


10,000 


11,029 


8,191 


10,138 


9,673 


2,838 


+ 465 


3,303 


20-24 


10,000 


11,335 


7,653 


9,693 


10,799 


3,682 


-1,106 


4,788 


25-44 


10,000 


10,368 


9,353 


9,972 


10,055 


1,015 


-83 


1,098 


45-54 


10,000 


9,909 


10,159 


9,995 


10,009 


- 250 


-14 


264 


55-64 


10,000 


9,469 


10,932 


9,828 


10,261 


-1,463 


-433 


1,896 


65 + 


•10,000 


8,619 


12,428 


9,261 


10,906 


-3,809 


-1,645 


5,454 


Females 


















All ages 


10,000 


10.355 


9,391 


8,700 


12,314 


964 


-3,614 


4,578 


15-19 


10,000 


10,897 


8,462 


10,117 


9,739 


2,435 


378 


2,813 


20-24 


10,000 


10,916 


8,428 


9,574 


10,949 


2,488 


-1,375 


3,863 


25-44 


10,000 


10,405 


9,304 


8,332 


13,200 


1,101 


-4,868 


5,969 


45-54 


10,000 


9,901 


10,170 


8,324 


12,798 


- 269 


-4,474 


4,743 


55-64 


10,000 


9,543 


10,782 


7,897 


13,194 


-1,239 


-5,297 


6,536 


65 + 


10,000 


8,953 


11,792 


7,243 


13,589 


-2,839 


-6,346 


9,185 



Source: Basod on table 5. 
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INTER-RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN POPULATION AND MANPOWER PROBLEMS IN THE CONTEXT OF 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE ECAFE REGION^ 



Ob]«ct, Scopa and Coverage of tha Paper 

1. The object of this paper is to provide a general 
background to a study of the interrelationship between 
population and manpower, problems in the context of 
socio-economic development of the ECAFE region. 
This paper takes as its focal point certain major issues 
pertaining to population and manpower that have arisen 
in ECAFE countries in the course of their socio-econo- 
mic development. The discussion thus adopts a problem- 
oriented approach that might be distinguished from 
a purely academic approach. 

2. For purposes of this paper, the ECAFE region 
consists of 26 countries belonging to east Asia, middle 
south Asia, south-east Asia and Oceania. According to 
the medium variant of population projections prepared 
by the Population Division of the United Nations, the 
present population of the ECAFE region might be 
approximately 2,000 million, constituting about 55 per 
cent of the world's total. Figures for individual coun- 
tries of the region are given in table 1. 

3. Countries in the ECAFE region show a good deal 
of variation among themselves in regard to levels of 
socio-economic development. The commonly accepted 
classification regards three countries — Australia, Japan, 
and New Zealand — as developed, while the remaining 
countries are considered as developing. The developed 
countries account for only about 6 per cent of the 
rcgion*s total. The differences between various coun- 
tries in terms of levels of living cannot all be expressed 
in explicit or quantitative terms because of non-avaita- 
bility of comparable data and for other reasons. 

Population and Manpower Problamt 
and Policies 

4. The nature of problems in the field of population 
and manpower is not identical for each country of the 
ECAFE region, nor does it necessarily remain the same 
for any particular country over a period of time. Since 
the change over time is generally a more complicated 
problem, first considered is the nature of problems as 
currently experienced in the ECAFE countries. Four 



♦This background paper, present'ed in its Original 
Form, waa prepaured by S.P. Aganval, Institute of Appliod 
Manpower Research, New Delhi, serving as con&ultcuit to 
the International Labour Organisation for the Seminar. 
A slightly condensed version is presented in this report. 
The views expressed are those of the author and not 
neoeeaarily those of the ILO. 

Since the main puipose of the paper is to oinpha8izo 
the inter-relationship between population and manpower 
problems, a detailed study of manpower planning ques> 
tiona is not attempted. Furtheremore, the presentation of 
facta and opinions is intended primarily to facilitate 
discussion at the seminar rather than to argue out any 
particular point of view, and for this reason no conciu- 
aions are drawn. 

O 
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broad patterns may thus be distinguished. First, might 
be mentioned Mongolia where a need is felt to increase 
the size of population . Secondly, there is Japan where a 
drastic and swift reduction in the rate of growth of 
population was achieved in the^l950's and where man- 
power shortages are currently being experienced because 
net additions to the labour force are unable to meet the 
demand of rapid economic growth. As can be seen in 
Table I, the population of these two countries is a very 
small fraction of that of the region, Thirdly, there are 
several countries in the region where underemployment 
of unskilled labour is quite common but where high-level 
manpower categories like engineers, doctors, scientists, 
managers, teachers and nurses are in short supply. 
Fourthly, there are countries where the problem of un- 
employment and underemployment has now engulfed 
a large number of educated persons (including, as in 
India, a professional and technical manpower group 
like engineers) and where the shortage situation is 
confined to only a few, selected manpower groups 
like doctors, managers and nurses. Countries of the latter 
two categories comprise most of the region and are also 
characterized by rapid population growth. Of course, 
this four-fold division cannot take care of the exact 
situation in each country, since a still different com- 
bination of shortages and surpluses might exist therein. 
The purpose here is only to indicate the broad patterns 
of variation that currently are evidenced in different 
countries of the ECAFE region. Furthermore, since the 
third and the fourth patterns (associated with unem- 
ployment and underemployment) are more common 
for the developing countries, their situation would 
receive greater attention in this paper. 

5. Considering next the pattern of variation over 
time, it is seen that the manpower situation in many of 
the developing countries has undergone a significant 
change as between the 1950s and the 1960s. Plans for 
industrialization initiated in several countries in the 
19.S0s faced the challenge of a shortage of new skills, 
and various programmes for developing them were 
therefore undertaken. Problems of unemployment and 
underemployment of rural manpower were also recog- 
nized, but they received relatively less attendon at that 
time than the problem of shortage of high-level per- 
sonnel. As the Director-General of the International 
labour Organisation (ILO)putit, efforts were concen- 
trated *'thoughout the {First Development) Decade very 
largely on the development and improvement of skills". * 
The broad overall picture, however, changed even before 
the First Development Decade came to a close, since an 
increasing number of developing countries were then 
faced with a serious problem of unemployment and 
underemployment, not only of unskilled and semi- 
skilled personnel but also of the educated and the trained. 



1 ILO, The World EmploymetU Programme: Report 
of the Director-General to the International Labour Con^ 
ference (Geneva, 1969), p. 4. 
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Tabic 1. 



Estimated population, gross reproduction rate and expectation of life at birth 
(both sexes) in ECAFE countries, 1970 ^ 



WfOuntry 


Population in 
Thousands 


Gross 
Reproduction Rate 


Expectation of 
Life at Birth 
(Both Sexes) 


1. Afghanistan 


16,978 


3,40 


37.5 


2. Australia 


12,514 


1.39 


72.0 


3. Brunei 


120^ 


2.73C 


na 


4. Burma 


27,748 


2 70 


47.5 


5. Cambodia 


7,102 


3.28 


50.0 


6. Ceylon 


12,603 


2.33 


63.0 


7. (a) China (Mainland) 


759,619 


2.14 


50.0 


(b) China (Taiwan) 


14,035 


2.16 


68.2 


8. Fiji 


540 


1.98C 


69.6C 


9. Hong Kong 


4,168 


2.21 


70.2 


10. India 


554,577 


2.86 


48.8 


11. Indonesia 


121,198 


3.20 


45.0 


12. Iran 


28,358 


3.40 


50.0 


13. Japan 


103,499 


1.00 


70.9 


14. (a) Korea, People's Democratic 








Republic of 


13,892 


2.76 


57.6 


(b) Korea, Republic of 


32,107 


2.59 


57.6 


15. Laos 


2,985 


3.00 


47.5 


16. Malaysia 


10,787 


2.55 


64.6e 


17. Mongolia 


1,285 


3.00 


57.6 


18. Nepal 


11,258 


3.00 


40.5 


19. New Zealand 


2,860 


1.77 


7!.l 


20. Pakistan 


136,898 


3.70 


47.4 


21. Papua-New Guinea 


2,421 


2.90C 


na 


22. Philippines 


38,114 


na 


na 


23. Singapore 


2,105 


1.79C 


m 


24. Thailand 


36,161 


3.20 


59.1 


25. (a) Vietnam, Democratic Republic of 


21,154 


2.50 


50.0 


(b) Vietnam, Republic of 


17,952 


2.50 


50.0 


26. Western Samoa 


145*» 


2.90C 


na 



a Population estimates refer to the medium variant of pro joctions prepared by the Popvilation Division of the 
United Nations (mimeographed). Gross reproduction rate and expectation of life indicated the values assumed 
for 1065-1970 in these projections. 

b Based on extrapolation of the 1969 figure reported in United Nations, Demographic Year Book, 1969 (New 
York, 1970). 

c Approximate value based on the latest available data in United Nations, Demographic Year Book, 1969 
(New York, 1970). 

na=ru4 available. 
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Selected Papers 



Of course, shortages of certain categories of raanpower 
persisted, but they no longer constituted the dominant 
problem. The beginning of the Second Development 
Decade (1970-1980) is thus marked with new emphases 
in which employment generation on a large scale is 
stressed as is also a wider recognition of the population 
problem. To quote again the Director-General of the 
ILC), "The population growth in most developing 
countries is an 'explosion' in more senses than one: 
it is adding new elements of discontent to an already 
explosive social situation." ^ 

6. The formulation of policies in the held of popula- 
tion and manpower has naturally proceeded along with 
a clearer appreciation of the dominant problems. In 
general, such policies can be viewed from a wide per- 
spective, covering topics like fertility control, regula- 
tion of migration, promotion of health and nutrition, 
education and training, employment and family welfare, 
and proper utilization and development of skills. In 
view of the specific problem of rapid popular 'on growth 
in the developing countries of Asia, family planning for 
fertility control has been accepted as the centre-piece of 
their population policies. Two broad patterns are now 
visible. First, there are countries where Governments 
have adopted population policies supported by national 
family planning programmes. Many of the countries of 
the Asian region — China (Taiwan), Ceylon, Fiji, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Republic of Korea, Malaysin 
Nepalj Pakistan, the Philippines and Singapore- 
belong to this category. Secondly, there are countries 
where Governments support activities by voluntary 
bodies relating to family planning. Hong Kong and 
Thailand belong to this category. The adoption of 
policies and programmes of family planning aims at 
moderating population growth in the interest of national 
development and also at promoting family welfare. 

7. In a number of Asian countries, the national 
fymilyplanning programmes form an integral part of 
the national development plans. In many cases, targets 
have also been set up that are expressed in terms of 
reduction of birth rate or reduction of population 
growth rate or the numbers of "acceptors" of particular 
methods of family planning. For instance, targets of the 
first two kinds are understood to have been established 
as follows — China (Taiwan) : reduction in growth rate 
from about 3 per cent in 1965 to 2 per cent by 1973; 
India: reduction in birth rate from 41 per 1,000 to 32 
per 1,000 by 1974 and to 25 per 1,000 as soon as possible; 
the Republic of Korea: reduction in growth rate from 
3 per cent to 2 per cent by 1971 ; Malaysia :reduction in 
growth rate from 3 per cent to 2 per cent by 1985; 
Nepal: maintenance of current growth rate below 2 per 
cent and its progressive reduction to 1 per cent by 1985; 
Pakistan: reduction in birth rate from 43 per 1,000 to 
33.2 per 1,000 during the Fourth Five-Year Plan (1970- 
1975); and Singapore: reduction in birth rate (which 
was 37.8 per 1,000 in 1960) to bclcw 20 per 1,000 by the 
early 1970s. 



2 Ibid., p. 6 



8. While the population problem is chaTactcri7ed 
mainly by a high fertilu level, the manpower problem 
is characterized by the simultaneous existence of (i) 
shortages and (ii) unemployment and underemploy- 
ment. The manpower probiem thus represents imba- 
lances between the supply of, and demand for, manpo- 
wer, both quantitative and qualitative, as also non- 
optimum utilization of personnel and lack of develop- 
ment of their skills. The problem of unemployment 
threatens the stability of the entire social fabric if it 
spreads among educated categories and converts their 
rising expectations into frustration and disillusionment. 
Similarly, persistent shortages of key categories of 
manpower, if not alleviated through remedial measures, 
hamper socio-economic development. The Employ- 
ment Policy Convention of the ILC), adopted in 1964, 
thus refers to the basic objectives of employment policy 
as follows: 

**Vith a view to stimulating economic growth 
and development, raising levels of living, meeting 
manpower requirements and overcoming unemploy- 
ment and underemployment, each member shall declare 
and pursue, as a major goal, an active policy designed to 
promote full, productive and freely chosen employ- 
ment," ^ 

Widening Range of Intarrelations^iips 

9. An acceleration in the rate of growth of populadon 
began in several Asian countries in the 1950s. Grave 
concern was, as expressed by the Registrar General who 
conducted the population census of 1951, that a rapid 
rate of population increase might prove to be a serious 
obstacle in the way of a solution to the country's food 
problem. This and other considerations led to the accep- 
tance by the Government of India of family planning as 
an important element of the First Five Year Plan (1951- 
1956). India thus became one of the few countries in 
the world to enunciate officially and accept a national 
programme of family planning. It needs to be noted, 
hoWever, that an interrelationship between population 
and food was one of the important issues at that time. 

10. There was also general emphasis on an inter- 
relationship between population and per capita income. 
It was felt that rising rates of population increase were 
accompanied with less than proportionate rates of 
income growth. An increase in population was thus 
viewed as a factor leading to a low level of per capita 
income. Researchers like A.J. Coale and E.M. Hoover 
went a step further when they suggested that popula- 
tion growth might have depressed income per head 
more than proportionately, the chief reason oeing the 
lower saving and investment levels that result from 
heavier dependency burdens. * 



3 ILO, Emplojnnent Policy Con volition, 1964, Article 
1 (para 1) as reproduced in Conventions and Recommen' 
datians (1919-1966), (Geneva, 1966), pp. 1097-98 

4 Coale, Ansley J., and Hoover, Edgeur M., PopuUuion 
Orowih and Economic Development in Low Income Court' 
tries (Princeton University Frees, 1958), p. 286 
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11. An interrelationship between population and 
employment is yet another aspect of the problem that 
is now given special attention. The Employment Policy 
Recommendation adopted by the ILO in 1964 thus 
made a reference to population growth as a problem 
associated with economic underdevelopinent and 
suggested that "Countries in which the population 
is increasing rapidly, and especially those in which it 
already presses heavily on the economy, should, study 
thr economic, social and demographic factors affecting 
population growth with a view to adopting economic 
and social policies that make for a better balance bet- 
ween the growth of employment opportunities and 
the growth of the labour force."* In the context fo 
the Asian situation, the ILO Asian Advisory Commit- 
tee outlined the concept of the Asian Manpower Plan 
at its meeting at Singapore in 1966 and the Sixth 
Asian Regional Conference (Tokyo, 1968) adopted a 
resolution concerning the Asian Manpower Plan and 
Population Policy. 



12. In the field of population and manpower, there 
is need to recognize various facets of the interrelation- 
ships involved. The commonest relationship between 
population and manpower can be expressed by saying 
that demographic forces provide, with a suitable time 
lag, an increase in labour force or manpower supply. 
Although this is certainly a very important relationship 
which is here considered in depth, attention is also 
drawn to three other aspects. First, demographic 
forces not only generate manpower supply, but they 
also generate manpower demand. The consumption 
and other needs of every additional member of the 
population imply more work for the persons who fulfil 
those needs. For example, if we assume a doctor-popula- 
tion ratio of 1:1,000, it implies that every additional 
member of the population generates a demand for 0,001 
of the time of a doctor. Secondly, demographic forces 
do not always increase manpower supply, but they may 
also bring about a relative decrease in the supply of 
certain categories of manpower in particular Jocations, 
For escample, migratory patterns within developing 
countries have re? Jlted in an acute shortage of trained 
medical and health personnel for family planning work 
in rural areas, particularly among rural women, 'ftirdly, 
the relationship between demographic and manpower 
elements is not merely a .one-way traffic in the sense 
that a population increase leads to pressure on the 
employment market, but it also works the other way 
when a situation of manpower shortage has a bearing 
on the population and family planning programmes. 
Therefore, it is proposed to discuss in subsequent para- 
graphs the following types of interrelationships ; 



5 ILO, Employment Policy Kecommoiidatiuii, 1964 
(pckra. 28), as preproducod in Conventions and Recomvien* 
dalxona (1910>1966), op.ciL, p, 1105. 

6 ILO, Report of the 23tk Session of Asian Advisory 
CommiUee; (doc. G.B, 168/4/7). 



(i) chose involving manpower supply; 

(ii) those involving manpower demand; 

(iii) those involving manpower utilization; and 

(iv) those involving changes in fertility, mortality 
and migration. 

The various interrelationships are by no means mutua)l\' 
exclusive. However, a separate discussion of each 
of them brings out its role in the developmental 
process. ' 

Inter-relationships involving 
Manpower Supply 

13. The size of the labour force of a countrv is 
generally calculated by first estimating the size and the 
age-sex composition of its population and by then 
applying thereto the age-sex specific labour force 
participation rates. From the viewpoint of a study of 
interrelationships, it is necessary to have an idea of the 
factors on which age-sex specific labour force participa- 
tion rates depend. Factors influencing these rates generally 
vary according to whether consideration is girentomen 
or women, the younger age-groups or the older age- 
groups, and also residents of rural or urban areas.' 
These factors will be considered in discussing the various 
interrelationships. At this stage, it might facilitate a 
separate identification of interrelationships involving 
manpower supply if the various elements on which the 
supply might depend are listed. Important elements 
influencing manpower supply are:- 

a) size of population and its distribution by age, 
sex and urban-rural location; 



7 For informat ion on th« goiterai anixn^tK nf the rc'la- 
ttun between domo^raphic analysis and inanpuwcr plan- 
ning, see Demographic Aspects of Manpower: Sex and 
Age p€Utems of Participation in Economic Activities 
(United Nations publication, Sales No: 61.XIIL4); 
Methods of Analysing Cetistis Data on Economic Aciiviti^ 
of the PoptUaiion (United Nations publication. Sales 
No, E. 69. XIII. 2) ; Principles and Recommendations 
for the 2970 PopukUion Censuses (United Nations publi- 
cation. Sales No. E. 07 XVIII. 3); International Labour 
Office, International Standardizaiion of Labour Statistics 
(Geneva: 1959); and Denis F, Johnston, ^'Demographic 
analysis of manpower development with particular 
reference to developing countries", working paper for 
the Interregional Seminar on Demographic Aspects of 
Manpower, 1970 {ESA/FSDAM/CP.2) 

S For a general discussion on the role of the variuus 
factors affecting the size, composition and growth of 
the labour force, see Methods of Analysing Census Data 
on Economic Activities of the Poptdationy op. cit.; Ettori 
Denti '^Sex-age patterns of labour force participation 
by urban and rural populations*' in IfUemational Labour 
Review, 98:6 (Dec. 1968) and Jan L. Sadie, "Demogra- 
phic aspects of labour supply and ennplojnsient", 
background paper submitted to the World Populatio* 
Conference, 1965 (A.5./19/E/489). 
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b) marital status, and maternal status (in the case 
of women); 

c) school enrolment; 

d) relation between occupation and education; 
and 

c) socio-cultural norms.* 

Of course, all these factors are not equally important 
and their respective roles vary according to the age- 
sex group under consideration and the economic and 
social situation of the particular country. 

14. The size of a country's population and its distri- 
bution by age, sex and urban-rural location are the most 
important determinants of the size of labour force. 
A recent study showed that 89 per cent of the net change 
in the world labour supply during the decade 1950-1960 
was due to changes in population size and age-sex 
structure, the remaining 1 1 per cent being due to socio- 
economic, cultural and other factors. * * Projections of 
labour supply made in this study imply that population 
size and age-sex structure will continue to play a domi- 
nant role during the remaining part of the twentieth 
century, possibly accounting for more than 85 per cent 
of the net changes in labour supply, in the developed 
and the developing countries alike. Additionally, 
although that study did not consider the impact of 
changes in urban-rural distribution along with that 
of changes in population size and age-sex structure, 
possibly because of lack of data, such a procedure would 
have been justified in principle, espedaJly for the devel- 
oping countries. This is so because the age-sex specific 
participation rates are seen to be generally lower in 
urban areas as compared to rural areas (except possibly 
for women in certain age groups). A study made for 
seven Asian countries shows that activity rates for males 
are lower in urban than in rural areas for all age-groups. 
In the case of females^ the picture varies from country 
to country, but the standardized activity rates for ages 
10 and over, based on censuses taken duting 1960-1966, 
are still uniformly lower in urban areas than in rural. ^ ^ 

15. Stress has been given the importance of estimating 
changes over time that occur in the size of a country's 
population and in its distribution by age, sex and urban- 
rural location. The process of change is next examined 
in greater detail, by considering each of these factors 
separately. In general, the sex-distribution of the popu- 
lation of a country does not change rapidly, unless: 



9 For a discussion on the role of other factors like 
wage level and incentive^ in the determination of man- 
power supply, see S.P. Agarwal, Manpower Supply: 
Concepts and Methodology (Meerut, Meenakshi Prakashan, 
1969). 

10 James N. Ypsilantis ''World and regional esti- 
mates and projections of labour force" in Sectoral 
Aspects of Projections for the World Economy, Vol. Ill 
(United Nations publication, Sales No: E. 69.11. C.3) 
p. 39. 

12 John D. DuTfuid, "Manpower demography of 
countries in Asia and the Far East'*, background paper 
for the Regional Seminar on Interrelation between Popu- 
lation and Manpower Problems, Bangkok, 1971, tables 4 
and 6 (included in this report pp. 84-86. 



(i) the volume of net migration is large in relation 
to the countr) 's population, and 

(ii) the sex-distribution of migrants differs con- 
siderably from that of the country's population.** 

Size of urban population as a percentage of the total is 
rather small in most of th? developing countries of the 
PXAFE region (other than Hong Kong and Singapore). 
However, the rate of growth of urban population is 
faster in each country than that of its total population. 
This trend, by itself, implies that, other things being 
equal, the quantitative increase in the size of the labour 
forc^ would be bigger if the rate of urbanization were 
less rapid. Of course, as pointed out in paragraph 34 
below, the qualitative impact of urbanization is pro- 
bably more significant than the quantitative. 

16. This brings up consideration of the process of 
change in the aee structure of the population, which 
is of fundamental importance for assessing changes over 
time in labour force supply. The main point to he 
stressed is that changes in the size of the labour force 
depend primarily upon changes in the size of the work- 
ing-age population (which nuy be specified as ranging 
from 10 or 15 to 59 or 64, and thus might vary a little 
from country to country). In particular, the youngest 
age-group (corresponding broadly to pre-school age and 
school age) and the oldest age-group (corresponding 
broadly to retirement age) do not have much ot a direct 
impact on the size of the lab , it force. As shown in 
paragraphs 31 and 32 the presence of children affects 
the activity rate of women in certain age-groups and 
thus exerts an indirect influence on the size of the 
labour force. 

17. The percentage of population that is accounted 
for by the working age-group is crucial for a determina- 
tion of the size of labour force. At any particular point 
of time in a given country, this percentage reflects the 
levels and patterns of fertility, mortality and migration 
experienced by that country for a fairly long time. Most 
of the developing countries have had a high level of 
fertility, although their mortality rates have declined 
rather sharply during recent years. On the other hand, 
both fertility and mortality rates are low in developed 
countries. Consequently, the percentage of total popula- 
tion accounted for by the working age-group is generally 
smaller in developing countries as compared to the 
developed ones. For example, this percentage is esti- 
mated to be as low as 54 for the developing countries 
of the ECAFE region and as high as 65 for the 
developed countries of the region. ^ • 

18. Rates of growth of labour force calculated by 
comparing total figures at two points of time give an 
idea of the net increase during that period. Although 
this is a useful indicator, it tells only a part of the real 



12 Kxcludod from consideration are luiusual pheno- 
mena like largo scale deatlis of men in a major war. 

13 For purposes of this calculation, the working age- 
group 18 assumed to be 15-59 years, and estimates of 
poptUation eu-e in accordance with the medium variant 
referred to in paragraph 2. 



School attendance and economic activity rates of boys in the age-groups 10-14 and 15-19 
in selected countries of the ECAFE region: around 1960 



Age Group 10-14 Age Group 15-19 



Country Year Percentage Percentage in Percentage Percentage in 

Attending School Labour Force Attending School Labour Force 

1. Australia 1961 97.6 1.5 28,4 69,6 

2. Indonesia 1961 64.7 22.6 23.2 66,7 

3. Iran 1961 60.8 35.8 32,2 68,0 

4. Japan 1960 99.7* - 48,2 50,7 

5. Korea, Republic of 1960 86.7 4.4^ 39.2 45.2 

6. Malaysia (F^^t) 

a) Sabah ' 1960 51.3 na 26.8 69.0 

b) Sarawsik 1960 67.9 na 19.3 70.9 

7. Pakistan 1961 31.1 49.4 15.1 76.7 

8. Philippines 1960 64.4 19.8 29.6 59.3 

Sources: United Nations, Demographic Yearbook 1963; United Nations, Demographic Yearbook 1964. 
a Hofora to age-group ]2*14. 

b Obtained by relating oconomicnUy active boyg in age*group 13* i 4 to the total number of boya in age'groupl0>14. 



story of changes that occur in labour force supply over 
time. A more meaningful picture of such changes neces- 
sitates a separate consideration of (i) new entrants into 
labour force and (ii) withdrawals from labour force, 
which represent gross changes over time.^* The num- 
ber of new entrants is» in general, determined mainly 
by (previous) levels of fertility, school enrolment, type 
of education and training, and patterns oi manpower 
demand. Moreover, the female component of new 
entrants is subject to certain additional influences like 
age at marriage, age at the birth of the first child and 
sociO'Cultural norms. It has been noticed in various 
countries that the average age of entry into labour force 
rises under the impact of urbanization, industrialization 
and growth of education. Many of the new occupations 
require a fairly high level of education and pre-employ- 
ment training. Such a pattern of manpower demand 
makes an increasing number of young men stay longer 
at schools and colleges, with the result that the labour 
force participation rate for males in the age-group 15-24 
is seen to go down as a result of socio-economic develop- 
ment. Data on school attendance and economic activity 
rates of boys in the age-groups 10-14 and 15-19, for 
selected countries of the ECAFE region during recent 
years, arc shoAvn in tabic 2, It needs to be stressed^ how- 



ever, that in the case of women a different pattern has 
been noticed, viz. that their activity rate in the age- 
group 15-24 is generally seen to go up as a result of 
socio-economic development. The extent of applicabi- 
lity of such results to particular countries depends, how- 
ever, on the rate at which the process of urbanization, 
industrialization and modernization takes place therein. 

19. The number of workers who withdraw from the 
Ubour force during a period of time depends mainly 
on levels of mortality, retirement and migradcn. Since 
mortality levels have steadily gone down, there are 
now fewet withdrawals from employment due to death. 
This means that replacetnent needs arising from such 
occurrences have declined. The retirement factor oper- 
ates essentially in the case of wage-employees who are 
governed by certaia rules and regulations in the 'mo- 
dern* sector of employment* Those who are own-account 
workers or unptud family worker need not have any 
formal retirement. That is why it hxs been noti'^^d that 
the rate of Ubour force participation of pers * j over 
65 years of age has genendly gone down as a result of 
socio-economic devdopment. The downward trend is 
not so pronounced ^n the case of elderly women because 
their status is often that of unpaid family workers. 



14 For technique of projecting new entrants and 
Boparationfl^ irm> V.H.K. Tilak and Prom Paniteliapakdi 
''Population and Labour Foroe Orowth in Thailand*** 
a pnpov proHonted at the Conference of the International 
Union for the Scientific Study of Populatiout Sydney, 
11)07. 



tnttrrtlatlonahipa Involving Manpower Dumand 

20. Interrelationships involving nuinpower demand 
have received relatively less attention in demographic 
studies than those involving numpower supply. The 
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reason probably is that, while labour force supply is 
determined primarily by demographic factors, the 
demand for labour is estimated mainly on the basis of 
investment, output, technology and prodactivity. How- 
ever, an indication of how population characteristics 
do exert an important influence on the process of deter- 
mination of manpower demand is here presented. ' ^ 

21. The population of a country is usually taken as 
one of the factors influencing manpower demand. A 
model worked out for estimating labour requirements 
by major occupational groups refers to three variables, ^ * 
viz. 

(i) per capita income, 

(ii) rate of growth of national income, and 

(iii) population. 

Apait from a specific inclusion of population as a vari- 
able in this model, the influence of population is also 
recognized indirectly because per capita income itself 
is determined by the size of the total population. 

22. The interrelationship between population and 
manpower forms the basis for an estimation of demand 
for certain categories of manpower engaged in services. 
A common practice is to relate the demand for doctors 
to the population they are expected to serve. Of 
course, the use of a crude doctor-population ratio has 
certain weaknesses, which can partly be removed by 
considering not only total population but also its distri- 
bution in terms of age, sex, urban rural location, income 
level, etc. Studies made in Sweden showed that the age 
composition of patients was different from the age com- 
position of the population. Accordingly, the population 
of that country was converted in terms of unit con- 
sumers of medical care. For examlde, each person in the 
age-group 50-69 was estimated to represent, on an 
average, 1.2 units of consumption of medical service. * ' 
An analyst working along these lines might also attach 
suitable weights to children and to women in the repro- 
ductive age-group. The point to be stressed for pre- 
sent purposes is that the size of the population and its 
demographic and economic characteristics have an 
important role in an estimation of the demand for 
health and medical personnel. 

23. A ratio between teachers and students is common- 
ly used as a basis for estimating the demand for teaching 



15 For a discussion on tho role of investment, output, 
tivhnology. prochiclivity and other factors in the detor- 
niiimtion of manpower demand, see S.P. Agarwal, Man- 
power Demand: Concepts ami Methodology ^ op. cit. 

76' James (). Scoville '*The occupational structure of 
employment^' in Sectoral Aspects of Projection for the 
WorUl Economy^ op. ciL, pp. 77-109. See also Yves 
Sabolo ^'Sectoral employment growth: the outlook for 
1980*% Internntional Labour Revieiv, Vol. 100, No. 5, 
November 1969, pp. 445-474. 

J 7 Sten-Olof Doos, Long-term Employment Forcast* 
ing: Some Prblems with Special Reference to Current 
Organization and Mtthofls in Swe/len (Paris: Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development, 1962). 



personnel. Of course, the ratio varies accprding to the 
stage and type of education. Demographic factors play a 
major role in making such calculations, particularly 
with reference to free and compulsory education. Plan- 
ners in each country calculate how many boys and giris 
in specified age-groups are likely to be enrolled in 
schools. Once a satisfactory estimate of the number of 
students in different classes is obtained, the calculation 
of teacher requirement is made quite accurately. Beyond 
the compulsory stage of education, the role of non-demo- 
graphic factors becomes increasingly important. Even 
so, it can be justifiably claimed that know-ledge about 
the number of boys and girls in specified age-groups 
serves a very useful purpose in educational and man- 
power planning. 

24. An estimate of future manpower requirements 
has to take into consideration not only the net additional 
manpower required in various occupations but also 
attritions from the existing stock of workers. The com- 
ponent of demand representing replacement needs is 
often equal to the number of workers who withdraw 
from employment during the period under considera- 
tion. There are, in general, five factors which lead to 
workers' withdrawal from employment in an occupa- 
tion during a given time period, viz (i) mortality, (ii) 
retirement, (iii) pre-retirement or intermittent with- 
drawal, (iv) occupational mobility, and (v) migration. 
The processes which underlie the operation of these 
factors of withdrawal differ from one another in impor- 
tant respects. For example, while health and medical 
factors and age have a major influence on mortality, the 
rate of retirement is determined partly by age and partly 
by economic forces of demand, supply, savings, family 
responsibility, social security, etc. Similarly, pre-retire- 
ment or intermittent withdrawal would be applicable 
mainly to occupations in the fields of medicine, nursing, 
teaching and other services where the percentage of 
women is large. Migration depends on the combined 
impact of 'push' and 'pull' factors, but it is an important 
demographic phenomenon* 

25. A common pattern of manpower utilization in 
Asian countries attempted to attain high rates of output 
growth through increasing capital intensity, improving 
technology and consequently rising levels of producti- 
vity, and thus to attain eventually an expansion of 
employment opportunities. This strategy was based 
largely on the experience of European and North 
American countries as they progressed from a rural, 
agricultural, traditional and low-income economy to an 
urbanized, industrialized, modern and high-income 
economy. 

26. What have the developing Asian countries 
achieved in the field of manpower utilization during the 
First Development Decade? An assessment would na- 
turally vary from country to country. From the view- 
point of providing quantitative estimates of employment 
growth, national plan documents of these countries 
are seen to be of two types. First, there are countries of 
which the plan documents do not attempt any overall 
quantitative assessment of the changing employment 
situation. It is worth mentionir:g that the desirability 
or otherwise of making such an attempt in the context 
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of the data-gathering arrangements in India was recently 
examined by an expert committee (under the chaii i^ian- 
ship of Prof. M.L, Dantwala). The final recommenda- 
tion of the Dantwala committee was in favour of discon- 
tinuing an overall quantitative assessment, although it 
was attempted in the earlier India plans. The committee 
opined that **the concept (of labour force) as adopted in 
developed economies is unsuitable for an economy like 
ours with its preponderance of self-employment and 
production within household enterprises", Secondly, 
there are a few countries in the ECAFE region of which 
the national plan documents do attempt a quantitative 
assessment of the employment situation. The unenviable 
task of accounting for the rapid rate of increase in the 
labour force is then handled either by leaving a gap 
between labour force and employment or by projecting 
an accelerated growth of employment in manufacturing 
and other sectors. A study of the labour survey data of 
the Philippines for the period 1963-1967 suggests that 
the projected rate of growth of employment in manufac- 
turing (via. 10 per cent per year) proved to be too opti- 
mistic and could not be achieved.^* Of course, some 
of the plan documents do specifically indicate that agri- 
culture would have to absorl a part of the net increase 
in labour force. Such was, for ^ mple, the case in India 



28 Government of India, Report of the Committee of 
Experts on Unemployment Estimates (New Delhi : Plan- 
ning Commission, 1970) p. 30 

19 Tumham, David, The Employment Problem in 
Less Developed Countries, A Review of Evidence (Pcu*is: 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, 1970)» p. 171. 



when a quantitative assessment of the employment situa- 
tion for the Third Plan (1961-1966) was attempted in 
the plan document. 

27. Selected data on various aspects of unemployment 
in developing countries of Asia are presented in tables 3 
to 5. The following points emerge from a study of these 
data: 

a) Rates of unemployment are generally higher 
in the urban areas of Asian countries as compared to 
their rural areas. (The data for Iran where the rural rate 
is reported to be higher than the urban rate need to be 
further examined to see how far the difference was real 
or whether it arose from differences in concepts, metho- 
dology, etc.) 

b) Unemployment affects largely the younger age 
group, say 15-24. 

c) The rate of unemployment is seen to vary' with 
the level of educational attainment. Those who com- 
plete high school or secondary education seem to be 
worst hit. The incidence of unemployment is low for 
illiterate persons; it rises slowly for those who attain 
aprimary level of education and reaches its peak in the 
case of those who have completed secondary education. 
Thcunemployment rate then shows a decline in the case 
of graduates of higher education. 

28. A study of interrelationships between output, 
employment, labour force, education and population 
growth strengthens the hands of those who are advocat- 
ing a re-orientation of the planning strategy by making 
employment generation a primary goal of socio-econo- 
mic development. Such a re-orientation is particularly 



Table 3. 

Estimated une oy ment rates in \xtbsLh and rural areas of Asian countries in recent ye^rs 



Ui^tnplpye^ pWotiB as 
Country Year a Psfccata^e of L^ibour Force 

Urban Rural 



1. Ceylon 


1968 


14.8 


10.4 


2. China (Taiwan) 


1968 


3.5 


1.4 


3. Hong Kong 


1966 


4.1 


na 


4. India 


1966/67 


1.6 


na 


5. Indonesia 


1961 


8.5 


na 


6. Iran 


1966 


5.5 


11.3 


7. Korea, Republic of 


1965 


12.7 


3.1 


8. Malaysia (West) 


1967 


11.6 


7.4 


9. Philippines 


1967 


13.1 


6.9 


10. Singapore 


1966 


9.1 


na 


11. Thailand 


1966 


2.8 


na 



Source: Turnham, David, The Employment Problem in Less Developed Countries, A Review of Evidence (Paris, OECD, 
1970). 



Table 4. 



Estimated rates of unemployment in urban areas of Asian countries 
by educational level in India, Malaysia and Ceylon in recent years 





Educational 




India 


Malaysia 


Ceylon 




Level 




(1960-61) 


(1965) 


(1963) 


1. 


Illiterate 




1.2 


10.4 














7.1 


2. 


Primary 




2.7 


19.5 




3. 


Secondary 




7.0 


30.7 


7.3 to 11.8 


4. 


Higher 




2.8 


15.5 


2,3 


Sources: 


(a) Institute of Applied Manpower 


Research* Foci Book on Manpower (New Delhi, 1969); <b) Turnham, 




David, The Employment Problem in 


Leas Developed Contriesj A 


Review of Evidence ( 


^bHs, OECD, 1970). 








Table 5. 








Estimated rates of unemployment in Asian countries by sex and age in recent years 




Country^Year 


Sex 




Unemployed as a Percentage of 




and area Covered 






Labour Force in the Same Age-group 










15-24 Years 


15 Years and Over 


1. 


Ceylon 


Persons 




39.0 


15.0 




(1968, urban) 


Males 




36.1 


12,9 






Females 




48.4 


25.9 




China 


Persons 




6.9 


2.6 




(1966) 


Males 




5.8 


2.1 




Females 




8.1 


6.8 


-a 
J, 


India 


Persons 




8.0 


3.2 




(1961-62, urban) 


Males 




8.1 


3.4 




Females 




7,7 


3,1 


4. 


Korea 


Persons 




23.6 


12,6 




(1966, non-farm) 


Males 




25,6 


13.2 




Females 




2h5 


11.3 


5. 


Malaysia 


Persons 




21.0 


9.8 




(1965, urban) 


Males 




17.7 


7,4 




Females 




26,8 


16.7 


6. 


Philippines 


Persons 




20.6 


11.6, 




(1965, urban) 


Males 




23.8a 


10,8^ 




Females 




16,9 


12.9 


7. 


Singapore 
(1966) 


Persons 




15.7c 


9.2 


8. 


Thailand 


Persons 




7.7 


3.4 




(1966, urban) 


Males 




8,0 


3.2 




Females 




7.3 


3.4 



Source: Tumham, David» The Empioytnent Problem in Lbbb Developed Countries^ A Review of Evidence 
(Paris, OECD, 1970). 

a Relates to age-group 10-24. b Relates to age-group 10 and over, c Relates to ^-group 15-29. 
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necessary in the current situation of many of the devel- 
oping countries of the MCAFIi region I^ecause of (i) 
widespread phenomenon of a rapid rate of population 
growth upsetting still further the balance between popu- 
lation, labour force and other resources, (ii) dualism 
between urban and rural areas and also between tradi- 
tional and modern sectors, (iii) massive underemploy- 
ment of unskilled workers and explosive unemployment 
of the educated job-seekers, (iv) relative scarcity of 
infrastructure and capital resources, and (v) major defi- 
ciencies in institutions and trained human resources for 
modernization. If employment is accepted as a primary 
goal of development, an achievement of employment 
targets will assume more significance than the current 
emphasis on the rate of growth of per capita income as 
the commonest indicator of development. 

Interrelationships involving Changes in Fertility 
Mortality and Migration 

29. Babies born during a certain year start entering the 
labour force after, say, fifteen years. During this period, 
they are exposed to mortality risks prevailing in their 
respective countries. Those who survive up to the 
school-entry age, say six years, have an opportunity of 
receiving education to the extent their society can atford. 
Other things remaining equal, a smaller number of 
children can hope to receive a relatively better quality of 
education. Thus a decline in birth rate implies not only 
that there might be fewcr(ne w)entrants to the labou r force 
with an appropriate time lag but also that such (new) 
entrants might be better educated. The implications are 
thus both quantitative and qualitative, and the process 
of socio-economic development is likely to be influenced 
thereby to a significant extent. Workers with better 
education, training and skill and with a youthful and 
optimistic outlook can facilitate the introduction of 
newer technology as well as of newer methods of opera- 
tion. They can also adapt themselves more easily to 
newer institutions and organizational arrangements. All 
this can lead to higher productivity and to faster rates 
of socio-economic development. Of course, the supply 
of a mote qualified labour force, by itself, cannot bring 
about the desired changes, for which suitable patterns 
of manpower demand and utilization are also necessiiry. 

30. A change in fertility level exerts a powerful in- 
fluence on the age-structure of the population. Of 
course, the age-structure generally depends on the com- 
bined impact of fertility, mortality and migration. How- 
ever, in the context of the demographic situation in 
many of the developing countries of the ECAFE region, 
further changes in the age-structure of the population 
are likely to be brought about primarily by changes in 
fertility. If fertility levels continue to remain high, these 
countries might continue to have a 'young' population 
with a heavy burden of dependency in the form of 
children. On the other hand, if fertility levels go down, 
the percentage of population in the young age-group, 
say 0-14, is likely to decline sharply while the percen- 
tages in the working age-group as well as in the older 
age-group would go up. Quantitative estimates of these 
changes can be made with the help of model life tables. ^® 
For example, let us visualize the impact of a one-third 



decline in fertility, say from a gross reproduction rate 
of 2.25 to LSO, while mortality is assumed to remain 
constant, say at the level corresponding to an expectation 
of life of 50 years (at birth). The Slodel *\Vest' life 
table in the work cited implies in this case that a one- 
third decline in fcrtilitx (without any change in morta- 
lity) would change the age structure of the population 
as indicated below: 

(a) the percentage of population in the age- 
group 0-14 will be reduced from 37,0 to 27.1 ; 

(b) the percentage of population in the age- 
group 15-59 will be increased from 56.1 to 60.6; and 

(c) the percentage of population in the age- 
group *60 and over* will be increased from 6.9 to 12.3. 

Of course, changes in the age-structure of the population 
do not take p'iacc concurrently v/ith those in fertility, 
but with a lime lag. Also while fertility rates decline, 
the level of mortality in Asian countries might not 
remain constant but may decline slowly to still lower 
levels. 

31. In the inter-relationships that have been discussed 
in the preceding two paragraphs, attention was 
focussed primarily on the progeny and on their role in 
the future labour force. Now considered is the rela- 
tionship between fertility decline and economic activity 
of the parents (or more appropriately the mothers). The 
labour force role of women is influenced by a greater 
variety of factors than that of men. Age and rural-urban 
residence have already ^een listed in paragraph 14 as 
two of the basic factors that influence the labour force 
participation rates of men as well as of women. Observed 
data have shown that, in general, for any particular com- 
bination of age and place of residence within a given 
country, the activity rate of women is lower than that 
of men. Among other factors that influence the labour 
force participation rates of women, mention may be 
made of the following : 

(i) marital status; 

(ii) age at marriage : 

(iii) age of mother at the birth of the first child; 

(iv) school attendance and educational level 
attained; 

(v) number and ages of children ; 

(vi) availability of employment opportunities 
which might be suitable for women; and 

(vii) socio-cultural norms and values. 

32. From the data reported in censuses, surveys and 
other studies, the following interrelationships may be 
observed: 

a) Rise in age at marriage, school attendance or 
rise in educational level and decline in fertility generally 
go together with higher activity rates of women, parti- 
cularly in the ag<^-group 15-24. 

b) Urbanization, indus:rialization and other forms 
of modernization generate a number of employment 



20 Coa^o, Ansley J. , and Doiiieny, Paul, Hegiorml Model 
Life Tables and Stable FopulcUionSy (Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1960.) 
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opportunities under modern conditions of work which 
are conducive to employment of women not only on a 
full-time basis but also on a part-time basis; this also 
facilitates re-entry of women into the labour force when 
their children are grown up. 

c) Developed countries experienced a decline in 
fertility after having attained a certain level of socio- 
economic development. Attempts are now being made 
in developing Asian countries to bring about a decline 
in fertility with the help of family planning communica- 
tion and other related activities and thus to achieve 
such a decline either prior to, or concurrently with, 
a rise in the level of socio-economic development. 

33. The relationship between mortality decline and 
the size of the labour force can be visualized in several 
ways. One way would be to assess the impact of mortality 
decline on the age structure" of the population and then 
to study the consequent change in the size of the labour 
force. This could be done with the help- of tables 3-5, 
referred to in paragraph 30. Another way would be to 
concentrate attention on the change in the number of 
withdrawals from the labour force caused by a change 
in mortality. A decline in mortality implies that relatively 
fewer workers would withdraw from the labour force on 
that account, thus generating a comparatively lower 
replacement need. Apart from a quantitative level of 
impact on the size of the labour force, a change in the 
age composition of workers brought about by mortality 
decline and other factors has implications also on the level 
of productivity. Two counteracting influences could 
operate in this case, viz. (i) productivity could rise 
because of a larger proportion of experienced workers, 
and (ii) productivity could decline because older workers 
are often more rigid, reluctant to accept change and 
resistant to new technology and methods of work. The 
net change in productivity level due to a decline in 
mortality rate could thus vary under different situations. 
Still another way of assessing the impact of mortality 
would be to calculate (i) gross years of active life and 
(ii) net years of active life, the difference between the two 
representing the loss in the duration of active life due to 
mortality. 

34. Migration is often thought of as a means to bring 
about an adjustment in manpower supply and demand 
in a country or an area. However, if a careful watch is 
not kept on the magnitude and pattern of migration, it 
can also lead to imbalances in the geographical distribu- 
tion of population or labour force. In general, one might 
say that migration arising from a joint impact of 'push' 
and 'pull* factors, operating in mutual synchronization, 
tends to meet the needs of both the receiving and the 
donor areas. On the other hand, migration resulting 
from a single factor, either that of a 'push' or a 'puir, 
is likely to cause an imbalance between manpower sup- 
ply and demand either at the receiving end or at the 
despatching end. International migration or brain-drain 
of personnel who are in short supply in the donor coun- 
tries is thus viewed as a cause for alarm in several of the 



Asian countries. Internally, Asian countries are ex- 
periencing an increasing volume of rural-uiban migra- 
tion, more because of widespread underemployment in 
rural areas than in response to a felt need of the urban 
areas. Recent advances in education have tended to 
re-inforce this pattern of movement, as a result of which 
underemployment of rural are^ is shifted to urban 
areas in the form of unemployment. The main impact 
of such migration on labour force is qualitative rather 
than quantitative. The migrant usually wants a job as 
an employee in the city, although in the village he might 
have been satisfied with. the status of a self-employed 
worker or an unpaid family worker. The educated 
migrant also generally looks for a white collar job on a 
remuneration level higher than what the village might 
have offered. Wherever the modern sector of the econo- 
my does not expand fast enough to he able to absorb 
such migrants (along with the natural increase in the 
urban labour force), a serious situation threatening the 
very existence of a healthy and stable society might 
develop. One way of discouraging such a pattern of 
migration would be to develop agro-industrial and 
service activities in villages or nearby towns. 

Need for InterdlscripHnary Studies 

35. An attempt has been made in this paper to study 
various aspects of the interrelationship between popu- 
lation and manpower phenomena in the context of 
socio-economic development of the ECAFE region. 
Such studies need to be conducted in each country of 
the region so as to obtain a clearer idea of the ways in 
which the developmental process can be expedited in 
spite of all the obstacles and difficulties. A basic change 
in the aims of planning itself has been suggested for 
the Second Development Decade. For example, the 
Committee for Development Planning recommended 
in May 1969 that "In view of the sharp increase in 
labour force as the result of the maintenance of a birth 
rate in the face of a declining death rate in the preceding 
decades, the creation of sufficient employment oppor- 
tunities to accommodate the increase in the labour f»*rcc 
and to reduce the extent of unemployment and under- 
employment, has to be an important objective of the 
next Decade." »« 

36. The Employment Policy Recommendation of 
the ILO, referred to in paragraph ll^^suggested studies 
of economic, social and demographic factors affecting 
population growth in order to adopt economic and 
social policies that would bring about a better balance 
between the growth of employment opportunities and 
the growth of the labour force. More detailed sugges- 
tions included the following 

a) continuing studies of the size and distribution 
of the labour force and the nature and extent of un- 
employment and underemployment and trends therein, 
including, where possible, analyses of 



21 Methods of Analysing Census Data on Economic 
Aciivities of the Population, op. ciL 



22 Committee for Development Planning, Report on 
the Fourth and Fifth Sessions {United Nations document 
E/4682, New York, 1969), p. 8. 
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(i) the distribution of the labour force by 
age» sex, occupational group, qualifications, regions 
and economic sectors; probable future trends in 
each of these ; and the effects of demographic factors, 
particularly in developing countries with rapid 
population growth, and of technological change on 
such trends; 

(ii) the volume of productive employment 
currently available and likely to be available at 
different dates in the future in different economic 
sectors, regions and ocupational groups, account 
being taken of projected changes in demand and 
productivity; 

(b) vigorous efforts, particularly through censuses 
and sample surveys, to improve the statistical data 
needed for such studies ; 

(c) short-term forecasts of employment, under- 
employment and unemployment sufficiently early and 
in sufficient detail to provide a basis for prompt action 
to prevent or remedy either unemployment or shortages 
of labour; and 

(d) studies of the methods and results of employ- 
ment pviicies in other countries, 

37. Studies also need to be made on the concepts 
and definitions that might be appropriate in the Asian 
situation to identify the economically active population 
and its important components. The Dantwala commit- 
tee, referred to in paragraph 26, examined the issue in 
the Indian context and made a number of recommenda- 
tions, which might be of interest to research workers in 
other countries also. Two of the committee's recom- 
mendations that seem to be particularly relevant to 
our present discussion are : 

"In our complex economy, the character of the 
labour force, employment and unemployment, is too 
heterogeneous to justify aggregation into single-dimen- 
sional magnitudes. We, therefore, recommend separate 
estimation of different segments of the labour force. 



23 ILO, Employment Policy Recommendation, 1964 
(paral (i)) of Annex, as reproduced in ConvetUuma and 
Reeommendatione (1919-1066), op, eU,, p. 1108. 



taking into account such important characteristics as 
region (State), sex, age, rural-urban residence, status 
or class of worker and educational attainment.'* 

"Special studies should be made continuously of 
the conditions of the employee class, suitably defined, 
in various parts of the country and in different sectors 
of the economy. Simultaneously, information should 
be collected on wage rates for different categories of 
labour in selected centres."** 

38. An interesting question that needs to be exa- 
mined is how far macro-level studies or micro-level 
studies could probe into different aspects of interrela- 
tionships between population, manpower and socio- 
economic development. No general statement can pos- 
sibly be made about the relative merits and demerits of 
global or component studies. Different agencies have 
to assess the role that they would like to assign to the 
two types of studies. Micro-level studies do, however, 
seem to have an advantage in the Asian situation insofar 
as the conceptual and practical issues connected there- 
with might often be more manageable. However, 
irrespective of whether a study is conducted at the 
macro-level or the micro-level, it is necessary to adopt 
an interdisciplinary approach, to provide a corrective 
to a limited view that is possible within any single 
discipline. From t lis consideration, it is an encouraging 
development that demographers, manpower analysis 
and socio-economic planners are attempting to examine 
the. interrelationships between their respective subjects. 
Primary data for such studies have to be collected partly 
through censuses and pardy by conducting sample 
surveys in depth. It would also lead to a clearer appre- 
ciation of the various linkages if a systems approach is 
adopted for a critical analysis and interpretation of the 
data. A sound framework of concepts, methods, tools 
and data would thus provide a realistic basis for adjust- 
ing population and manpower policies to the needs of a 
dynamic situation during the Second Development 
Decade. 



24 Government of India, Report of the CommiUee 
of Experts on Unemployment Eatimates, op, ci<., p. 31. 
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